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INTRODUCTION 

Moods  and  Thoughis.   —  The  Great  Labyrinth.  ^ —  The  Jew's 

Suffering.  —  You  are  not  Familiar  with  Judaism.  — Our 

Better-Class  Youth  Has  Awakened.  —  My  Hope. 

Very   few  people  know  how  much  we  must 
know   in  order   to  know  how  little  we  kuDW. 


A    reader    who    has    no    patience    to    ponder 
what  he  reads  has  no  business  to  read. 

(Aphorisms,  The  Jewish  World,  1902) 

1.  Moo^s  and  Thoughts — Moods  are  the  expressions 
of  our  spiritual  states.  Everything  that  happens  in  our 
own  Hfe,  or  in  the  world  at  large,  arouses  in  us  a  certain 
mood.  Some  events  call  forth  a  good  mood,  and  we  are 
cheerful,  well-disposed,  and  in  good  humor;  others  pro- 
duce a  bad  mood,  and  we  are  sad,  angry,  and  in  low 
spirits.  And  the  same  event  may  give  rise  to  different 
moods  in  different  persons,  because  moods  reflect  the 
degree  of  a  man's  spiritual  growth,  and  the  degree  of 
spiritual  growth  is  not  the  same  in  all  men. 

The  Jew,  as  a  rule,  is  a  man  of  pronounced  moods, 
because  the  Jew  is  very  sensitive.  Everything  penetrates 
his  soul  deeply.  Our  holidays,  above  all,  have  most  pow- 
erfully inspired  the  Jew  and  exalted  his  spirit,  because 
each  holiday  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  is  marked  by  beautiful  religious  and  national 
symbols  and  rites  which  are  of  great  significance  in  our 
life. 
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Monuments  play  an  important  part  among  all  nations. 
Nations  erect  monuments  of  metal  or  stone,  and  when 
a  man  looks  at  his  nation's  monuments,  there  awakens  in 
him  his  national  pride,  his  self-respect,  and  a  natural  love 
for  all  that  belongs  to  his  nation.  When,  however,  ene- 
mies come  and  conquer  the  land,  they  destroy  the  monu- 
ments or  else  banish  the  people  to  another  country  where 
it  will  not  be  able  to  see  its  monuments  any  more. 

Strange  and  unique  is  the  whole  history  of  the  Jew; 
and  his  national  monuments  are  likewise  different  from 
those  of  all  other  nations.  He  did  not  fashion  his  monu- 
ments of  metal  or  stone,  yet  no  foe  has  been  able  to 
destroy  them ;  and  wherever  the  Jew  has  been  exiled,  he 
has  brought  his  monuments  with  him.  Passover — matzoh 
(unleavend  bread),  marur  (bitter  herbs),  and  haroseth 
(a  mixture  of  apples,  nuts,  various  spices,  and  wine)  ; 
Succoth — the  citron  and  palm;  Hanucah — a  few  small 
candles:  these  are  our  monuments.  And  how  powerful 
they  have  proven!  They  have  called  forth  the  most 
beautiful  moods  of  religious  ecstasy  and  implanted  faith 
and  hope  in  the  Jew's  heart;  they  have  produced  senti- 
ments of  love  and  deep  regard  for  the  Jewish  people  and 
for  Judaism.  These  holiday  moods  have  been  an  un- 
failing source  of  spiritual  rejuvenation  to  the  Jewish 
people. 

Now  we  know  that  moods  and  thoughts  are  related  to 
and  influence  one  another ;  and  so  our  holiday  moods  can 
evoke  the  most  beautiful  thoughts  provided  we  under- 
stand the  true  meaning  of  the  holidays.  And  right  here 
I  want  to  impress  upon  you,  my  children,  that  original 
thoughts  are  rare.    In  general  we  make  use  of  somebody 
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else's  thoughts.  Even  good  writers  and  speakers  come 
to  us  with  borrowed  ideas.  But  we  must  realize  that 
even  to  think  out  another  man's  thoughts  is  a  sign  of 
mental  progress.  The  American  essayist  R.  W.  Emerson 
asks:  "What  is  the  hardest  task  in  the  world?"  and 
answers :  "To  think"  ;^  that  is,  it  is  very  hard  to  think 
properly.  One  must  acquire  the  ability  to  control  his 
thoughts  so  that  they  do  not  jump  from  one  thing  to 
another  without  logical  sequence.  When  we  think  about 
something,  we  must  be  able  to  analyze  it,  to  reason  from 
the  general  to  the  particular  and  from  the  particular  to 
the  general.  We  must  be  able  to  think  deeply  into  a 
subject,  to  penetrate  it  and  to  discover  its  inner  meaning. 
Hillel  Zeitlin  says :  Every  universal  idea  has  a  body  and 
a  soul.  The  multitude  sees  only  its  body,  but  those  who 
think  more  deeply  see  its  soul."^ 

When  an  intelligent  man  reads  or  hears  an  interesting 
thought,  he  ponders  it;  and  if  the  thought  strongly  ap- 
peals to  his  mind  and  heart,  it  becomes  part  of  his  soul 
and  in  the  course  of  time  appears  to  him  as  his  own. 
Most  of  the  thoughts  that  you  will  find  in  this  book  are 
of  course  not  my  own ;  and  wherever  I  shall  remember  it, 
I  will  mention  the  source  from  which  they  are  borrowed. 

2.  The  Great  Labyrinth — You  have  no  doubt  read 
about  the  famous  Labyrinth  in  Egypt  which  was  built 
some  four  thousand  years  ago  and  which  contains  a 
wealth  of  art  treasures,  such  as  pictures  and  statues  of 
the  Egyptian  gods.  It  has  three  thousand  rooms  and 
many  corridors,  stairways,  tree-lined  walks,  and  under- 

1)  R.   W.   Emerson,   Worldly   Wisdom,  p.   126. 
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ground  passages  which  lead  to  catacombs  where  lie  buried 
the  embalmed  bodies  oi  kings,  priests,  and  sacred  croco- 
diles ;  and  whoever  enters  it,  is  liable  to  lose  his  way. 
This  is  a  truly  great  monument  to  the  past.  Other 
nations,  too,  have  built  labyrinths. 

The  Jewish  people  has  also  erected  a  Labyrinth;  but 
it  is  quite  a  different  kind  of  labyrinth,  something  quite 
unique. 

Three  thousand  years  ago  Moses  laid  the  firm  foun- 
dation upon  which  a  magnificent  structure  began  to  rise. 
And  at  all  times  there  have  been  among  us  master  build- 
ers who  have  enlarged,  strengthened,  and  beautified  the 
building  until  it  has  become  a  wonderful  and  rarely  beau- 
tiful Labyrinth.  This  Labyrinth  is  our  literature.  Our 
Labyrinth,  too,  has  many  chambers  and  all  kinds  of  en- 
trances and  passages,  but  these  do  not  lead  to  under- 
ground catacombs  with  embalmed  corpses,  but  to  finer, 
loftier  worlds,  to  heavenly  spheres,  where  resound  the 
words  of  our  immortal  spiritual  leaders.  Our  Labyrinth 
is  not  merely  a  monument  to  the  past ;  it  is  a  stately 
structure  for  the  future. 

When  I  was  still  a  child,  the  door  to  our  Labyrinth 
was  thrown  open  to  me ;  and  all  through  my  life,  under 
all  circumstances,  I  have  always  found  time  to  explore 
it  more  and  more,  to  become  familiar  with  its  every  nook, 
entrance,  and  passage.  As  time  went  on,  I  perceived 
more  and  more  the  beauty  and  splendor  to  be  found 
therein  and  realized  that  one  must  devote  much  time  and 
patience  to  go  through  this  great  Labyrinth  and  to  leam 
to  know  all  that  it  contains.  And  realizing  that  you,  my 
children,  are  living  in  a  day  when  one  never  has  time; 
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that  you  will  have  to  give  all  your  energy  and  ability  to 
the  struggle  for  existence,  and  that  you  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  occupy  yourselves  with  such  tasks  as  studying 
our  Labyrinth,  I  have  decided  to  write  this  book  in  order 
to  give  you  a  brief  account  of  all  that  I  have  discovered. 
I  will  give  you  here  the  gist  of  the  Bible,  the  Talmud, 
and  of  our  spiritual  achievements  since  then;  I  will  ex- 
plain to  you,  as  far  as  possible,  the  meaning  of  religion  in 
general  and  of  Judaism  in  particular.  I  will  also  discuss 
other  religions  and  the  cultures  of  other  nations,  so  that 
you  may  compare  and  properly  appreciate  them.  I  will 
briefly  relate  to  you  the  story  of  the  Jewish  people — its 
life,  achievements  and  contribution  to  civilization. 

3.  The  Jew's  Suffering: — Two  considerations  led  me 
to  write  this  book  for  you.  Naturally  I  was  much  influ- 
enced by  a  national  sentiment:  the  desire  that  you,  my 
grandchildren,  might  know  who  you  are  and  how  to 
appreciate  our  national  heritage.  But  that  was  not  the 
only  reason.  I  was  likewise  moved  by  a  general  human 
sentiment,  by  a  sense  of  pity,  for  I  know  that  you,  my 
children,  will  have  to  suffer  on  account  of  your  Jewish- 
ness;  and  it  is  very  hard  to  suffer  and  not  to  have  an 
ideal  worth  suffering  for. 

The  Jew  has  always  had  to  suffer  from  persecution 
and  humiliation,  but  our  fathers  did  not  mind  it  so  much. 
To  begin  with,  the  Jew  knew  in  those  days  that  he  was 
in  exile,  that  he  was  a  stranger  and  therefore  must  suf- 
fer; consequently,  when  he  was  made  the  victim  of  per- 
secution and  humiliation,  he  was  not  disappointed,  for 
this  was  what  he  expected.  In  the  second  place,  the  Jew 
then   knew   that   the   ideals   he   cherished   were   worth 
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suffering  for.  He  had  a  clear  idea  of  his  past  and  a  firm 
belief  in  a  finer  future ;  and  this  not  only  gave  him  cour- 
age and  patience  to  endure,  live  and  hope;  it  filled  him 
with  a  noble  pride  and  caused  him  to  esteem  himself 
above  those  who  humiliated  him.  But  things  are  quite 
different  nowadays. 

You,  my  children,  are  natives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  of  the  blessed  land  whose  laws  grant  freedom 
and  equality  to  all  men.  From  your  mother's  arms  you 
dropped  into  the  arms  of  young,  fair,  and  rich  America. 
You  have  grown  up,  you  have  been  reared,  schooled,  and 
developed  in  her  atmosphere;  you  have  absorbed  part 
of  her  culture,  her  views  of  Hfe  and  ways  of  living.  You 
look  upon  yourselves  as  full-fledged  Americans ;  and  sud- 
denly you  are  reminded  that  you  are  Jews — and  reminded 
in  very  unpleasant  ways.  Humanity  cannot  be  cured  of 
the  terrible  disease  called  Jew-hatred.  Our  civilization  is 
as  yet  too  weak  to  destroy  the  dangerorus  germ  known 
as  anti-Semitism. 

And  so  when  you  are  treated  badly  merely  because 
you  are  Jews,  you  are  disappointed,  you  feel  lost  because 
to  you  this  is  so  unexpected.  You  feel  deeply  humiliated, 
you  sink  in  your  own  esteem  and  begin  to  justify  the 
persecutions  and  to  blame  the  persecuted  instead  of  the 
persecutors;  the  name  "J^^"  becomes  an  unnecessary 
burden  to  you,  because  you  know  so  little  about  Jews 
and  Judaism. 

4.  You  Are  Not  Familiar  with  Judaism — They  do  not 
teach  religion  in  American  schools,  nevertheless  the  at- 
mosphere there  is  Christian.  The  textbooks  and  all  the 
literary  works  you  read  from  childhood  on  are  taken 
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from  the  Christian  world.  Your  young  hearts  have  often 
been  stirred  by  beautiful  Christian  tales  and  poems. 
Through  this  literature  you  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  Christian  world.  Meanwhile  the  Jewish  world  re- 
mains unknown  to  you.  When  you  studied  the  history  of 
the  world,  all  you  found  there  about  the  Jews  was  a  brief 
account  ending  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Of 
the  wonderful  Jewish  history  in  the  succeeding  two 
thousand  years  no  mention  is  made  at  all.  You  read 
every  literature  except  the  Jewish.  You  are  familiar 
with  all  great  writers,  but  not  with  the  Jewish.  You  are 
interested  in  the  life  of  every  people,  but  remain  indif- 
ferent to  and  ignorant  of  the  life  of  your  own  people. 
And  if  you  do  come  across  a  Jewish  character  in  uni- 
versal literature,  it  is  usually  a  most  repulsive  type.  You 
must  be  familiar  with  Shakespeare's  Shylock,  with 
Dickens's  Fagin,  with  Turgenev's  Zhid.  As  a  rule,  if 
you  have  had  occasion  to  read  about  Jews  and  Judaism 
in  general  literature,  you  must  have  found  there  only 
insults  and  slanders. 

Even  those  non- Jewish  writers  and  scholars  who  are 
fair-minded  cannot  give  a  true  conception  of  Jews  and 
Judaism,  because  the  very  essence  of  our  history  and 
achievements  escapes  them.  They  lack  the  deep  insight 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  our  peculiarities,  they 
lack  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to  comprehend  the 
Jew's  mind  and  soul.  Jewish  history  is  too  complicated 
for  them;  many  events  and  phenomena  escape  them 
altogether. 


*)  Concerning  Shylock,  see  M.  C.  Peters,  Justice  to  the  Jew,  pp.  183-188. 
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5.  Our  Bett^-class  Youth  Has  Awak^ied — Many  of 
our  Jewish  young  men  in  America  have  begun  to  per- 
ceive that  they  lack  something.  Even  though  they  do 
not  suffer  from  hatred  and  insults  as  Jews,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  notice  that  something  is  wrong,  that  they  have 
no  intimate  social  ties  with  the  world  around  them.  They 
are  realizing  that  their  American  cultural  life  is  shallow 
and  has  not  permeated  their  souls.  They  are  familiar 
only  with  the  outward  phases  of  American  life,  but  they 
have  remained  aliens  to  the  inner  life  of  the  real  Ameri- 
cans, because  the  American  does  not  admit  the  Jew  into 
his  home  or  company.  Christian  society  will  not  look 
upon  us  as  equals.  We  may  be  the  finest  men,  yet  all 
doors  are  closed  or  barred  to  us.  We  are  regarded  as 
an  inferior  type  of  men.  Thus  our  youth  has  been  out 
of  touch  with  American  life  while  at  the  same  time  it 
has  kept  aloof  from  Jewish  life.  And  so  the  better  class 
of  our  young  men  and  women  have  begun  to  realize  that 
while  we  may  be  able  to  fool  ourselves,  to  imagine  we 
are  just  human  beings  and  to  deny  our  Jewish  origin, 
we  cannot  fool  the  world.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  we 
remain  Jews;  and  if  we  remain  devoid  of  Jewish  con- 
sciousness and  national  self-respect,  we  cut  a  sorry 
figure.  We  lack  inner  freedom ;  we  are  eager  to  imitate 
others  in  order  to  please  them;  and  we  cannot  please 
them,  because  those  who  cannot  respect  themselves  will 
certainly  not  be  respected  by  others.  Therefore  there 
has  been  bom  in  our  young  folks  a  desire  to  live  a 
more  normal  life.  They  long  for  a  spiritual  union  with 
those  with  whom  they  can  live  as  spiritually  free  men 
and  as  Jews.    They  wish  to  draw  nearer  to  their  people, 
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they  wish  to  understand  Judaism  better  and  to  imbibe 
the  Jewish  spirit. 

6.  My  Hope — I  hope  that  you,  my  grandchildren,  will 
be  among  those  who  have  awakened  and  that  my  book 
will  make  it  easier  for  you  to  enter  into  the  Jewish  world 
It  will  arouse  a  strong  desire  in  you  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  all  the  questions  I  have  touched  upon. 
You  will  want  to  study  the  Bible  and  fathom  its  depths, 
and  you  will  find  there  the  most  precious  pearls  that  may 
adorn  the  whole  world.  You  will  want  to  know  our  his- 
tory, which  is  dismal  in  worldy  matters  yet  rich  in 
spiritual  achievement;  and  you  will  meet  there  colossal 
figures  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor.  You  will 
become  convinced  that  the  Jew  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  contributors  to  civilization,  that  the  Jew  has 
achieved  more  than  any  other  nation,  that  no  other 
nation  has  enriched  mankind  as  much  as  he;  and  you 
will  conclude  that  a  people  that  has  existed  for  upward 
of  three  thousand  years  as  a  separate  national  entity  is 
entitled  to  continue  its  existence  as  a  nation. 

Naturally  you  will  begin  to  read  our  literature,  where 
you  will  become  acquainted  with  real  Jewish  life,  with 
its  sorrows  and  joys,  its  aspirations  and  hopes ;  and  you 
will  then  understand  the  Jew's  mysterious  strength,  which 
rests  in  his  peculiar  spiritual  and  cultural  nature  fortified 
by  his  Torah  and  faith. 

There  is  a  very  poetic  and  symbolical  phrase  in  the 
Psalms:  ^The  voice  of  the  Lord  heweth  out  flames  of 
fire.''*    To  which  I  will  add  that  when  God  gave  us  the 

*)  Psalms,  29:7. 
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Torah,  and  the  Divine  Voice  rose  amid  flames,  sparks 
began  to  fly  and  alight  in  every  Jewish  heart.  This 
divine  spark  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
and  illumined  the  Jew's  life  in  the  darkest  moments.  It 
has  been  the  pillar  of  fire  in  the  wilderness  of  our  Dias- 
pora life,  lighting  our  way,  warming  our  hearts,  and 
purifying  our  souls. 

The  Jewish  spark  is  surely  not  extinguished  in  you, 
my  children.  It  lies  smouldering  deep  down  in  your 
souls ;  and  with  this  book  I  aim  to  fan  the  spark  so  that 
it  may  blaze  forth  and  illumine  your  way  through  life, 
and  that  there  may  begin  to  flow  in  your  veins  a  stream 
of  energy  driving  you  on  to  seek  ways  to  insure  our 
continued  existence  and  growth  as  a  nation. 


PASSOVER 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Seder 

An  Impressive  Ceremony. — A  Seder  at  My  Father's.  —  There 
Is  Not  Tliat  Spirit  To-day. 

1.  An  Impressive  Ceremony — The  Seder  on  Passover 
Eve  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  cere- 
monies, the  expression  of  a  poetic,  reUgious  and  national 
sentiment  which  flows  from  the  depths  of  the  Jew's 
heart.  The  Seder  commemorates  the  Exodus  from 
Egypt,  when  the  Jewish  people  was  delivered  from  bond- 
age and  became  the  Eternal  People.  It  commemorates 
not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful  moments  in  Jewish 
annals  but  also  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the 
history  of  the  world ;  hence  the  Seder's  magic  power  to 
awaken  in  the  Jew  a  sacred  fervor  and  noble,  exalted 
sentiments. 

When  the  exiled  Jew  sat  down  to  observe  the  Seder, 
he  became  a  different  man;  his  bent  back  straightened, 
his  drooping  head  rose  high,  the  Diaspora  cloud  vanished 
from  his  face,  his  whole  appearance  bespoke  self-respect, 
contentment,  and  happiness ;  and  glorious  pictures  of  his 
past  and  future  blended  in  his  soul. 

2.  A  Seder  at  My  Father's — My  poor  father  lived  in 
a  village  in  poverty-stricken  Lithuania.    He  worked  very 
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hard,  yet  our  life  was  one  of  want.  The  Sabbath  and 
holidays,  however,  were  celebrated  in  style.  Not  only 
was  the  food  better,  but  the  whole  atmosphere  changed. 
Things  looked  differently  and  a  different  spirit  prevailed. 
The  weekday  gloom  disappeared  and  the  poor  little  house 
filled  with  light  and  joy.  My  father  with  his  learning, 
with  his  poetic  and  religious  soul,  and  my  gentle,  kindly, 
devout  mother  with  her  piety  and  goodness,  knew  how 
to  receive  that  dear,  divine  visitor :  the  Neshamah  Yethe- 
rah — the  expanded  and  exalted  soul. 

From  my  earliest  childhood  I  always  loved  our  Sab- 
bath and  holidays;  but  the  most  enjoyable  feeling  came 
over  me  during  the  Seder  service.  The  entire  village  is 
covered  with  a  thick  cake  of  mud,  and  our  little  house, 
the  only  Jewish  dwelling  in  the  village,  seems  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desert.  The  yard  is  swept  clean  and  strewn 
with  yellow  sand;  the  interior  of  our  home  has  been 
whitewashed  by  my  father;  and  the  scrubbed  tables  and 
benches  look  like  new. 

Passover  Eve.  The  table  is  covered  with  a  snow-white 
cloth,  and  upon  it  there  are  burning  candles  inserted  in 
six  brass  candlesticks  that  glisten  like  gold ;  there  are  also 
matzoth,  marur,  haroseth,  karpas  (a  vegetable,  generally 
a  peeled  onion),  zoroa  (a  bone  with  some  meat  on  it), 
and  an  tgg.  There  is  also  a  bottle  of  mead  with  cups 
for  all,  including  one  reserved  for  the  prophet  Elijah. 
Mother  in  her  poor  holiday  garments  approaches  the 
table  in  order  to  light  and  bless  the  candles.  With  a 
sacred  zeal  she  lights  the  candles  and  blesses  them;  and 
a  soft,  soothing  light  spreads  over  every  face. 

Hard  by  the  wall  and   facing  it,   father  stands  and 
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chants  the  evening  prayers  to  the  traditional  holiday 
tunes.  From  every  word  there  streams  forth  faith  and 
hope.    I  also  pray  and  am  carried  away  by  his  fervor. 

We  sit  down  for  the  Seder  service.  Father  looks  more 
like  a  rabbi  than  a  Jewish  rustic.  There  is  an  expression 
of  holiness  upon  his  refined  face,  and  when  he  begins  to 
chant  the  kiddush  prayer  and  pronounces  the  words: 
"who  hath  chosen  us  from  among  all  the  nations,  "I  can 
see  how  proud  he  is  that  God  has  chosen  us  from  among 
the  nations  and  sanctified  us  with  His  commandments. 

While  reciting  the  Haggadah  I  translated  it  into  Yid- 
dish so  that  my  mother  and  my  sisters  might  understand 
everything;  and  father  would  quote  beautiful  commen- 
taries and  parables  from  the  Midrash  concerning  the 
Exodus.  He  painted  terrible  pictures  of  the  Egyptian 
bondage  and  glowing  ones  of  the  deliverance  and  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea.  I  seemed  to  see  with  my  own 
eyes  Moses  divide  the  sea,  and  there  resounded  in  my 
ears  the  O2  Yashir  (Song  of  Praise) ^  sung  by  six  hun- 
dred thousand  voices.  And  soon  we  started  to  chant 
Hallel,^  those  wondrously  beautiful  chapters  from  the 
Psalms  which  King  David  had  sung. 

Mother  sits  at  father's  side.  She  has  become  younger. 
She  casts  a  modest  glance  at  father;  her  face  shines 
bright,  and  a  pearly  tear  glistens  in  each  of  her  eyes. 
She  is  happy  because  she  has  a  learned  and  pious  hus- 
band, and  children  who  study  the  Torah.  These  are  the 
sunbeams  that  brighten  her  drab,  hard,  and  bleak  life. 


1)  Exodus,  15:1-20. 

2)  Psalms,  113-117. 
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These  are  her  riches  which  she  would  not  exchange  for 
all  the  gold  in  the  world. 

Father  and  I  would  sit  up  until  midnight  and  recite 
the  entire  Haggadah,  winding  up  with  the  beautiful  Song 
of  Songs,  which  celebrates  the  mutual  love  and  courtship 
of  Grd  and  Israel ;  and  not  only  our  voices  but  also  our 
hearts  and  souls  would  blend  together. 

3.  There  Is  Not  that  Spirit  Today — Great  is  the  dif- 
feience  between  those  days  and  today. 

Like  a  twig  growing  up  beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
the  Jewish  child  then  grew  up  in  a  warm  Jewish  atmos- 
phere. From  his  earliest  days  he  lived  through  these 
beautiful  holiday  experiences  and  moods,  deriving  the 
greatest  spiritual  joy  from  them.  Even  though  he  did 
not  fully  understand  the  profound  significance  of  the 
holidays,  he  felt  their  holiness,  because  the  fervor  of  the 
parents  could  inspire  the  children.  Nowadays,  however, 
you  American  Jewish  children  are  growing  up  in  a  non- 
Jewish  atmosphere.  Even  when  you  witness  a  Seder 
service,  you  do  not  see  the  zeal  of  former  days  or 
live  through  such  inspiring  moments.  Your  parents 
who  came  over  here  from  Europe  have  had  to  face  the 
hard  task  of  adjusting  themselves  to  a  new  life.  They 
have  had  to  use  up  all  their  time  and  energy  in  order  to 
get  established  in  a  new  land.  Some  have  become  en- 
slaved by  toil,  while  others  are  absorbed  in  the  pursuit 
after  wealth.  Meanwhile  their  souls  have  been  neglected. 
Everything  is  drab  and  dark,  with  never  a  bright  ray  of 
spiritual  recreation,  never  a  moment  of  true  soul's  delight. 
And  I  do  so  want  you,  my  children,  to  get  all  the  pleasure 
out  of  the  Passover  Seder.     This  you  can  get  only  if 
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you  know  the  real  meaning  of  Passover;  so  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  more  about  Passover  than  is  told  in  the  Hag- 
gadah,  and  I  hope  you  will  listen  to  me  attentively. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Exodus 

Egypt   and    the    Egyptians.    —    The   Jews   in    Egypt.    —   The 
Deliverance.  —  Passover  in  the  Diaspora. 

1.  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians — Five  thousand  years 
ago  the  Egyptians  already  had  a  king  and  permitted  no 
stranger  to  settle  in  their  country.  Later  on  certain  Sem- 
itic tribes  conquered  the  land,  made  one  of  their  own 
stock  king  and  allowed  families  belonging  to  other  tribes 
to  dwell  among  them. 

Besides  the  king,  an  important  part  was  played  in 
Egypt  by  the  priests.  The  people  had  to  believe  every- 
thing the  priests  told  them,  and  worshipped  various  idols 
which  had  the  body  of  a  man  and  the  head  of  a  dog,  cat, 
crocodile,  or  the  Hke.  Besides  these  gods,  they  also  dei- 
fied and  worshipped  their  kings.  Thus  the  whole  people 
lived  in  ignorance.  And  yet  Egypt  was  even  then  pos- 
sessed of  a  considerable  measure  of  culture  and  science. 
The  Egyptians  built  beautiful  palaces  ,temples,  and  pyra- 
mide ;  they  were  good  farmers  and  dug  canals  to  irrigate 
their  fields.  As  a  result,  they  had  plenty  of  food,  and 
Egypt  became  the  granary  of  the  surrounding  world, 
especitlly  when  there  was  a  famine  in  the  neighboring 
countries. 
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2.  The  Jews  in  Egypt — Thirty-six  hundred  years  ago 
there  roamed  around  in  Asia,  between  Babylonia  and 
Egypt,  a  Semitic  tribe  called  Hebrews,  and  from  this 
tribe  one  family  detached  itself.  The  eldest  member  of 
this  family  was  Abraham,  who  is  regarded  as  the  father 
of  the  Jewish  people.  This  family  was  by  its  spirit  and 
conduct  different  from  all  the  neighboring  peoples.  Its 
members  displayed  a  tendency  toward  higher  moral 
relations  among  men.  We  see  Abraham  with  his  sublime 
humanitarianism  invoking  God's  mercy  upon  the  wicked 
men  of  Sodom;  we  learn  that  Abraham  aided  the  king 
of  Sodom  but  refused  to  be  paid  for  it.  Abraham  already 
entertained  the  belief  in  an  only  God,  who  exacts  a  high 
moral  behavior  from  man.  Now  God  commanded  Abra- 
ham to  depart  from  the  land  of  his  birth.  Accordingly 
Abraham  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan  not  far  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  the  entire  family  engaged 
in  herding  sheep  and  cattle,  and  lived  apart  from  its 
neighbors,  who  were  heathen. 

Abraham's  grandson,  Jacob,  had  twelve  sons.  Joseph, 
the  eleventh  son,  was  his  father's  favorite.  This  filled 
his  brothers  with  jealousy  and  hatred.  They  sold  Joseph 
into  slavery  and  then  told  their  father  that  he  had  been 
devoured  by  a  savage  beast.  Jacob  never  ceased  to 
mourn  his  beloved  son. 

Joseph  was  brought  to  Egypt  as  an  unfortunate  slave, 
but  thanks  to  his  ability  and  honesty  he  soon  made  a 
name  for  himself.  He  saved  the  country  from  famine, 
from  which  the  neighboring  countries  suffered  for  a 
number  of  years  because  the  fields  yielded  no  crops. 
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Pharaoh,  Egypt's  king,  recognized  Joseph's  ability  and 
made  him  second  only  to  himself. 

There  was  also  a  famine  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  where 
Joseph's  father  and  brothers  dwelt.  Accordingly  Jacob 
and  his  family  immigrated  into  Egypt,  where  the  ven- 
erable patriarch  found  his  long-lost  son.  They  were  set- 
tled in  the  most  fertile  part  of  Egypt,  where  they  raised 
cattle  and  lived  apart  from  the  Egyptians.  The  Jews 
multiplied  and  grew  into  a  populous  nation.  They  called 
themselves  B'nai  Yisroel  (the  Children  of  Israel)  because 
Jacob's  other  name  was  Israel,  and  because  the  Jews 
wished  to  be  distinguished  from  their  kinsmen — the  Ish- 
maelites,  Midianites,  Edomites,  etc. 

Following  the  death  of  Joseph,  when  the  Egyptian 
princes  had  after  a  long  war  overcome  the  Semites, 
they  expelled  the  latter  from  the  land,  the  Jews  alone 
being  permitted  to  remain.  Before  long,  however,  the 
Egyptian  rulers  began  to  fear  the  Jews,  lest  they  join 
their  fellow  Semites  in  case  of  another  invasion  by 
the  latter.  They  decided  to  weaken  the  Jews  bodily 
and  spiritually,  and  accordingly  an  order  was  issued 
whereby  all  the  Jews  were  declared  to  be  the  slaves 
of  the  government.  They  had  to  build  whole  cities 
with  imposing  monuments  and  magnificent  palaces. 
Egyptian  taskmasters  were  set  over  them,  who  flogged 
and  tortured  the  enslaved  Jews  in  the  most  brutal 
manner.  Next  Pharoah  commanded  that  all  Jewish 
male  children  bom  be  cast  into  the  Nile.  The  order 
was  carried  out  with  the  utmost  rigor.  If  a  Jewish 
woman  gave  birth  to  a  son,  he  was  torn  away  from 
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his  mother's  arms,  carried  to  the  river  and  hurled 
into  it. 

Under  these  terrible,  inhuman  conditions  the  children 
of  Israel  were  doomed  to  perish  and  disappear  from 
the  earth,  just  as  many  another  nation  had  been  blotted 
out. 

3.  The  Deliverance  of  the  Jews — It  was  in  those 
dark  days  that  Moses  was  bom.  For  three  months  his 
mother  hid  him  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  when  she  could 
no  longer  conceal  him,  the  unhappy  mother  decided  to 
trust  to  a  miracle  to  save  her  boy.  Accordingly  she 
put  the  infant  into  a  small  ark  and  left  it  by  the  river's 
brink.  The  king's  daughter  happened  to  go  bathing  in 
the  river  and  discovered  the  ark.  On  opening  it,  she 
saw  a  pretty  baby  that  was  crying.  The  child's  sister, 
Miriam,  who  was  watching  at  some  distance  to  see  what 
would  befall  her  baby  brother,  drew  near  to  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  and  asked:  "Shall  I  go  and  call  thee  a  nurse 
of  the  Hebrew  women?"  Pharaoh's  daughter  gave  her 
consent,  whereupon  Miriam  fetched  her  mother.  The 
mother  gladly  undertook  to  nurse  the  child,  with  the 
understanding,  however,  that  when  he  grew  up  she  must 
give  him  back  to  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

The  child  grew  up,  and  the  mother  had  to  part  with 
him  and  restore  him  to  the  daughter  of  the  king,  who 
thereupon  raised  him  as  her  own  son.  Moses  lived  and 
was  brought  up  as  a  prince;  but  he  knew  he  was  a  Jew, 
and  the  suffering  of  his  people  gave  him  no  rest.  He 
would  go  out  among  his  brethren  and  look  on  their 
affliction,  and  his  heart  would  break  with  anguish  and 
sorrow. 
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Moses  left  the  royal  palace  and  went  into  the  desert 
nearby,  where  he  married  and  kept  flocks  of  sheep. 
While  in  the  wilderness,  he  never  ceased  to  think  of  how 
he  might  free  his  brethren  from  bondage.  It  is  related 
in  the  Bible  that  while  in  the  desert  Moses  had  a  won- 
derful vision,  in  which  he  heard  the  voice  of  God,  saying : 
"I  will  send  thee  to  Pharaoh,  that  thou  mayest  bring 
forth  my  people  out  of  Egypt."  Moses  returned  to 
Egypt  and  with  his  brother  Aaron  repaired  to  Pharaoh 
and  urged  him  in  the  name  of  God  to  let  the  Jews  go. 
Pharaoh  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  God  visited  many 
plagues  upon  him  until  he  was  forced  to  let  the  Jews 
depart. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  Nisan  Moses  led  out  of  Egypt 
the  entire  Jewish  host,  six  hundred  thousand  men,  be- 
sides women  and  children.  The  Jews  had  dwelt  in 
Egypt  over  two  hundred  years.  They  departed  from 
Egypt  about  1250  years  before  the  Christian  era;  m 
other  words,  the  Exodus  took  place  about  three  thousand 
two  hundred  years  ago.  And  to  this  day  we  celebrate 
with  the  greatest  joy  and  fervor  the  anniversary  of  our 
deliverance  from  Egypt. 

4.  Passover  in  the  Diaspora — This  must  seem  incom- 
prehensible to  you  and  you  must  feel  like  asking  me: 
"How  could  the  Jew  in  the  Diaspora  celebrate  with  so 
much  enthusiasm  the  festival  of  freedom?  Having  lost 
his  independence  as  a  nation,  having  been  exiled  from 
his  country  and  scattered  all  over  the  world,  being 
everywhere  humiliated,  oppressed,  persecuted,  and 
robbed  of  all  human  rights  and  liberties,  how  could  he 
rejoice  so  much  over  the  memory  of  the  exodus  from 
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Egypt,  over  his  deliverance  from  bondage  some  thirty- 
two  centuries  ago? 

In  order  to  realize  the  full  significance  of  our  Passover 
in  the  Diaspora,  we  must  understand  two  things:  First, 
that  great  and  good  men  find  the  highest  bliss  here  on 
earth  in  creative  effort  by  which  mankind  is  benefited. 
You  surely  have  read  of  great  men  who  lived  in  misery 
and  want,  and  were  frequently  persecuted  and  even  con- 
demned to  die ;  yet  they  considered  themselves  happy  be- 
cause they  had  made  fresh  discoveries  and  introduced 
new  and  more  beautiful  ideas  in  the  world.  As  with 
individuals,  so  with  nations.  A  nation  that  has  achieved 
more  for  humanity,  that  has  done  more  to  enrich  the 
world's  culture,  may  likewise  feel  perfectly  happy.  Now 
of  all  the  civilized  nations  we  have  made  the  greatest 
and  finest  contribution  to  mankind.  The  Jewish  people 
introduced  in  the  world  the  beHef  in  an  only  God;  we 
gave  the  world  our  prophets;  through  our  Bible  it  has 
attained  to  a  nobler  conception  of  morality  and  justice. 
In  a  world  of  slavery  the  Jew  was  the  first  to  demon- 
strate that  the  chains  of  servitude  could  be  broken. 
Afterwards  the  Jew  continued  to  preach  freedom  in  every 
field  of  human  endeavor.  Had  we  not  been  delivered 
from  Egypt,  we  would  have  been  submerged  by  slavery 
and  wiped  out  along  with  other  nations  the  very  memory 
of  which  is  dead,  and  mankind  as  a  whole  would  prob- 
ably not  be  as  far  advanced  as  it  is  today.  Passover, 
then,  is  the  birthday  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  nation, 
and  marks  the  ushering  in  of  new  ideas  into  the  world ; 
it  was  mankind's  first  lesson  in   freedom.     This  alone 
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would  have  been  enough  to  cause  us  to  celebrate  with 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  the  festival  of  freedom. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  understand  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  freedom:  outward,  bodily  freedom, 
and  inner,  spiritual  freedom.  There  are  men  who  enjoy 
to  the  full  outward  freedom,  but  their  inner  life,  their 
spirit,  is  enslaved;  and  there  are  others  who  have  no 
freedom  outwardly,  but  their  spirit  and  entire  inner  life 
remains  absolutely  free.  Herein  the  Jew  showed  that 
while  he  possessed  no  outward  freedom  in  the  Diaspora, 
he  not  only  preserved  his  inner  freedom  but  actually 
enlarged  it.  Therefore  the  Diaspora  Jew  celebrates  the 
festival  of  freedom  in  the  full  consciousness  that  he  is 
master  of  his  inner  self,  that  his  spirit  and  soul  is  free 
and  could  not  be  crushed  by  the  most  powerful  nations. 

CHAPTER  HI. 
Slavery  Under  Rulers 

The  Earliest  Rulers.  — Rulers  in  the  Christian  World.  —  Rulers 
among  the  Jews.  —  The  Nations  Learn  from  the  Torah. 

1.  The  Earliest  Rulers — Primitive  man  lived  all  by 
himself.  He  engaged  in  hunting  animals  for  food.  As 
soon  as  his  children  were  sufficiently  grown  up,  they 
would  leave  their  mother  and  go  out  hunting  on  their 
own  account.  Little  by  little  man  succeeded  in  taming 
and  domesticating  certain  animals  until  he  had  a  whole 
herd,  which  he  kept  in  pasture  and  was  thus  supplied 
with  milk  and  meat  and  with  skins  for  clothing.     In 
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this  way  he  changed  from  hunter  to  nomad  or  shepherd, 
which  tended  to  strengthen  and  solidify  family  life. 
Parents  and  children  watched  over  their  herds  and 
flocks,  and  the  father  became  the  head  and  ruler  of  the 
family.  These  families  had  to  wander  about  all  the 
time  in  order  to  find  fresh  grazing  and  watering  places 
for  their  herds.  Later  on,  when  men  discovered  that 
they  could  till  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  food  for 
themselves  and  their  cattle,  some  of  them  became  tillers 
of  the  soil  and  settled  permanently  in  a  particular  locality. 
In  order  to  guard  against  raids  and  attacks  by  stronger 
men,  a  number  of  families  would  live  together  for  mutual 
protection.  Thus  social  life  originated  and  trade  sprang 
up  between  the  farmers  and  the  nomads,  grain  being 
bartered  for  sheep  and  cattle.  As  time  went  on,  com- 
merce grew;  there  arose  all  kinds  of  artisans  and 
workers;  men  were  divided  into  various  classes,  and 
cities  began  to  spring  up.  Out  of  single  families  there 
arose  whole  nations,  and  out  of  separate  parcels  of  land 
whole  countries.  In  order  to  protect  the  country,  a  man 
who  had  demonstrated  his  prowess  was  chosen  chief. 
He  became  king,  and  in  due  time  the  kingship  became 
hereditary. 

Thus  began  the  reign  of  kings.  Their  task  was  to 
defend  their  people.  Before  long,  however,  these  rulers 
and  protectors  became  despots  and  the  oppressors  of 
their  own  people.  They  seized  all  the  wealth  of  the  land 
and  rioted  in  luxury,  while  the  whole  nation  languished 
in  slavery.  When  we  read  history,  we  learn  how  cruelly 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Ashur  treated  their 
peoples.     The  masses  toiled  and  earned  nothing  thereby, 
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the  royal  family  taking  everything  away  from  them. 
Even  the  Roman  emperors  enslaved  their  people,  while 
they  themselves  lived  in  luxury  and  often  also  indulged 
in  the  wildest  orgies.  One  day,  when  the  Emperor  Nero 
wanted  to  have  some  excitement,  he  gave  orders  that 
a  considerable  number  of  people  be  placed  aboard  a 
ship  and  the  ship  be  taken  out  to  sea  and  set  on  fire, 
so  that  he  might  be  thrilled  by  the  sight  of  men  struggling 
with  death  between  fire  and  water. 

2.  Rulers  in  the  Christian  World — In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  written :  ".  .  .  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  re- 
sisteth  the  ordinance  of  God."^  In  another  place  it  Is 
stated:  "Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  ma?j, 
for  the  Lord's  sake ;  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme, 
or  unto  governors,  as  being  sent  by  him."^  Thus  the 
Christian  clergy  has  at  all  times  been  the  upholder  of 
the  throne.  The  Church  allied  itself  with  the  govern- 
ment in  power,  and  together  they  kept  the  subject  peoples 
in  ignorance  and  lived  at  the  expense  of  an  enslaved 
humanity. 

Unlimited  was  the  authority  of  the  Christian  rulers. 
Until  recently  we  still  had  with  us  such  a  miserable 
weakling  as  Czar  Nicholas  II  of  Russia,  in  whose  hands 
rested  the  fate  of  one'  hundred  and  fifty  milHon  people 
who  bled  and  languished  under  his  heavy  yoke;  yet  no 
one  was  permitted  to  say  anything  against  his  inhuman, 
tyrannical  treatment  of  his  subjects.       And  his  chief 


1)  Paul  to  the  Romans,  13:1-2. 

2)  Peter,  First  Epistle,  2:13-14. 
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adviser  and  aide  was  Pobyedonostsev,  the  pillar  of  the 

Russian  Church. 

3.  Rulers  among  the  Jews — In  our  Torah  it  is  writ- 
ten t  "When  thou  .  .  .  shalt  say:  *I  will  set  a  king  over 
me'  ...  he  shall  not  multiply  horses  to  himself  .  .  . 
neither  shall  he  greatly  multiply  to  himself  silver  and 
gold  ...  he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book 
.  .  .  and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life  .  .  . 
that  his  heart  be  not  lifted  up  against  his  brethren.'*^ 

When  the  Jewish  people  settled  in  its  own  land,  it  did 
not  have  a  king  for  over  three  hundred  years.  The  peo- 
ple chose  a  judge  to  be  their  leader.  Afterwards,  when 
the  people  began  to  clamor  for  a  king,  it  is  related  in  the 
Bible  that  the  thing  displeased  the  prophet  Samuel,  and 
God  said  to  him :  ''Hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  people, 
for  they  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected 
me."'*  Here  the  prophet  expressed  the  spirit  of  our 
Torah,  namely,  that  God  alone  is  fit  to  rule,  and  not  a 
mere  man.  And  the  prophet  pictured  to  the  people  how 
a  king  would  enslave  them  all  and  take  away  all  their 
possessions,  and  when  they  should  cry  out,  God  would 
not  answer  them.^ 

And  after  the  Jews  had  a  king  and  the  king  did  wrong, 
a  prophet  would  come  and  reprove  him.  The  prophet 
Samuel  said  to  King  Saul :  'Thou  hast  done  foolishly ; 
thou  hast  not  kept  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  .  .  .  now  thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue."^  When 
Solomon  levied  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people,  the  prophet 

3)  Deuteronomy,   17:14-20.  5)  I  Samuel  8:11.18. 

4)  I  Samuel.  8:7;   12.  17.  6)  I  Samuel  13:13-14;  15,  23-28. 
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Ahijah  aided  in  the  uprising  against  him/  When  Quevn 
Jezebel  brought  about  the  death  of  Naboth,  the  prophet 
Elijah  said  to  the  king:  *'In  the  place  where  dogs  licked 
the  blood  of  Naboth  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood."^  And 
Jeremiah  says  to  King  Jehoiakim:  "Woe  unto  him  that 
buildeth  his  house  by  unrighteousness  .  .  .  that  useth  his 
neighbor's  services  without  wages.  .  .  .  But  thine  eyes 
and  thy  heart  are  not  but  for  thy  covetousness."^ 

In  what  other  history  will  you  meet  with  spiritual  lead- 
ers like  the  Jewish  prophets  who  speak  in  this  manner 
to  their  rulers  ?  And  where  else  will  you  find  kings  who 
would  listen  to  such  words? 

4.  The  Nations  Learn  from  Our  Torah — In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  English,  who  are  well  versed  in  our 
Bible,  compelled  King  John  to  grant  them  the  Magna 
Charta,  which  guarantees  the  personal  liberty  and  rights 
of  every  citizen ;  later  on,  the  English  Puritans  drew  their 
moral  strength  from  the  Bible.  They  created  the  free 
English  democracy  under  the  inspiration  of  our  Torah. 

The  great  heroes  and  leaders  who  freed  America  from 
the  British  yoke  were  likewise  inspired  and  encouraged 
by  our  Bible.  Samuel  Langdon,  D.D.,  President  of  Har- 
vard College,  who  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
convention  when  the  Constitution  came  before  that  body 
for  adoption,  said:  "The  Jewish  government,  according 
to  the  original  constitution  which  was  divinely  estab- 
lished, if  considered  merely  in  a  civil  view,  was  a  perfect 
republc.  .  .  .  The  civil  policy  of  Israel  is  doubtless  an 
excellent  general  model  ...  at  least,  some  principal  laws 

7)  I  Kings,  11:29. 

8)  I  Kings.  21:19-25. 

9)  Jercmiai,  22:13.20, 
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and  orders  of  it  may  be  copied  in  more  modern  establish- 
ments."^^ And  the  great  Enghsh  scientist  T.  H.  Huxley 
said :  "Throughout  the  history  of  the  western  world,  the 
Scriptures  .  .  .  have  been  the  greatest  instigators  of  re- 
volt against  the  worst  forms  of  clerical  and  political 
despotism."^^ 

CHAPTER  TV 

Chattel  Slavery 

Slavery  among  the  Ancients.  —  Slavery  in  the  Christian  World. 
Servants  among   the  Jezvs 

1.  Slavery  among  the  Ancients — Slavery  probably 
began  with  war  captives  whose  lives  had  been  spared 
and  who  had  been  condemned  to  a  life  of  servitude. 

Later  on  there  arose  a  traffic  in  slaves,  just  as  we 
deal  in  cattle  and  horses.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  even 
after  they  had  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization, 
still  treated  their  slaves  like  horses  and  oxen;  and  the 
master  had  the  right  to  kill  his  slave.  The  Greek  phil- 
osopher Plato  says  in  his  famous  Republic  that  all  men 
must  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  in- 
cludes the  educated,  who  ought  to  be  the  rulers;  the 
second  class  includes  the  soldiers,  and  the  third  class  the 
rest  of  the  people,  who  ought  to  work  and  provide  for 
the  other  two  classes.  Plato's  pupil,  Aristotle,  who  is 
commonly  regarded  as  mankind's  greatest  thinker,  de- 
clares that  slavery  is  indispensable  to  humanity.    Accord- 


10)  Madison  C.  Peters,  Justice  to  the  Jews,  p.  5. 

11)  T.  H.  Huxley,  Science  and  Christian  Tradition, 
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ing  to  him,  on  the  day  a  man  is  bom,  nature  itself  deter- 
mines whether  he  is  to  be  a  master  or  a  slave.  If  he  is 
able-bodied,  he  should  be  a  slave  all  his  life. 

2.  Slavery  in  the  Christian  World — Next  came  the 
apostles  of  Christianity  and  justified  slavery.  Says  the 
apostle  Paul:  "Servants,  obey  in  all  things  your  mas- 
ters .  .  .  fearing  God.  And  whatsoever  ye  do,  work  at 
it  heartily ;  knowing  that  from  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive 
the  reward  of  the  inheritance."^  And  the  apostle  Peter 
says :  "Servants,  be  subject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear; 
not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  perverse."^ 

And  so  slavery  continued  to  exist  until  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  in  such  a  free  country 
as  the  United  States  of  America,  slavery  was  not  abol- 
ished until  1863  and  only  after  a  sanguinary  civil  war. 

3.  Servants  among  the  Jews — When  Moses  gave  the 
Torah  to  the  Jewish  people  about  thirty-two  centuries 
ago,  it  was  not  possible  to  abolish  slavery  altogether ;  but 
certain  humane  laws  were  laid  down  regarding  slaves. 
We  Jews  have  no  commandments  enjoining  the  slave  to 
be  submissive  and  to  serve  his  master  with  all  his  heart 
as  Christianity  teaches.  Our  Torah  commands  only  the 
master  to  be  kind  to  his  servant.  Our  Bible  says :  "And 
if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor  with  thee,  and  sell  himself 
unto  thee,  thou  shalt.not  make  him  to  serve  as  a  bond- 
servant. .  .  .  Thou  shalt  not  rule  him  with  rigor,  but 
shalt  fear  thy  God.""^  The  term  of  service  was  limited 
to  six  years;  and  if  a  man  beats  his  slave  to  death,  he 
must  forfeit  his  own  life,  as  though  he  had  killed  a  free 

1)  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  3:22-24;  to  the  Ephesians,  6:5-6. 

2)  Peter,  First  Epistle,  2:18-19. 
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man.5  And  at  the  end  of  the  six  years,  when  the  servant 
goes  free,  the  Torah  says:  "And  thou  shalt  not  let  him 
go  empty;  thou  shalt  furnish  him  liberally  out  of  thy 
flock,  and  out  of  thy  threshing-floor,  and  out  of  thy  wine- 
press. ...  It  shall  not  seem  hard  unto  thee  when  thou 
lettest  him  go  free  from  thee."^ 

And  how  humane  are  the  laws  concerning  servitude. 
When  one  buys  a  maidservant,  the  master,  or  his  son, 
must  marry  her,  and  deal  with  her  after  the  manner  of 
all  wives,  and  may  not  diminish  her  conjugal  rights.  And 
if  she  does  not  please  her  master  as  a  wife,  he  may  not 
sell  her  to  another  but  must  set  her  f  ree7 

Nor  was  it  only  Jewish  servants  who  had  their  rights ; 
even  Gentile  servants  were  protected  by  our  Torah.  The 
slave  was  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  household.  One 
day  a  week,  namely  the  Sabbath,  the  servant  was  entitled 
to  rest  like  the  other  members  of  the  household  ;^  and  on 
holidays,  too,  he  rested  and  partook  of  everything  equally 
with  the  others.  The  Torah  says:  "And  thou  shalt  re- 
joice before  the  Lord  thy  Gk)d  (on  feast  days),  thou,  and 
thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  manservant  and  thy 
maidservant."'  And  if  a  man  smote  out  his  bondman's 
tooth,  he  had  to  let  him  go  free  forthwith.^^ 

And  what  a  fine  thought  is  embodied  in  the  Torah  con- 
cerning the  servant  who  at  the  end  of  his  six  years  of 
servitude  does  not  want  to  go  free.  It  says :  "But  if  the 
servant  shall  plainly  say,  ...  I  will  not  go  out  free,  then 
his  master  shall  bring  him  unto  the  judges,  and  shall 

4)  Leriticus,  25:39-43.  8)  Exodus,  20:9. 

5)  Exodus,  21:20;   Sanhedrin,  p.  22.                  9)  Deuteronomy,   16:11. 

6)  Deuteronomy,  15:13-18.  10)  Exodus,  21:26-27. 

7)  Exodus,  21:7-11. 
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bring  him  to  the  door,  or  unto  the  door-post;  and  his 
master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl,  and  he 
shall  serve  him  forever." ^^  The  Talmud  explains  that  the 
reason  why  the  servant's  ear  was  pierced  was  that  the 
ear  which  had  heard  God's  words,  "the  Jews  are  my 
servants,"  yet  persists  in  getting  a  human  master,  de- 
serves to  be  bored  through  so  that  all  may  see  that  he 
is  the  kind  of  a  man  who  has  no  objection  to  being  a 
servant.^2 

As  time  went  on,  the  sentiment  against  slavery  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  among  the  Jews.  The  prophet 
Jeremiah,  who  lived  some  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago, 
demanded  of  his  people  in  the  name  of  God  that  they 
let  their  menservants  and  maidservants  go  free;^^  and 
when  the  rich  refused  to  liberate  their  servants,  the 
prophet  warned  them  in  God's  name  that  they  would  be 
punished  for  this  with  the  sword,  with  pestilence,  and 
with  famine.^'^ 

And  later  on  our  Talmudic  sages  said:  *Thou  shalt 
treat  thy  servant  as  a  brother.  He  shall  not  carry  thv 
things  after  thee  to  the  bathhouse,  neither  shall  he  help 
thee  put  on  thy  shoes." ^^  And  elsewhere  the  Talmud 
says :  "Thou  shalt  not  give  thy  servant  black  bread  when 
thou  eatest  white  bread;  thou  shalt  not  give  him  poor 
wine  when  thou  drinkest  good  wine,  neither  shalt  thou 
make  him  sleep  on  straw  when  thou  sleepest  on  feath- 
ers."^^  And  in  another  place  it  says:  *^If  thou  hast  only 
one  pillow  to  sleep  on,  give  it  to  thy  servant."^^ 


11)  Exodus,  21:5.  .3"3  ,ps}»np  (12 

13)  Jeremiah,  34:9. 

14)  Jeremiah,  34:17.  .^03  K">DD  (15 
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Maimonides  says:  "Do  not  make  the  burden  of  thy 
Gentile  servant  too  heavy ;  do  not  oppress  him ;  give  him 
of  all  thou  eatest  and  drinkest,  and  do  not  offend  him 
with  thy  speech."^^ 

And  in  the  Shulhan  Aruk  it  is  written:  "Be  merciful 
unto  the  Gentile  servant ;  make  not  his  burden  heavy  and 
offend  him  not  even  with  words."^^ 

CHAPTER  V 

Spiritual  Slavery 

IVill    Power.   —  Freedom    and    Will    Power.   —  The    Jew's 
Spiritual  Freedom. 

What  is  the  existence  of  a  nation  if  not  the 
existence  of  its  national  spirit?  What  is  the 
importance  of  a  nation  if  not  the  importance 
of  the  spiritual  treasures  it  has  added  to  hurnan 
culture?  And  what  is  the  freedom  of  a  nation 
if  not  the  inner  freedom  to  develop  its  abilities 
along  the  path  trodden  out  by  the  march  of 
its  history? 

.(377  nioy  ,6  nna  ,r\)'>m  ,wn  inx) 

1.  Will  Power — One  of  the  finest  human  traits  is  a 
strong  will  combined  with  resolution  and  self-reliance.  A 
man's  will  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  finest  spiritual 
qualities ;  it  is  the  basis  of  his  ability  to  endure,  to  wait, 
to  persist  and  persevere  in  reaching  the  goal,  and  not  to 
lose  courage  and  give  up  the  fight. 

A  strong  body  without  will  power  is  like  a  ship  with- 
out a  helmsman,  or  as  is  commonly  said,  like  a  ship 
without  a  rudder,  which  is  tossed  about  by  every  wind 
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and  forced  out  of  its  proper  course.  But  when  one  is 
possessed  of  will  power,  his  will  becomes  the  pilot  and 
steers  him  safely  through  the  most  violent  storms. 

Will  power  also  enables  a  man  to  concentrate  his  mind 
on  a  certain  subject  in  order  to  understand  it  thoroughly 
and  to  arrive  at  the  right  conclusion.  In  a  word,  man 
is  in  need  of  a  strong  and  fully  developed  will. 

But  you,  my  children,  must  not  think  that  will  powtr 
means  for  a  man  to  be  unreasonably  bent  on  doing  some- 
thing even  though  it  is  something  harmful  to  himself  or 
others.  Such  willfulness  is  no  more  than  recklessness. 
We  must  first  know  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil;  we 
must  have  a  proper  conception  of  our  moral  obligations ; 
we  must  be  able  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad 
traits  and  impulses,  and  then  our  will  must  step  in  and 
help  us  do  what  is  noble  and  beautiful. 

And  you  must  likewise  know  that  will  power  is  needed 
not  only  in  order  to  do  good  deeds  and  perform  noble 
acts,  but  even  more  in  order  to  abstain  from  doing  wrong. 
The  will  must  develop  in  a  man  the  strongest  power  of 
resistance  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  overcome  evil  im- 
pulses and  temptations  and  allurements.  "Who  is  mighty  ? 
He  who  subdues  his  passions."^ 

2.  Freedom  and  Will  Power — Now  that  you  have  an 
idea  of  the  importance  of  will  power,  I  should  like  to 
dwell  upon  the  importance  of  spiritual  freedom,  which 
is  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  strengthen 
and  develop  our  will  and  make  use  of  it  in  life. 

You  ought  to  know  that  human  freedom  possesses  an 
ethical  significance  only  when  it  is  ingrained  in  our  soul, 

1)  Pirke  Abot,  Chapter  4. 
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when  it  is  not  blind  and  unreasoning,  but  a  moral,  con- 
scious freedom  rooted  in  reason  and  founded  on  lofty 
principles  and  ideals.  This  kind  of  freedom  leads  a  man 
to  live  an  orderly,  moral  life.  Such  spiritual  freedom 
cannot  be  affected  by  external  conditions,  no  matter  how 
favorable  or  unfavorable  they  may  be.  Possessing  such 
spiritual  freedom,  our  will  power  may  develop  to  iis 
utmost.  Convictions  which  are  the  products  of  our  moral 
consciousness  are  sure  to  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
zeal. 

3.  The  Jew's  Spiritual  Freedom — The  Jewish  people 
has  in  exile  attained  to  the  highest  stage  of  spiritual  free- 
dom coupled  with  matchless  will  power. 

When  men  were  still  but  little  civilized,  they  contented 
themselves  with  the  physical  enslavement  of  their  fellow- 
men,  but  tolerated  the  spiritual  life  of  the  vanquished. 
As  you  will  see  later  on,  the  Jews  under  the  rule  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Persians  were  able  to  live  and  develop 
spiritually  as  their  Torah  bade  them  to,  without  hin- 
drance. Later  on,  however,  as  the  world  began  to  pro- 
gress, especially  after  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion, 
men  were  forced  with  fire  and  sword  to  abandon  their 
faith,  to  suppress  their  spiritual  needs  and  desires  and  to 
live  as  their  oppressors  commanded  them  to.  And  even 
under  our  present  civilization,  even  in  free,  democratic 
countries,  the  strong  make  every  effort  to  stamp  out  in 
the  weak  everything  that  is  their  own  and  to  force  upon 
them  quite  alien  cultures  and  new  views  of  life.  Thus 
men  become  spiritually  enslaved  and  suppress  their  own 
wishes  and  imitate  others  against  their  own  habits  and 
inclinations;  they  profane  everything  sacred  and  deny 
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their  own  self.    Such  spiritual  slavery  is  most  degrading 
and  harmful  to  man. 

But  until  recently  the  Diaspora  Jew  manifested  mar- 
velous spiritual  freedom  and  sublime  will  power.  Like 
a  hero  and  martyr,  he  said  to  his  tormentors :  "You  have 
been  able  to  destroy  my  political  freedom,  but  you  cannot 
destroy  my  spiritual  freedom.  You  can  do  anything  you 
please  with  my  body,  but  my  soul  is  beyond  your  power.*' 
And  from  the  Maccabees  to  the  humblest  Diaspora  Jew 
we  emerged  victorious  from  the  struggle.  The  Jew's 
spirit  could  not  be  crushed,  he  remained  free  and  un- 
shaken in  his  determination  to  live  according  to  the  de- 
sires of  his  soul,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science and  convictions;  and  the  consciousness  of  his 
spiritual  freedom  bred  a  noble  pride  in  him.  The  exiled 
Jew  was  proud  of  his  name  because  he  realized  that  he 
bore  within  him  the  finest  and  most  humane  ideals  and 
the  highest  aspirations  toward  complete  human  freedom ; 
and  although  these  ideals  and  aspirations  could  not  be 
realized  at  once,  the  Jew  felt  that  the  mere  possession  of 
such  ideals  and  aspirations  was  of  great  significance  and 
value. 

"Aristotle  says  of  a  good  man  living  in  circumstances 
in  which  he  cannot  find  scope  for  his  highest  virtues,  'his 
nobility  shines  through'."^ 

The  philosopher  Kant  said:  "A  good  will  is  good  not 
because  of  what  it  performs  or  effects,  not  by  its  aptness 
for  the  attainment  of  some  proposed  end,  but  simply  by 
virtue  of  volition.  .  .  .  Even  if  it  should  happen  that, 
owing  to  a  special  disfavor  of  fortune,  or  the  niggardly 

2)  J.  S.  MacKenzie,  ManutI  of  Ethics,  p.  16. 
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provision  of  a  stepmotherly  nature,  this  will  should 
wholly  lack  power  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  if  with  the 
greatest  efforts  it  should  yet  achieve  nothing,  and  there 
should  remain  only  the  good  will  (not,  to  be  sure,  a  mere 
wish,  but  the  summoning  of  all  means  in  our  power), 
then,  like  a  jewel,  it  would  still  shine  by  its  own  light,  as 
a  thing  which  has  its  whole  value  in  itself."^ 

Bearing  in  mind  the  views  of  these  two  philosophers, 
the  Jewish  people  may  feel  proud  of  the  high  ideals  it 
cherishes,  of  the  great  hope  it  nurses  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  words  of  the  prophets  shall  be  fulfilled, 
and  brotherhood,  equality,  and  perfect  liberty  shall  pre- 
vail in  the  world. 

A  contemporary  Jewish  thinker,  in  speaking  of  Pass- 
over, concludes  his  remarks  with  the  following  words: 
*This  dazzlingly  beautiful  historic  fact,  this  golden  cradle 
of  the  Jewish  people,  is  far,  far  more  important  than  a 
historic  event ;  it  is  a  poetic  symbol  of  man's  struggle  for 
freedom  .  .  .  driven  on  by  a  great  ideal.  .  .  .  All  man- 
kind may  celebrate  the  Jewish  Passover.""^ 

And  now,  my  children,  you  know  why  Passover  is  so 
dear  and  holy  to  the  Jews.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
solemn  of  Jewish  national  holidays.  It  is  the  birthday 
of  the  Jewish  people  as  a  nation;  it  is  the  beginning  of 
our  eternal  struggle  for  freedom,  especially  for  spiritual 
freedom. 

And  so  we  may  proudly  say:  "i:nnn  JttT»,  the  season 
of  our  freedom.    It  is  the  Feast  of  Freedom. 


3)  Ibid.,  pp.  15-16. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  Meaning  of  Shevuoth 

A  Farmers^  Feast.  —  The  Day  on  Which  the  Torah  Was  Given. 

1.  A  Farmers'  Feast — The  word  "Shevuoth"  means 
weeks,  and  is  derived  from  the  passage  in  the  Bible 
wherein  it  is  said :  "Seven  weeks  shalt  thou  number  unto 
thee ;  from  the  time  the  sickle  is  first  put  to  the  standing 
com  shalt  thou  begin  to  number  seven  weeks.  And  thou 
shalt  keep  the  feast  of  weeks  {shevuoth)."'^  At  first  it 
was  a  farmers'  feast.  When  the  Jewish  people  still  dwelt 
in  its  own  land,  the  Jew  engaged  chiefly  in  tilling  the 
soil.  Hence  Jewish  holidays  are  associated  with  events 
in  the  farmer's  life.  Shevuoth  is  designated  in  the  Bible 
as  "the  feast  of  the  harvest"^ ;  that  is,  the  feast  that  marks 
the  reaping  of  the  grain,  for  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
grain  was  ripe.  In  another  place  the  Bible  calls  it  "the 
day  of  the  first-f ruits"^ ;  it  was  the  day  the  farmers 
brought  the  first  ripe  fruits  to  the  Temple  as  a  freewill- 
offering  to  God  for  the  blessing  He  had  bestowed  upon 
their  fields  and  vineyards.'^ 

The  procession  of  those  bearing  the  first-fruits  is  thus 
described  in  the  Mishnah^ :  **The  farmers  of  each  district 


1)  Deuteronomy,  16:9-10. 

2)  Exodus,  23:16. 

3)  Numbers,  28:26. 

4)  Leviticus,  23:17.  ."3  pift  ,Dni33     (5 
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would  gather  in  one  place  and  then  set  out  in  a  body  for 
Jerusalem.  They  loaded  the  choicest  fruit  upon  the  backs 
of  oxen  which  were  adorned  with  olive  branches  and 
fillets  of  gold.  First  went  the  flute  players,  then  marched 
the  merry,  frolicsome  farmers.  When  they  drew  near 
Jerusalem,  the  leading  men  of  the  city  came  out  to  meet 
their  brothers,  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  welcomed  them 
heartily.  The  flutists  continued  to  play  imtil  the  proces- 
sion reached  the  Temple.  Every  one  present,  even  the 
king,  carried  a  basket  full  of  fruit  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  thus  they  entered  the  court  of  the  Temple.  Here 
they  were  met  by  the  Levites,  who  chanted  the  thirtieth 
Psalm ;  and  when  they  entered  the  Temple  proper,  certain 
verses  from  the  Torah  (Deuteronomy,  26:3-103)  were 
recited,  and  the  High  Priest  received  the  fruit." 

2.  The  Day  on  which  the  Torah  Was  Given — Shev- 
uoth  has  another  and  most  important  meaning.  It  is  also 
designated  as  "the  time  when  the  Torah  was  given  to 
us,"  for  it  is  related  in  the  Bible  that  in  the  third  month 
after  the  children  of  Israel  had  departed  from  Egypt, 
they  came  to  Sinai  and  there  received  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments.^ 

Thus  Shevuoth  has  ever  since  had  two  meanings:  the 
feast  of  the  first-fruits  and  the  anniversary  of  the  giving 
of  the  Law  unto  Israel.  His  cruel  exile  took  the  Jew 
away  from  the  natural  and  healthy  life  of  the  farmer; 
persecution  compelled  him  to  live  on  air  and  smoke,  as 
it  were,  and  never  to  be  sure  of  his  next  day's  bread. 
His  enemies  shut  him  up  in  dark  and  foul  ghettos;  he 
could  not  enjoy  God's  sweet  gifts,  sunshine  and  pure  air, 


6)  Exodus  19  and  20. 
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never  setting  eye  on  tree  or  blade  of  grass.  Nevertheless 
he  continued  to  sing  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  on 
Shevuoth  he  celebrated  the  day  of  the  first-fruits,  the 
feast  of  his  land-tilling  forefathers;  and  the  sweet  re- 
membrance of  the  past  awakened  in  him  a  strong  hope 
that  some  day  he  would  return  to  his  land  and  again 
cultivate  his  fields  and  vineyards,  and  celebrate  a  real 
"day  of  the  first-fruits." 

However,  to  the  Jew  in  the  Diaspora  the  main  signifi- 
cance of  Shevuoth  was  that  it  commemorated  the  day  on 
which  he  received  the  Torah,  when  the  belief  in  one  God 
was  first  proclaimed  to  the  world ;  hence  Shevuoth  always 
makes  a  profound  impression  upon  the  Jew.  It  produces 
in  him  an  exalted,  holy  mood,  his  soul  breaks  away  from 
its  cramped,  dismal  Diaspora  life  and  soars  aloft  among 
the  vast  and  luminous  heavenly  spheres.  His  dark  present 
vanishes ;  his  soul  is  filled  with  scenes  from  his  glorious 
and  wonderful  past,  and  his  faith  in  a  brighter  future 
is  renewed. 

And  not  only  the  grown-up  folks,  but  even  the  young- 
sters were  inspired  by  the  feast  of  Shevuoth.  Even  in 
the  days  when  I  was  a  heder  boy,  as  soon  as  they  began 
to  read  on  Shevuoth  the  Bible's  account  of  the  giving  of 
the  Torah,  I  would  be  carried  in  my  thoughts  far,  far 
away,  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai  in  the  desert,  and  a 
glorious  and  awe-inspiring  scene  would  be  enacted  before 
my  eyes.  Six  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  women  and 
children,  are  standing  around  the  mountain.  Suddenly  it 
begins  to  thunder,  peal  following  upon  peal,  and  the 
rumbling  reverberates  throughout  the  desert ;  flashes  of 
lightning  like  seas  of  fire  flood  the  whole  world;  Mount 
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Sinai  is  wrapped  in  a  thick  cloud  as  with  a  praying  shaw' 
and  shakes  like  a  wind-swept  palm  tree ;  and  God's  voice 
is  heard  above  the  din,  saying:  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God.' 
Yes,  my  children,  from  our  earliest  childhood  davs 
there  was  instilled  in  us  a  love  and  high  regard  for  the 
Jewish  people  and  its  marvelous,  extraordinary  history. 
But  you,  growing  up  as  you  are  in  a  non- Jewish  atmos- 
phere and  under  quite  different  conditions,  cannot  imagine 
the  sublimity  of  Shevuoth.  Therefore  I  will  try  to  con- 
vey to  you  in  the  next  few  chapters  my  Shevuoth  senti- 
ments and  thoughts.  In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have 
shown  you  that  Passover  is  the  birthday  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  now  I  am  going  to  show  that  Shevuoth  is 
the  birthday  of  Judaism. 

CHAPTER  VII 
On  Religion  in  General 

What    Is    Religion f  —  Does    Man    Need    Religion?  ^-  The 
Earliest  Religions. 

1.  What  Is  Religion? — Religion  means,  first,  belief  in 
a  superhuman,  supreme  Power;  second,  a  certain  system 
of  morality  based  on  this  belief.  In  other  words,  religion 
means  to  believe  and  to  obey,  and  he  may  be  called  a  reli- 
gious man  whose  faith  is  strong  and  sincere  and  marked 
by  a  deep  regard  for,  and  obedience,  to  the  Supreme 
Power,  and  whose  behavior,  both  in  his  private  life  and 
in  his  relations  with  other  men,  is  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  principles  of  his  creed.  In  addition,  every  reli- 
gion  has   certain  rites  and  ceremonies  whose  purpose 
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is  to  put  the  believer  in  the  proper  religious  frame  of 
mind. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  many  a  man  senseless 
superstition  passes  for  religion.  There  exist  certain  reli- 
gious notions  which  are  survivals  from  the  days  when 
mankind  was  still  in  a  low  stage  of  development,  and 
these  superstitions  are  firmly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  man. 

There  are  likewise  men  who  observe  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  their  faith,  but  not  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. Many  of  these  men  are  simply  hypocrites,  de- 
ceitful persons  who  want  to  impose  upon  the  world  by 
giving  the  appearance  of  piety.  But  there  are  also  thor- 
oughly sincere  persons  who,  thanks  to  ignorance,  do  not 
understand  the  higher  teachings  of  religion  and  content 
themselves  with  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Nachman  Krochmal  says:  "When  a  man  is  on  a  low 
cultural  level,  he  can  satisfy  his  spiritual  needs  with 
outward  religious  observances;  but  as  he  becomes  more 
highly  developed,  he  wants  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  reli- 
gion."! 

2.  Does  Man  Need  Religion? — Nowadays  we  come 
across  people  who  are  against  religion.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  socialists.  The  latter  have  accepted  the 
theory  of  the  materialists  which  teaches  that  the  universe 
contains  only  matter  and  no  spirit,  that  all  social  phe- 
nomena are  based  on  material  conditions,  and  that  conse- 
quently religion  is  wholly  superfluous.  Nor  is  the  social- 
ists' opposition  to  religion  merely  a  matter  of  philosophic 
speculation ;  it  is  one  of  their  principles  to  fight  religion. 
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The  reason  for  such  an  attitude  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
struggle  for  social  reforms  began  in  those  places  where 
the  dominant  religion  is  Christianity,  which  teaches  that 
a  man  must  be  obedient  and  submissive  to  kings  and 
rulers,^  and  that  the  enslaved  masses  must  obey  their 
masters  and  serve  them  with  all  their  hearts. ^  Little 
wonder,  then,  that  the  sociaHsts  are  hostile  to  reUgion; 
but  what  fault  can  one  find  with  the  Jewish  faith,  which 
teaches  perfect  social  justice  and  equal  treatment  for  all 
men? 

And  as  regards  the  theory  of  materialism,  it  is  now 
rejected  by  the  greatest  thinkers.  Thomas  Masaryk,  who 
was  a  distinguished  professor  of  philosophy  before  be 
became  the  first  President  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  says: 
"Materialism  as  a  view  of  life  is  the  virus  we  are  infected 
with."  And  Felix  Adler  writes:  "The  great  scientific 
thinkers  have  long  given  up  the  materialistic  hypothesis 
of  the  universe.  It  lingers  only  among  the  semi-edu- 
cated."4 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  to  fight  religion  means 
to  fight  one  of  the  sublimest  and  most  fundamental  of 
human  sentiments,  for  the  world's  greatest  thinkers  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  rehgious  sense  is  inherent  in  the 
very  essence  of  man's  spirit.  A  deeply-rooted  religious 
sentiment  is  one  of  our  spiritual  and  aesthetic  needs;  it  is 
the  center  where  two  worlds  meet,  man's  outer  and  inner 
world.5 

The  great  English  philosopher  Herbert  Spencer  showe 

2)  Romans,   13:1-7;   II  Peter,   13-14. 

3)  Colossians,  3:22-24;   Ephesians,  6:5-6;  I  Peter,  2,8. 

4)  Dr.    F.    Adler,    The   Religion   of  Duty,   pp.    9-10. 

5)  S.  Cook,   The  Foundation  of  Religion. 
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that  only  superficial  science  is  opposed  to  religion,  and 
that  true  science,  which  seeks  to  penetrate  to  the  root  of 
all  things,  is  essentially  religious.  He  agrees  with  the 
great  English  biologist  T.  H.  Huxley  that  "true  science 
and  purified  religion  are  twin  sisters."^  Bacon  says :  *'A 
little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but 
depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  man's  mind  about  to 
religion."'' 

A  contemporary  philosopher  declares :  ^There  is  some- 
thing in  religion  besides  its  doctrines,  its  symbols  and  its 
ceremonies.  There  is  something  underlying,  which  we 
cannot  afford  and  do  not  wish  to  lose, — without  which 
our  lives  would  be  poor  and  miserable."^ 

3.  The  Earliest  Religions — It  has  been  established  sci- 
entifically^ that  the  Aryans  who  lived  in  East  India  many 
thousands  of  years  ago  already  possessed  reHgious  creeds. 
They  have  left  in  the  Sanscrit  language  a  literature  which 
includes  religious  hymns,  collections  of  prayers,  etc. 

Certain  scholars  are  of  the  opinion  that  religious  sen- 
timents arose  among  the  Aryans  as  a  result  of  the  inspi- 
ration with  which  they  were  filled  by  the  grandeur  and 
power  of  nature  about  them.  They  worshipped  the  lofty 
Himalyan  mountains,  which  are  always  covered  with 
snow  and  glisten  in  the  sun's  rays.  They  offered  prayers 
and  sacrifices  to  the  great  rivers  Ganges  and  Ind  and  to 
the  vast  ocean  of  which  they  saw  neither  the  beginning 
nor  the  end.  Later  on  they  began  to  worship  the  sun, 
lightning,  rain,  the  azure  blue  of  the  sky,  and  fire. 

6)  Herbert  Spencer,  Education,  p.  81. 

7)  Quoted   in  J.   Bartleth's  F-amiliar  Quotations,  p.   166. 

8)  Dr.  F.  Adier,  The  Religion  of  Duty,  pp.  3-4  and  23. 
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Other  authorities^^  maintain  that  religion  had  its  origin 
not  in  inspiration  but  in  fear,  and  that  primitive  men 
were  afraid  not  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  but  of  the 
evil  spirits  which  they  imagined  ruled  the  world  and 
brought  down  all  kinds  of  misfortunes  upon  mankind. 
They  also  believed  that  when  a  man  died  his  shadow 
survived,  that  the  shades  of  the  departed  wandered 
around  hungry  and  caused  storms,  diseases  and  other 
ills,  and  that  they  could  be  appeased  only  if  their  hunger 
was  stilled  with  human  blood.  Every  year  the  Aryans 
would  offer  thousands  of  human  sacrifices. ^^ 

It  has  Hkewise  been  established  that  many  primitive 
tribes  worshipped  boiled  rice,  while  others  worshipped 
cattle,  beasts,  and  serpents,  and  regarded  even  the  dung 
of  horses  and  cattle  as  sacred ;  and  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  all  these  gods. 

Afterwards,  as  mankind  reached  a  higher  stage  of 
development,  men  created  new  religious  ideas  and  forms. 
They  began  to  believe  that  there  were  many  gods,  major 
and  minor,  who  were  forever  waging  war  against  one 
another.  Some  gods  continued  to  demand  human  sacri- 
fices, while  others  insisted  on  being  worshipped  with  the 
most  abominable  orgies. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Moses  and  the  Giving  of  the  Torah 

The  Development  of  the  Jewish  Religion,  —  The  Nations  are 

Unable  to  Adopt  Such  a  Law.  —  What  Moses  Was.  — 

Moses  Gives  the  Law  to  the  Jews.  —  Who  and 

What  God  Is. 

!•  TKe  Development  of  the  Jewish  Religion — Every 
one  can  learn  to  play  the  violin,  after  a  fashion;  but  to 
play  like  an  artist  one  must  be  born  with  a  gift  for  music 
and  then  be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  talent. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  religion.  Every  man  can  cul- 
tivate religious  sentiments  through  observation,  study, 
and  reflection;  but  a  real,  profound,  and  esthetic  religi- 
gious  sense  is  not  an  acquired  trait,  but  something  inborn 
with  which  only  a  few  choice  men  are  endowed;  and 
such  men  may  attain  to  the  highest  and  noblest  which 
true  religion  can  afford  to  man. 

When  we  consider  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Jewish  people 
possessed  a  high  innate  religious  sense,  and  that  in  addi- 
tion it  had  the  opportunity  to  study  and  cultivate  religion 
through  various  profound  observations  and  amid  stormy 
events.  The  whole  existence  of  the  Jewish  people  is 
inconceivable,  its  life  has  been  most  unusual,  and  so  it 
could  not  but  conclude  that  it  was  under  the  protection 
of  the  Almighty.  Thus  the  Jewish  religion  developed 
together  with  the  Jewish  people  and  permeated  the  soul 
of  the  Jew  through  an  experience  of  thousands  of  years. 

The  great  Jewish  poet  and  philosopher  Judah  Halevy 
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said:  "God  chose  to  give  the  Law  to  the  Jews  because 
they  possessed  the  proper  spiritual  qualities,  which  they 
had  inherited  from  their  forefathers." 

2.  The  Nations  are  Unable  to  Accept  Such  a  Law — 

The  Talmud  says:  "God  ofTered  the  Torah  to  every  na- 
tion and  each  rejected  it,  until  he  came  to  Israel  who 
accepted  it."^  The  underlying  thought  here  is  that  no 
other  people  was  qualified  for  such  a  Torah,  a  Torah  that 
teaches  the  belief  in  one  God,  a  Torah  that  is  founded 
in  justice  and  human  equality. 

Let  us  see  who  were  the  leading  nations  at  that  time. 

The  Chinese — In  eastern  Asia  there  is  the  vast  land  of 
China.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  great  people  whose  king  is 
their  chief  deity,  and  who  regard  the  shades  of  the  de- 
parted as  holy  spirits  which  exert  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  living.  What  would  they  do  with  a  Torah  like 
ours,  wherein  a  king  plays  no  part  and  the  dead  have  no 
communion  with  the  living? 

The  Hindus — In  southern  Asia  lies  the  rich  land  of 
India.  All  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and 
their  gods  demand  human  sacrifices.  Upon  a  huge,  heavy 
wagon  called  Juggernaut  an  idol  would  be  placed,  and  as 
the  wagon  began  to  move  men  would  throw  themselves 
upon  the  ground  directly  in  its  path  and  be  crushed  to 
death.  If  some  one  had  come  to  the  Hindus  with  our 
Torah,  which  says,  "And  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom 
of  priests" — that  is,  each  of  us  must  be  his  own  spiritual 
guide — the  Hindu  priests  would  have  caused  such  a  man 
to  be  burned  alive. 
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The  Egyptians — The  Egyptians  had  at  that  time  already 
reached  a  high  stage  of  culture,  but  they  were  crude  idol 
worshippers;  and  supreme  among  their  gods  was  the 
king,  who  joined  forces  w4th  the  priests  in  enslaving  the 
people.  These  rulers  and  mentors  of  Egypt  would  never 
have  wished  to  hear  of  our  Torah,  which  is  opposed  to 
slavery,  which  devises  every  means  for  freeing  the 
oppressed. 

The  Babylonians — In  southwestern  Asia  lay  the  fertile 
land  of  Babylonia.  The  Babylonians  had  attained  a  high 
degree  of  civilization.  Nevertheless  they  remained  idola- 
tors,  and  their  king  and  those  close  to  him  held  the  people 
in  thralldom.  The  masses  lived  in  dire  poverty,  while 
the  rulers  rioted  in  luxury  and  debauchery.  They  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  accept  our  Torah,  which 
teaches  that  all  men  should  have  an  equal  opportunity  in 
the  world,  and  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  control  his 
instincts  and  not  yield  to  every  prompting  and  desire  of 
the  heart. 

The  Phoenicians — Hard  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  not 
far  from  Mount  Lebanon,  there  was  a  small  country 
called  Phoenicia.  The  Phoenicians  were  the  bearers  and 
disseminators  of  civilization  in  those  days.  They  were 
the  world's  first  traders ;  their  ships  plied  all  the  known 
seas,  and  they  made  many  inventions.  Yet  they 
believed  in  many  gods.  The  more  kindly  of  these  gods 
asked  no  more  than  to  be  served  with  orgies  and  debauch- 
eries, while  the  evil  Moloch  was  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  sacrifice  of  little  children,  who  were  burned 
alive  by  their  parents  in  order  to  appease  him. 

If  some  one  had  come  to  the  Phoenicians  with  our 
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Torah,  they  as  shrewd  merchants  might  perhaps  have 
perceived  that  it  would  be  a  good  bargain  to  exchange  a 
multitude  of  gods  for  one  god.  If,  however,  they  would 
have  learned  that  our  Torah  says,  "A  perfect  and  just 
weight  shalt  thou  have ;  a  perfect  and  just  measure  shalt 
thou  have";2  "jf  thou  sell  aught  unto  thy  neighbor,  or 
buy  of  thy  neighbor's  hand,  ye  shall  not  wrong  one  an- 
other,"3  they  would  have  scoffed  at  a  religion  that  inter- 
fered with  business. 

Neither  could  such  a  religion  have  originated  among 
the  Greek  and  other  nations  of  those  days.  The  Jewish 
people  alone  was  fit  for  it. 

3.  What  Moses  Was — A  contemporary  Jewish  philos- 
opher, Ahad  Ha'am  (pen  name  of  Asher  Ginsberg),  says: 
"...  when  I  read  the  Haggadah  on  the  eve  of  the  Pass- 
over .  .  .  the  spirit  of  Moses  .  .  .  hovers  before  me  and 
lifts  me  out  of  this  nether  world.  .  .  .  We  have  another 
Moses  of  our  own,  whose  image  has  been  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Jewish  people  for  generations,  and 
whose  influence  on  our  national  life  has  never  ceased 
from  ancient  times  till  the  present  day  .  .  .  the  Moses 
who  has  been  our  leader  not  only  for  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  but  in  all  the  wilderness  in  which  we  have 
wandered  since  the  Exodus.  .  .  .  The  ideal  {i.e.,  the  cha- 
racter of  Moses)  has  been  created  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  people."'^ 

'What  essentially  is  Moses  ?"  asks  Ahad  Ha'am.  "in 
other  words,  what  manner  of  thing  is  the  national  ideal 
which  has  its  embodiment  in  Moses  ?    He  was  not  a  mili- 


2)  Leviticus,  39:36;  Deuteronomy,  2S:15. 

3)  Leviticus,  25:14. 

4)  Abad  Ha'am,  Selecttd  Buays,  pp.  308-310. 
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tary  hero.  Even  in  the  battle  with  Amalek  he  helped  the 
army  of  Israel  by  his  moral  strength,  but  took  no  part  in 
the  fighting.  He  was  not  a  statesman.  When  he  had  to 
negotiate  with  Pharaoh,  he  was  helpless  without  his 
brother  Aaron,  his  mouthpiece.  Neither  was  he  a  law- 
giver in  the  ordinary  sense,  for  every  lawgiver  makes 
laws  for  his  own  age,  with  a  view  to  the  particular  needs 
of  that  time  and  place  in  which  he  and  his  people  livi. 
But  Moses  made  laws  for  the  future.  .  .  .  What,  then, 
was  Moses  ?  He  was  .  .  .  *the  lord  of  the  Prophets'  .  .  . 
the  ideal  archetype  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  .  .  .  The  Bible 
contains  only  three  episodes  about  the  life  of  Moses 
before  the  time  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh.  He  sees 
*an  Egyptian  smiting  a  Hebrew'  and  he  helps  the  weaker. 
He  sees  two  Hebrews  'striving  together'  and  he  inter- 
feres, thereby  endangering  his  life  and  being  forced  to 
flee  from  the  land.  When  he  comes  to  a  new  place,  he 
sees  strong  shepherds  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  weak 
women.  They  are  quite  strangers,  yet  Moses  stood  up 
and  helped  them.  And  in  that  strange  land  he  heard  the 
voice  of  God  and  remembered  the  affliction  of  his 
people."^ 

4.  Moses  Gives  tiie  Law  to  the  Jews — The  tents  are 
scattered  over  the  wilderness,  and  in  them  rest  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  who  only  seven  weeks  before  had  been 
delivered  from  bondage  and  led  into  freedom  by  their 
great  leader  Moses.  Still  is  the  night  ,and  the  newly 
freed  slaves  sleep  peacefully;  but  Moses  is  not  asleep. 
He  thinks  of  the  future  of  his  beloved  people.  He  knows 
that  he  has  performed  only  part  of  the  divine  task,  that 

S)  Ihid.,  pp.  310-317. 
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it  is  not  enough  to  liberate  men's  bodies;  that  complete 
liberty  can  be  reahzed  only  when  man  has  achieved  a 
high  degree  of  spiritual  freedom.  Like  a  good  and  de- 
voted father  he  is  concerned  about  the  future  of  his 
people.  He  desires  to  implant  in  his  people  a  strong, 
godly  spirit  that  none  shall  be  able  to  crush,  so  that  his 
people  may  be  able  not  only  to  exist  but  to  strive  and 
achieve  and  also  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  other  nations, 
as  well  as  to  disseminate  every  noble  ideal  among  men. 

And  Moses  hears  the  voice  of  God,  saying:  "If  you 
will  hearken  unto  my  voice.  .  .  then  ye  shall  be  mine 
own  treasure  from  among  all  the  nations  .  .  .  and  ye 
shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  na- 
tion." ^  A  few  days  later  the  desert  is  darkened  by  thick 
clouds,  the  earth  resounds  with  deafening  peals  of 
thunder,  and  Mount  Sinai  is  hidden  by  flames  and 
smoke.  And  there  the  eternal  Jewish  spirit,  the  soul  of 
the  Jewish  people,  is  forged.  In  the  wilderness,  at  the 
foot  of  the  small  mountain  of  Sinai,  there  now  takes 
place  the  greatest,  finest,  and  best  scene  in  the  history  of 
mankind :  the  Jew  receives  the  Torah. 

Moses  gave  the  world  the  message  of  a  new  religion, 
of  a  new  evaluation  of  life  upon  which  a  new  society 
was  to  be  founded.  Into  a  world  of  darkness  and 
idolatry  he  introduced  the  finest  conception  of  religion. 
The  proclaiming  of  the  belief  in  one  God  is  one  of  the 
finest  events,  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the 
march  of  civilization.  Monotheism  has  led  man  to  the 
sublimest  thoughts,  the  noblest  sentiments  and  the  eternal 
striving  for  something  finer  and  higher. 


6)  Exodus,   19:5-6. 
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Menzies  says :  "The  idea  that  all  things  come  from 
the  same  source  is  found  among  the  Egyptians  and  Baby- 
lonians ;  but  the  grandeur  of  Moses  consists  in  this, 
that  he  introduced  this  great  thought  into  social  life 
and  linked  it  with  the  most  effective  morality  governing 
human  conduct."'' 

5.  Who  and  What  God  Is — And  now  if  you  should 
ask  me,  "Who  and  what  is  this  God  that  Moses  pro- 
claimed?" my  answer  would  be  that  even  the  world's 
greatest  philosophers  are  unable  to  give  a  definite  idea  of 
what  God  actually  is;  but  they  will  tell  you  with  com- 
plete assurance  that  they  apprehend  God  with  their  mind 
and  senses.  Leading  thinkers  say  that  the  five  senses 
possessed  by  man  are  not  enough  to  perceive  every- 
thing in  nature;  that  we  need  additional  senses,  and 
that  those  we  have  are  too  feeble  and  circumscribed 
for  us  to  understand  all  that  takes  place  in  the  world. 
Nor  is  it  only  man's  senses  that  are  imperfect;  the  same 
is  true  of  his  reason,  and  he  can  only  understand  part 
of  the  universe.  Max  Nordau  says :  "Is  it  not  possible, 
and  even  extremely  probable,  that  our  human  logic 
governs  the  cosmic  phenomena  to  the  same  slight  degree 
as  the  tiny  key  to  your  watch  will  open  the  complicated 
lock  of  a  fire-proof  safe?  Nothing  proves  to  us  that 
there  is  not  in  nature  some  vast  mind  or  consciousness, 
whose  extent  our  circumscribed  consciousness  is  unable 
to  grasp."^ 

The  same  view  is  expressed  by  the  foremost  philoso- 
phers.    With  their  minds  they  have  penetrated  to  the 
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most  hidden  nooks  of  nature,  and  yet  they  admit  that 
they  come  to  a  point  beyond  which  they  cannot  go. 
Their  deep  insight  cannot  see  further  because  man  can 
only  grasp  that  which  has  a  beginning  and  an  end;  but 
there  is  something  which  has  no  end  and  whose  be- 
ginning is  beyond  our  ken.  Hence  all  great  thinkers 
agree  that  there  is  a  Power  that  is  above  human  under- 
standing, and  that  all  nature,  as  well  as  our  life  and  our 
reason,  is  controlled  by  this  Supreme  Power  we  call  God. 
Besides  his  reasoning  faculty  which  causes  him  to 
believe  in  God,  man  possesses  certain  intuitions  which 
lead  him  to  the  same  conclusion.  When  man  perceives 
the  beauty  and  order  of  the  universe,  he  feels  that  a 
Supreme  Being  coordinates  all  things;  and  when  there 
arises  in  him  a  strong  yearning  for  a  finer  moral  life, 
he  realizes  that  a  higher  power  demands  it  of  us,  and 
that  this  higher  power  is  God.  In  general  we  must 
realize  that  man's  spirit,  his  soul,  can  reach  depths  that 
his  intellect  cannot  penetrate;  and  the  soul  serves  man 
as  a  creative  force  that  is  profounder  than  all  our 
science.  The  soul  can  lead  man  into  a  higher,  nobler 
world;  it  reveals  to  us  new  horizons  and  shows  us  a 
purpose  in  life.  The  best  part  of  life  is  the  experience 
of  the  soul;  and  the  pure  souls  of  great  men  have  felt 
that  there  is  a  Supreme  Guide  of  the  Universe,  and  that 
this  Guide  is  God.  This  conception  is  the  basis  of  the 
Jewish  religion. 


CHAPTER  IX 
The  Teachings  of  the  Jewish  Religion 

The  Je-u/s  Creed,  —  Our  Personal  Conduct.  —  Our  Relations 

Toward  Others.  —  The  Duty  of  Studying.  — Rites.  — 

The  Belief  in  a  Better  Future. 

1,  The  Jew's  Creed — The  Jewish  religion  is  based  on 
two  main  dogmas.  The  first  is  the  belief  in  an  only 
God;  the  second  is  faith  in  a  better  future.^  This  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  religion.  We  must  bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  Hebrew  word  emunah,  which 
is  generally  translated  as  "faith,"  means  more  than  mere 
belief.  Emunah  means  firmness,  conscientiousness, 
truthfulness,  trust,  and  strong  conviction.^ 

The  Christian  religion,  for  example,  enjoins  men  only 
to  believe.  If  you  believe,  your  sins  will  be  forgiven 
and  you  will  be  justified.^  The  Torah,  on  the  other 
hand,  contains  no  commandment  enjoining  us  to  believe. 
The  Torah  merely  says,  "Thou  shalt  know  thy  God." 
We  must  study  and  observe  the  world  and  life  in  order 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  God.'^  When 
the  prophet  says,  *The  righteous  shall  live  by  his  faith,"^ 
he  does  not  mean  mere  lip  service  but  faith  that  flov/s 
like  a  spring  from  the  depths  of  the  soul;  not  blind 
belief,  but  belief  based  upon  firm  conviction,  absolute 
trust,  a  clear  conscience,  and  perfect  integrity. 

2.  Our    Personal    Conduct — Inasmuch   as    the    first 


1)  S.  Schechter,  Studies  in  Judaism,  First  Series,  p.  151. 

2)  Exodus,  17:12;  II  Kings,  12:16;  Psalms,  33:4;  Hosea,  2:22. 

3)  Galatians,  2:16. 

4)  Moses  Hess,  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  p.  98;  .674  .y  ,D'n?«  njn 

5)  Habakuk,  2,  4. 
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dogma  is  belief  in  God,  we  must  know  what  God  requires 
of  us,  to  what  behef  in  God  ought  to  lead  us. 

If  we  study  the  Torah  properly,  we  see  that  God 
requires  of  man  a  certain  mode  of  conduct,  first,  in  his 
personal  life ;  second,  in  his  behavior  and  relations  to  his 
fellow  men.  As  regards  our  personal  life,  the  Torah 
said:  "Ye  shall  be  holy;  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am 
holy;"^  that  is,  we  must  lead  a  clean,  moral  life.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  should  live  apart  from  the 
world.  Our  Torah  is  called  Torath  ha-hayim,  a  Torah 
of  life.  It  is  not  a  doctrine  of  asceticism,  but  a  prac- 
tical doctrine  showing  how  man  may  enjoy  life  without 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  desires  of  the  flesh.  The 
Torah  teaches  us  that  a  man  should  be  the  master  of  his 
desires,  because  the  worst  kind  of  slavery  is  to  be  the 
slave  of  one's  evil  inclinations.  It  teaches  us  that  a 
man  should  develop  a  strong  and  free  spirit  of  self- 
control  which  shall  be  able  to  resist  temptations  and 
snares;  and  he  can  develop  it  by  habit  and  by  a  firm 
determination  to  live  in  accordance  with  certain  moral 
principles.  Baruch  Spinoza  said:  "The  more  a  man 
accustoms  himself  to  do  everything  according  to  reason 
and  the  dictates  of  morality,  the  greater  his  power  to 
combat  his  impulses.  He  can  fortify  himself  against  the 
influences  of  his  senses,  and  then  he  is  a  free  man."^ 

3.  Our  Relations  Toward  Others — The  belief  in  God 
leads  us  to  the  thought  that  if  God  is  the  sole  Creator 
of  all  things,  then  all  men  ought  to  have  an  equal  oppor- 

6)   Leviticus,   19:2. 
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tunity  to  enjoy  God's  world;  hence  our  Torah  teaches 
perfect  justice  and  the  equaUty  of  all  men. 

And  since  all  men  are  the  children  of  God,  the  attitude 
of  a  man  to  his  neighbor  should  be  one  of  brotherhood 
and  sincere  love,  of  constant  readiness  to  help  every 
one  in  every  way  possible;  and  all  our  actions  should 
be  based  on  truth  and  sincerity.  The  good  we  do  should 
be  done  with  all  our  heart,  because  the  foundation  of 
the  moral  world  rests  upon  good  deeds  which  spring 
from  good  thoughts  and  a  pure  heart.^ 

And  we  should  do  good  without  expecting  to  be  re- 
warded for  it.  Our  greatest  reward  ought  to  be 
spiritual  satisfaction  and  the  consciousness  that  we  live 
as  men  should.  Our  sages  say:  **Be  not  like  servants 
who  minister  to  their  master  upon  the  condition  of  re- 
ceiving a  reward."^  And  in  another  place  they  say: 
"The  man  who  observes  a  commandment  from  love  is 
greater  than  he  who  does  it  from  fear."^^  The  same 
idea  was  expressed  by  Aristotle:  "A  man  is  not  good 
at  all  unless  he  takes  pleasure  in  noble  deeds.  No  one 
would  call  a  man  .  .  .  generous  who  took  no  pleasure  in 
acts  of  generosity."^^ 

4.  The  Duty  of  Studying — To  study  is  one  of  the 
most  important  precepts  of  the  Jewish  rehgion.  The 
Bible  says :  '^And  ye  shall  teach  them  to  your  children."^^ 
Elsewhere  it  says:  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  statutes  and 
judgments  which  I  speak  in  your  ears  this  day,  that  ye 

„^  „.  ^    ^,     ,  ,  .571  ,DM?«  nyn  ,n?sj-i3  ,^    (8 

9)  Fxrlie  Abot,  I,  3. 

11)  J.  S.  MacKenzie,  Manual  of  Ethics,  p.  89. 

12)  Deuteronomy,  11:19. 
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may  learn  them,  and  keep  and  do  them."^^  And  our 
Talmudic  sages  declare  that  studying  transcends  every- 
thing.^'^ When  our  sages  enumerate  the  most  important 
commandments  of  our  religion,  they  say  that  studying 
the  Torah  is  greater  than  any.^^  In  another  place  they 
say:  "To  study  the  Torah  is  greater  than  to  build  the 
Temple.'*^^  And  how  profound  is  the  saying  of  the 
Mishnah :  "An  ignorant  person  cannot  be  pious."^^^  And 
how  significant  are  these  words:  "God  forgave  the  Jews 
all  their  transgressions,  but  he  did  not  forgive  them  the 
sin  of  having  failed  to  study  the  Torah."^^ 

The  commandment  to  study  has  ever  been  dear  and 
sacred  to  the  Jew.  Every  Jew  studied  and  made  the 
greatest  sacrifices  to  educate  his  children.  At  a  time 
when  all  the  other  nations  were  still  semi-barbarians,  wc 
already  had  yeshivahs  (rabbinical  seminaries).  And 
the  Jew  studied  not  only  the  Torah  but  also  the  best 
that  civilization  had  produced.  Our  sages  of  the 
Talmud  were  well  versed  in  all  the  sciences  of  their 
times,  and  our  great  religious  teachers  of  later  days 
were  likewise  men  of  science.^^ 

We  were  named  the  "People  of  the  Book"  because 
there  were  books  in  every  Jewish  home.  Rich  and  poor, 
old  and  young,  men  and  women,  all  studied.  Every 
one  according  to  his  mental  capacity  derived  nourish- 
ment for  his  spirit  from  these  books,  and  his  soul  was 
ennobled  thereby. 

13)  Ibid.,  5:1.  ,!"»  ,«DP  «n3    ;  "D  ,P6»'np  (14 
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5.  Rites^ — An  important  part  in  Jewish  life  has  been 
played  by  religious  rites,  rules,  and  customs,  which  were 
devised  to  awaken  higher  religious  feelings  in  us,  to  bind 
us  to  our  past,  to  keep  alive  in  us  a  national  sense 
combined  with  a  strong  belief  in  a  better  future.  These 
rites  served  as  fortifications  against  assimilation  in  our 
hard  Diaspora  life ;  they  were  a  means  to  strengthen  our 
body  and  soul.  Moses  Hess  said:  'The  typical  national 
cult,  finding  its  expression  in  the  study  and  in  the  minute 
observance  of  thousands  of  precepts  with  which  Judaism 
fenced  itself  around  in  order  to  preserve  its  integrity  in 
dispersion,  is  misconceived  by  our  enlightened  Jews. 
These  legal  and  reliigous  precepts  and  commandments, 
which  permeate  the  whole  life  of  the  Jew,  are  con- 
demned and  mocked  at  by  blockheads,  who  have  not  the 
least  conception  of  the  patriotic  significance  of  these 
precepts  and  who  consider  themselves  progressive  only 
because  they  have  turned  their  back  on  the  traditions  of 
their  people.^^o  Dr.  Arthur  Ruppin  says :  "Ezra's  laws 
derived  much  of  their  strength  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  merely  theoretical  teachings,  but  practical  rules 
of  life.  Had  the  isolation  of  the  Jewish  nation  been 
based  only  on  the  strength  of  the  faith  in  Jehovah,  it 
would  not  have  survived  the  centuries."^!  And  Dr. 
Chaim  Zhitlowsky  declares:  "Every  Jewish  custom  has 
something  in  it  which  may  be  interpreted  poetically  and 
thus  acquire  a  genuinely  modern  form,  with  perhaps  a 
wholly  new  and  important  spiritual  content."22 

6.  TTie  Belief  in  a  Better  Future — The  second  dogma 

20^  Mosei  Hess,  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  p.  109. 

21)  Dr.  Arthur  Ruppin,  The  Jews  of  Today,  p.  140. 
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of  the  Jewish  religion,  as  stated  above,  is  the  beUef  in 
a  better  future,  or  as  we  say,  in  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  Says  Ahad  Ha'am:  "The  national  self  of  a 
nation  is  the  link  between  its  past  and  future.  Memories 
on  the  one  hand,  and  hope  on  the  other.  Our  prophets 
and  later  our  sages  implanted  in  the  Jew  hope  in  the 
future;  and  to  the  Jew  this  was  not  a  fantastic  hope, 
but  a  reality.  And  this  was  the  best  spiritual  food  to 
sustain  our  life.  The  Torah  alone  could  not  have  pre- 
served us  without  this  hope."23 

And  we  ought  to  know  that  the  Jew's  hope  for  a 
brighter  future  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple alone,  but  looks  forward  to  the  salvation  of  all  man- 
kind. Our  great  philosopher  and  religious  teacher  Moses 
Maimonides  said:  "When  the  Messiah  shall  come,  there 
will  be  universal  peace  in  the  world.  The  Jews  will 
return  to  their  land,  and  all  evil  will  perish  from  the 
earth."24  Elsewhere  he  says:  "When  the  Messiah  shall 
come,  there  will  be  no  more  wars.  God's  blessing  will 
be  upon  all  mankind,  and  no  man  will  risk  his  life  in 
order  to  amass  wealth/'^^ 

CHAPTER  X 

Is  Judaism  Only  a  Religion? 

The  General  View.  —  As  the  Modern  Jew  Sees  It. 

1,  The  General  View — Were  we  to  ask,  "What  does 
Judaism  mean?"  it  is  certain  that  the  great  majority  of 
Jews  would  answer  that  Judaism    means    the    Jewish 
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religion,  since  the  whole  life  of  the  Jew  is  bound  up 
with  his  faith.  Among  other  nations  the  church  con- 
cerns itself  only  with  religious  practices  and  ceremonies, 
while  civil  laws  and  regulations  are  made  by  govern- 
ments, by  legislatures;  whereas  among  the  Jews  every- 
thing emanates  from  the  same  source:  religion.  This 
conception  arose  because  in  the  entire  Bible,  whether  in 
the  Pentateuch  or  in  the  Prophets,  we  do  not  once  come 
across  the  expression,  'Thus  say  I,"  but  always  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord."  And  since  all  the  laws  and  command- 
ments emanate  from  God,  the  whole  life  of  the  Jew  was 
colored  by  this  conception  of  religion.  As  time  went  on, 
the  idea  that  whatever  a  Jew  does  he  should  do  for  the 
sake  of  his  religion,  grew  stronger  and  stronger.  And 
when  the  Jew  was  driven  out  of  his  country,  religion 
remained  his  sole  protector  and  guide  in  life,  preserving 
his  existence  and  unity  as  a  nation.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  idea  arose  and  grew  among  the  Jews  that  Judaism 
is  only  a  religion. 

2.  As  the  Modem  Jew  Sees  It — Every  modern,  con- 
scious Jew  will  say,  "Granted  that  religion  has  played  an 
important  role  in  our  life  and  endeavors ;  nevertheless 
Judaism  is  not  religion  only,  but  embraces  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Jewish  people,  the  whole  of  its  three- 
thousand-year-old  culture,  which  consists  of  a  great 
variety  of  things.  Judaism  is  not  only  a  doctrine,  and 
not  only  a  spiritual  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  but  the 
whole  life  of  our  people;  it  includes  the  thousands  of 
threads  which  bind  together  all  the  scattered  parts  of 
Israel  among  the  nations." 
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And  when  we  notice  that  certain  ritual  phases  of 
Judaism  are  weakening  under  the  stress  of  modem  Ufe, 
we  need  not  fear  for  the  future,  provided  we  possess  a 
strong  and  deep-seated  national  consciousness.  We 
must  realize  that  the  basic  idea  of  Judaism  is  eternal, 
though  changes  have  always  taken  place  in  the  cere- 
monial part  of  Judaism  as  a  result  of  changing  condi- 
tions. The  outward  appearance  of  the  Jew  has  changed. 
Imagine  the  healthy  and  merry  tiller  of  the  soil  in 
Palestine  three  thousand  years  ago ;  go  back  in  your  mind 
twenty-one  centuries  and  behold  the  heroic  Maccabees; 
picture  to  yourselves  the  Jews  of  Araby  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago,  when  the  Jew  was  noted  for  his  martial  spirit 
and  valor,  and  when  his  whole  life  was  like  that  of  the 
Arab;  take  the  proud  Spanish  Jew  of  eight  centuries 
ago  who  stood  at  the  pinnacle  of  human  development; 
visualize  the  weak,  hounded,  crushed  Jew  of  the  past 
three  or  four  centuries.  If  you  were  to  see  all  these 
Jews  together,  you  would  not  believe  that  they  be- 
longed to  one  and  the  same  people.  Each  of  these  Jews 
would  have  an  entirely  different  appearance ;  they  would 
differ  greatly  not  only  in  manners  but  even  in  religious 
observances  and  practices;  and  yet  all  these  Jews  were 
at  all  times  and  everywhere  children  of  Israel  and 
cherished  the  faith  in  the  high  ideals  of  Judaism. 

The  great  scholar  and  thinker  Nachman  Krochmal 
said:  "The  strength  of  Judaism  consists  in  this,  that  as 
soon  as  one  period  of  history  comes  to  an  end,  another 
begins.  A  new  idea  replaces  the  old  one,  fresh  forces 
come  into  play,  and  the  result  is  continuous  progress. 
We  cannot  foresee  the  form  in  which  it  will  express 
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itself,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jew  will  find  the 
proper  expression  for  his  ideals."^^ 

CHAPTER  XI 

The  Jew  in  His  Own  Land 

The  Jew  in  Canaan.  —  A  People  of  Farmers.  —  Government 

and   Society.  —  The  Kings.  —  Commerce.  —  Religion.  — 

Science  and  Art. 

1,  The  Jew  in  Canaan — Moses  caused  the  Jews  to 
wander  forty  years  in  the  desert.  Maimonides  says: 
"It  is  unnatural  for  a  man  who  has  been  a  slave  all  his 
life  to  become  a  hero  overnight ;  therefore  the  Jews  were 
made  to  pass  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  that  they 
might  grow  stronger,  and  until  a  generation  would  arise 
that  was  not  accustomed  to  degradation  and  slavery."^ 

Moses  died  before  he  led  his  people  into  the  Promised 
Land;  his  pupil,  the  valiant  Joshua,  led  them  into 
Canaan,  which  thereafter  was  called  the  Land  of  Israel. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  called  it  Palestine,  while  the 
Christians  called  it  the  Holy  Land.  That  country  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  the 
human  race.  It  occupies  first  place  not  only  as  regards 
religion,  but  as  regards  culture  in  general. 

Palestine  is  situated  at  the  extreme  western  end  of 
Asia,  and  is  the  meeting  point  of  three  continents: 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  country  is  oblong  in 
shape.    It  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the 
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west,  by  the  Arabian  desert  on  the  south  and  east,  and 
by  Syria  on  the  north.  In  the  north  are  the  towering 
mountains  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  whose  tops  are 
ahvays  covered  with  snow.  In  the  east,  running  from 
north  to  south,  flows  the  Jordan  river.  It  flows 
through  Lake  Merom  and  Lake  Tiberias  and  empties 
into  the  Dead  Sea,  so  called  because  its  water  contains 
much  salt  and  other  minerals  so  that  fishes  cannot 
live  in  it. 

The  climate  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  general,  it  is  mild  and  pleasant,  the  summers  being 
very  hot  only  in  the  low-lying  regions;  there  are  cool 
and  refreshing  breezes  from  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
and  most  of  the  time  the  air  is  remarkably  pure  and 
transparent.  The  soil  was  once  very  fertile.  Grain  and 
all  kinds  of  fruit  flourished  in  it.  There  was  a  rich 
variety  of  flora.  Here  were  found  plants  that  can  grow 
only  in  tropical  countries  and  also  those  that  grow  only 
where  the  climate  is  cold.  Certain  regions,  such  as 
Transjordania,  are  famous  for  their  rich  pasture  lands. 

All  historians  and  modern  explorers  agree  that  Pales- 
tine is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  countries  in  the 
world,  upon  which  nature  has  bestowed  such  an 
abundance  and  variety  of  its  favors.  All  this  greatly 
influenced  the  Jew's  progress.  The  temperate  climate 
stimulated  in  the  inhabitants  an  inclination  toward  phy- 
sical exertion.  They  were  not  enervated  ,indolent,  and 
slovenly  like  the  other  peoples  of  the  Orient,  neither 
were  they  brutalized  by  excessive  toil. 

The  physical  aspects  of  Palestine  also  exerted  a  re- 
markable influence  upon  the  spiritual  life.     The  beauty 
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and  variety  of  nature  furnished  rich  food  for  the  reli- 
gious and  poetic  sense.  Among  the  hills  of  Judah, 
David,  while  tending  his  flocks,  produced  his  divinely 
beautiful  psalms ;  and  there,  too,  the  inspired  shepherd  of 
Tekoa,  Amos,  heard  God's  voice  within  him  and  became 
a  great  prophet. 

2.  A  People  of  Farmers — The  chief  occupation  of  the 
Jews  was  farming  and  herding.  The  Jew  believed  that 
man  was  destined  by  nature  to  be  a  tiller  of  the  soil. 
It  is  characteristic  of  those  days  that  a  particularly  happy 
time  in  the  nation's  life  is  described  thus:  "And  Judah 
and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and 
under  his  fig  tree."^  Again,  the  prophet  conceives  of  the 
golden  future  as  a  time  when  the  nations  will  study  our 
Torah  and  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares.^ 

This  conception  of  agriculture  made  for  equality. 
Saul,  the  first  king,  was  a  farmer;  David  tended  sheep; 
the  prophet  Elisha  plowed  his  field;  Amos  was  a  shep- 
herd, and  so  were  many  of  our  greatest  men. 

3.  Government  and  Society — For  nearly  four  hundred 
years  the  Jews  had  no  kings.  At  the  head  of  each  com- 
munity were  the  Elders.  Then  came  the  Judges,  who 
were  chosen  by  the  people  to  help  them  fight  against 
their  enemies.  The  Hebrew  word  shofetim  does  not  in 
this  connection  signify  actual  judges  but  champions  who 
helped  the  Jewish  people  free  itself  from  the  yoke  of 
hostile  neighbors."^ 

Each  Jew  possessed  equal  rights  with  all  the  others. 
There  were  no  castes  or  classes.     The  law  granted  the 

2)  I  Kings,   5:5, 

3)  Isaiah,  2:1-5;  Micah,  4:1-5. 
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same  protection  and  rights  to  aliens  as  to  natives.  Even 
the  difference  between  free  men  and  bondmen  was  not 
as  great  as  among  other  nations.  Servants  were  re- 
garded as  members  of  the  family. 

4.  The  Kings — ^When  the  Jews  wanted  to  set  up  a 
king,  the  prophet  Samuel  protested  and  pictured  to  them 
how  kings  would  enslave  the  people.^  He  told  them 
that  God  had  said:  "Ye  have  this  day  rejected  your 
God;"^  in  other  words,  it  is  against  God's  will  for  men 
to  set  kings  over  them,  because  God  alone  is  fit  to  rule. 
And  we  see  that  even  when  the  Jews  had  a  king,  he  was 
never  as  autocratic  as  the  kings  of  other  nations.  The 
Jewish  people  always  criticized  freely  and  openly  the 
actions  of  their  rulers,  and  the  prophets  sharply  rebuked 
the  kings  for  their  evil  doing.    (See  above,  Chapter  III.) 

The  first  king  chosen  by  the  Jews  was  Saul,  who 
proved  incapable  of  ruling  and  so  lost  the  throne.  Then 
came  David,  who  possessed  the  soul  of  a  poet  and  was 
full  of  valor  like  a  great  warrior.  He  cleared  the  land 
of  all  enemies  and  fortified  Jerusalem;  and  he  won  for 
the  Jewish  kingdom  the  largest  measure  of  power  it  was 
ever  to  attain.  David  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Solo- 
mon, who  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom.  In  his  reign 
there  were  no  wars.  He  built  the  Temple,  which  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the 
world. 

But  Solomon  indulged  in  too  much  luxury.  The 
people  had  to  pay  heavy  taxes  and  do  forced  labor. 
Accordingly  the  prophets  rebuked  the  king  and  fore- 

5)  I  Samuel,  8:5-19. 

6)  Ibid.,   10:19. 
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told  the  downfall  of  his  kingdom ;  and  this  actually  came 
to  pass.  After  Solomon's  death,  the  Jewish  kingdom 
split  in  two.  Ten  tribes  had  a  king  of  their  own  and 
constituted  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  while  the  tribe  of 
Judah  and  part  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  formed  the 
Kingdom  of  Judah  with  Jerusalem  as  the  capital. 

5.  Commerce — During  the  early  centuries  of  their 
history,  the  Jews  knew  nothing  about  commerce;  and 
even  after  they  had  copied  the  ways  of  their  neighbors 
and  begun  to  engage  in  commerce,  agriculture  remained 
their  chief  occupation.  The  prophets  were  opposed  to 
commerce.  Hosea  said:  "As  for  the  trafficker,  the 
balances  of  deceit  are  in  his  hand,  he  loveth  to  oppress."^ 
After  the  Jews  set  up  kings,  the  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries was  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  Gradually, 
however,  commerce  swelled  the  power  of  capital  and 
there  arose  rich  and  poor.  The  prophets  strongly  con- 
demned the  rich,  as  you  will  see  later  on  in  Chapter  XIII. 

6.  Religion — For  a  long  time  the  Jews  followed  the 
ways  of  their  neighbors  and  worshipped  strange  gods. 
This,  however,  was  only  in  services  held  by  and  for  the 
members  of  each  family,  while  all  believed  that  there  was 
a  Supreme  Being  and  that  he  was  the  God  of  Israel.^ 
Then  came  the  prophets  and  declared  that  he  was  the 
God  of  all  nations.     (See  below.  Chapter  XIII.) 

7.  Science  and  Art — From  the  Bible  it  is  evident  that 
the  Jews  applied  themselves  to  chronometry  ;5  in  other 
words,  they  already  had  some  knowledge  of  astronomy. 
In  another  place  it  is  declared  that  the  earth  is  suspended 

7)  Hosea,  12.     8. 
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in  empty  space. ^°  Medicine  was  also  practiced,  the 
priests  being  the  doctors.  Above  all  they  guarded 
against  contagious  skin  diseases  and  certain  rules  were 
laid  down  to  insure  cleanliness. 

Of  the  arts  the  Jews  Hked  music  best.  The  Bible 
tells  us,  that  man  first  made  the  harp  and  pipe  for  play- 
ing and  then  tools  for  working.^^  In  the  days  of  King 
David  music  formed  an  important  part  of  the  divine 
services  as  a  means  of  elevating  the  spirit  of  man  to 
God.  Twenty-two  musical  instruments  are  mentioned  in 
the  Psalms,^2  ^nd  in  all  of  the  ancient  Jewish  literature 
we  find  mention  of  seventy  musical  instruments.  ^^ 

CHAPTER  XII 

The  Jew  in  Captivity  and  Back  Home 

The  Dispersion  of  Israel.      The  Dispersion  of  Judah.  —  The 

Jew  in  Exile.  —  The  Return  Home.   —  Ezra  and 

Nehemiah.  —  The  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue. 

1.  The  Dispersion  of  Israel — As  we  saw  above,  the 
Jewish  kingdom  split  in  two.  One  part  was  called 
Judah,  and  the  other  Israel.  Both  were  often  attacked 
by  their  neighbors.  On  one  side  were  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  and  on  the  other  Egypt.  In  the  end  Israel 
was  conquered  by  the  Assyrians  in  the  year  722  B.C. 
The  inhabitants  were  carried  off  into  captivity,  and 
finally  they  disappeared  altogether.     Thus  passed  away 


10)  Job,  26:7. 

11)  Genesis,  4:21-22. 
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the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  which  existed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 

2.  The  Dispersion  of  Judah — The  Kingdom  of  Judah 
endured  for  over  a  hundred  years  more ;  and  during  this 
period  the  Jews  had  good  kings  and  great  prophets.  In 
the  end,  however,  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Babylonian  king, 
vanquished  Judah  (600  B.C.)  and  carried  into  captivity 
to  Babylon  King  Johoiachin  and  ten  thousand  of  the 
leading  men  of  Jerusalem.  He  also  carried  away  much 
gold  and  silver  from  the  king's  palace  and  the  Temple. 
For  king  of  Judah  he  appointed  young  Zedekiah,  who 
had  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Babylonian  ruler. 
For  ten  years  Judah  was  in  a  state  of  unrest,  the  people 
desiring  to  shake  off  the  foreign  yoke.  Zedekiah  proved 
incapable  of  ruling  the  land  at  such  a  time.  The  prophet 
Jeremiah  implored  the  people  to  bear  patiently  the  rule 
of  Babylon  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  a  worse 
fate.  The  Jewish  exiles  in  Babylon  dreamt  of  returning 
home,  and  the  prophet  Ezekiel  likewise  warned  them  to 
be  patient.  But  the  words  of  the  prophets  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  A  rebellion  broke  out,  and  Nebuchadnezzar's 
forces  besieged  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  held  out  valiantly 
for  a  whole  year.  There  was  a  famine  in  the  city,  and 
men  perished  of  hunger  and  disease.  Finally  the  Baby- 
lonians effected  a  breach  in  the  wall  and  rushed  into  the 
city.  The  cruel  victors  slaughtered  men,  women,  and 
children;  King  Zedekiah  and  his  sons  were  brought  to 
the  enemy's  camp,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  had  Zedekiah's 
sons  slain  before  their  father's  eyes.  Then  they  put  out 
Zedekiah's  eyes,  bound  him  in  fetters  and  carried  him 
to  Babylon.     All  the  precious  vessels  in  the  Temple  were 
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carried  off;  and  on  the  ninth  of  Ab  (586  B.C.)  they 
burnt  our  magnificent  Temple,  which  had  stood  for  four 
hundred  and  ten  years.  The  high  priest  and  three- 
score of  the  chief  men  of  Jerusalem  were  put  to  death, 
while  the  best  elements  of  the  population  were  taken 
captive  to  Babylon.  The  great  national  calamity  was 
mourned  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  his  immortal 
Lamentations. 

3.  The  Jew  in  Exile — In  exile  the  Jew  showed  some- 
thing unusual — namely,  that  the  weak  and  defeated,  far 
from  disappearing  in  an  alien  environment,  could  actually 
thrive  in  every  respect,  especially  spiritually.  Here  the 
Jew  demonstrated  his  marvelous  vitality  and  that  even 
in  a  strange  land  he  could  remain  a  strong  national  and 
moral  entity  apart  from  the  people  among  whom  he  lived. 

In  Babylon  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  live  in  accord- 
ance with  their  religion.  They  spoke  and  were  educated 
in  their  own  language.  They  had  their  spiritual  leaders 
and  synagogues  where  the  Torah  was  read  and  the 
Psalms  were  chanted.  When  they  prayed,  they  turned 
their  faces  toward  Jerusalem  and  in  their  minds  were 
carried  back  to  the  desolate  Temple.  Their  longing  for 
home  they  voiced  in  moving  national  elegies  and  hymns, 
such  as  **By  the  Rivers  of  Babylon,"  in  which  the  Jew 
vows:  "If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning.  Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth,  if  I  remember  thee  not.*'^ 

The  great  national  disaster,  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  had  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  Jewish  people. 
The  Jew  finally  achieved  monotheism.    Idolatry  vanished 
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forever.  The  old  words  of  the  prophets  at  last  came  to 
life  in  the  Jew's  soul.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
book,  the  written  word,  became  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
life  of  men,  and  from  this  time  dates  the  influence  of 
the  Jew  upon  the  outside  world. 

In  the  Diaspora  the  Jewish  people  listened  to  the  in- 
spired words  of  the  prophets.  At  this  time  there  lived 
the  prophet  known  as  the  Second  Isaiah,  who  developed 
and  greatly  advanced  the  idea  that  the  Jewish  God  is 
also  the  God  of  all  mankind ;  that  the  Jewish  nation,  puri- 
fied through  suffering,  would  return  to  its  own  land ;  that 
the  Jew  would  serve  as  a  beacon  light  to  all  the  nations 
by  revealing  the  true  faith  to  the  world  and  realizing  the 
ideals  of  justice.  Thus  monotheism  took  firm  root  in 
Babylon,  and  the  Jew's  existence  was  assured  forever. 

4.  The  R«tum  Home — In  the  year  538  B.  C.,  Cyrus 
king  of  Persia,  conquered  Babylon  and  issued  a  procla- 
mation permitting  the  Jews  who  lived  there  to  return  to 
their  own  land  and  to  rebuild  the  Temple.  He  restored 
the  sacred  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried 
away  from  the  Temple,  and  the  Jews  were  supplied  with 
money  and  provisions  for  the  journey  out  of  the  royal 
treasury. 

Forty-two  thousand  families,  or  about  two  hundred 
thousand  souls,  returned  to  Palestine.  The  returning 
exiles  chose  for  their  leaders  Zerubabel,  a  grandson  of 
King  Jehoiachin,  and  Jeshua,  a  grandson  of  the  last  High 
Priest  in  Jerusalem.  Those  Jews  who  remained  in  Baby- 
lonia hoped  that  later  on  they,  too,  would  return  to  the 
homeland,  and  meanwhile  they  supplied  their  returning 
brethren  with  money,  provisions,  and  cattle;  while  the 
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king  furnished  a  band  of  one  thousand  horsemen  to 
guard  them  on  the  way. 

The  exiles'  feeling  of  joy  at  this  unexpected  deliver- 
ance is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  following  Psalm: 

When  the  Lord  brought  back  those  that  returned  to  Zion,      - 

We  were  like  unto  them  that  dream. 

Then  was  our  mouth  filjed  with  laughter, 

And  our  tongue  with  singing; 

Then  said  they  among  the  nations: 

"The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  with  these.** 

The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  with  us ; 

We  are  rejoiced.2 

The  Jews  came  back  to  their  land  in  537  B.  C.  Pres- 
ently there  returned  many  other  Jews  who  had  been  scat- 
tered in  various  countries. 

The  Jews,  however,  found  the  country  in  a  devastated 
condition  and  made  herculean  efforts  to  build  it  up.  In 
this  they  were  greatly  hampered  by  their  hostile  neigh- 
bors. They  had  no  competent  leaders,  and  they  began  to 
intermarry  with  their  neighbors,  and  to  decline  spirit- 
mally. 

5.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah — There  lived  then  in  Babylon 
a  great  Jewish  scholar  named  Ezra.  He  made  it  the 
object  of  his  life  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Torah 
among  the  Jewish  people.  When  he  heard  of  the  moral 
decHne  of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  he  decided  to  go  there, 
and  with  him  there  went  up  from  Babylon  some  fifteen 
hundred  Jews.  When  Ezra  arrived  in  Jerusalem  (458 
B.  C),  he  assembled  the  people  and  urged  them  to  live 
according  to  the  teachings  of  our  Torah.  Spiritually 
Ezra  accomplished  a  great  deal  for  his  people.  But  the 
neighboring  nations  kept  on  harassing  the  Jews,  and  it 
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became  necessary  to  fortify  the  city.  This  task  was  ac- 
complished by  another  great  Jewish  leader  called  Nehe- 
miah.  He  had  been  a  high  officer  of  the  Persian  king,  a 
very  able,  faithful,  and  energetic  statesman,  but  at  the 
same  time  whole-heartedly  devoted  to  his  people.  When 
he  heard  of  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  Palestine, 
he  decided  to  journey  there  and  lend  a  helping  hand. 
The  king  permitted  him  to  go.  On  reaching  Palestine 
(445  B.  C),  he  at  once  proceeded  to  fortify  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  improve  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  country.  He  came  out  strongly  against  the  malefac- 
tors of  wealth.  The  nobles  freed  their  Jewish  slaves  and 
restored  to  the  poor  their  mortgaged  fields.  Having  im- 
proved the  economic  situation,  he  began  to  strengthen 
the  Jewish  spirit.  Herein  he  was  aided  by  the  great 
national  teacher  Ezra,  who  taught  the  people  and  made 
the  Torah  the  Jew's  Book  of  Life.  There  ensued  a 
period  of  great  spiritual  activity  among  the  Jews,  which 
had  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  progress  of  mankind. 

6.  The  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue — There  were  no 
pr-  'lets  among  us  during  the  time  of  the  Second  Tem- 
ple, but  we  had  other  spiritual  leaders.  Jewish  intellec- 
tual life  continued  to  progress.  Shortly  after  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  there  came  into  existence  an  assembly  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nation  who  were  known  as  Anshe 
Keneseth  Hagedolah  (the  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue). 
They  compiled  and  edited  the  Bible.  They  instructed  the 
people  in  all  the  laws,  and  educated  the  young.  Schools 
for  children  sprang  up  everywhere ;  on  Monday,  Thurs- 
day, Saturday,  and  holidays  the  Torah  was  read  to  the 
people;  houses  of  worship  were  established,  and  certain 
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prayers  were  introduced  so  that  the  Jew  might  be  able 
at  all  places  to  communicate  with  his  Maker  without  the 
mediation  of  priests. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

The  Bible 

The  Law  of  Moses.  —  The  Prophets.  —  The  Writings.  —  The 

Bible  as  Spiritual  Food.  —  The  Bible's  Influence 

Upon  the  World. 

The  book  which  the  world  calls  "The  Bible/*  'The 
Holy  Scriptures,"  or  "The  Old  Testament,"  is,  known 
among  the  Jews  as  Tanach.  The  word  Tanach  is  an 
abbreviation  of  three  Hebrew  words:  Torah  (Law), 
Neviim  (Prophets),  and  Ketubim  (Writings).  The 
Torah  is  the  Law  of  Moses  as  embodied  in  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  Neviim  comprises  the  works  of  the  prophets ;  and 
Ketubim,  a  number  of  miscellaneous  writings. 

1.  The  Law  of  Moses — The  first  division  of  the  Bible 
is  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  Torah,  which  we  call  the  Pen- 
tateuch because  it  consists  of  five  books:  Genesis,  Exo- 
dus, Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  The  word 
Torah  means  teaching,  instruction. 

The  laws  included  in  the  Torah  were  laid  down  in 
order  to  make  the  life  of  man  better  and  more  beautiful. 
Every  commandment  has  a  meaning  and  a  purpose, 
though  the  reasons  for  many  of  them  are  not  given. 
Later,  however,  our  sages  discovered  the  reasons  for 
most  of  the  precepts.* 
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In  the  first  place,  the  Torah  contains  precepts  intended 
to  keep  man  from  the  worship  of  idols  and  from  super- 
stition. It  is  forbidden  to  have  recourse  to  sorcerers, 
soothsayers,  vaticinators,  or  necromancers.^ 

Next,  we  have  precepts  calculated  to  fortify  our  belief 
in  the  one  and  only  God,  who  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler 
of  the  Universe. 

Thirdly,  there  are  the  laws  which  govern  the  relations 
between  one  man  and  another.  All  these  laws  are  based 
upon  the  principle  that  all  men  are  the  children  of  God, 
and  therefore  are  equally  entitled  to  enjoy  all  that  God 
has  created;  and  that  as  children  of  one  and  the  same 
Father  they  ought  to  act  toward  one  another  in  a  spirit 
of  brotherhood,  love,  and  mercy,  regardless  of  race  or 
natioality.^ 

When  we  consult  the  Torah  regarding  social  relations, 
we  cannot  but  admire  its  democratic  spirit,  a  spirit  of 
perfect  equality  toward  all  men  in  every  way  and  at  all 
times. 

Fourthly,  there  are  precepts  intended  to  safeguard 
health,  and  to  develop  in  man  good  habits  and  proper 
conduct  in  his  personal  life.  They  teach  man  to  control 
his  evil  impulses,  and  to  be  able  to  moderate  his  appetites. 

Fifthly,  there  are  precepts  regarding  holidays  and  fes- 
tivals which  are  beautiful  remembrances  of  our  past  and 
a  unifying  influence  in  the  present,  and  which  have 
greatly  benefited  us  physically  and  mentally. 

Sixthly,  there  is  the  commandment  enjoining  us  to 
study.  For  the  Jew  it  is  not  enough  to  do  what  the 
Torah  bids  him  to ;  he  must  also  study  the  Torah.  Moses 

2)  Deuteronomy,  18:9-13.  .135  .y  ,niin'   n*n  ,5"Dn     (3 
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said:  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  statutes  and  the  ordinance 
which  I  speak  in  your  ears  this  day,  that  ye  may  learn 
them,  and  observe  to  do  them."*  The  Jews  were  the  first 
to  be  told :  "And  ye  shall  teach  them  your  children."^ 

In  order  to  realize  the  grandeur  of  our  Torah,  we 
must  study  it  thoroughly.  Many  great  modern  thinkers 
have  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  the  Torah  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  finest  product  of  civiliza- 
tion, that  the  Torah  is  not  only  a  wellspring  of  Judaism, 
but  also  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  universal  culture. 
Even  modernist  Bible  critics  who  maintain  that  the  Bible 
was  not  handed  down  by  God  but  was  produced  by  the 
Jewish  people,  admit  that  this  does  not  lessen  the  value 
of  the  Torah,  while  at  the  same  time  it  enhances  the 
importance  of  the  Jewish  people.  "The  more  critically 
and  humanly  we  consider  the  Bible,  the  greater  the  merit 
of  the  people  that  brought  it  forth."^ 

Tolstoi  says  somewhere  that  even  if  we  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  God  gave  the  Torah  to  the  Jews,  the  fact 
remains  nevertheless  that  the  world  speaks  of  it  as  a 
"divine  creation,"  because  one  perceives  and  feels  that 
it  is  no  ordinary  work  by  human  lawgivers. 

Prof.  MacKenzie  says :  "It  is  a  stage  higher  when  the 
moral  law  is  distinguished  from  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
regarded  as  a  principle  which  owes  its  authority,  not  to 
any  man  or  body  of  men,  but  to  God  or  the  gods.  The 
best  known  instance  of  such  a  set  of  laws  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Ten  Commandments."^- 


4)  Deuteronomy,   5:1. 

5)  Ibid.,   11:19. 
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7)  J.   S.  MacKenzie,  Manuel  of  Ethics,  p.   174. 
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2.  The  Prophets — The  second  division  of  the  Bible  is 

called  The  Prophets  and  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first 
of  these  is  called  Earlier  Prophets  and  includes  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings,  which  relate  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  from  the  time  it  settled  in  Palestine 
until  the  first  exile.  The  second  part  is  called  Later 
Prophets  and  comprises  the  longer  books  of  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  Ezekiel,  as  well  as  the  shorter  works  of  the 
twelve  Minor  Prophets.  And  now,  children,  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  who  the  prophets  were. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  era  of  the  Judges  there  lived 
a  man  named  Samuel  who  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
people.  He  decided  to  make  teachers  available  for  the 
people  by  training  men  who  were  to  devote  their  lives  to 
teaching  the  people  the  ways  of  God.  Samuel  was  the 
first  prophet  among  the  Jews.  He  gathered  around  him 
the  best  young  men,  and  thus  inaugurated  the  era  of  the 
prophets.  At  the  time  of  the  first  Temple  there  flour- 
ished those  great  prophets  who  rose  to  the  loftiest 
heights  of  humanity.  The  prophet  was  a  man  of  truth, 
and  his  ideal  was  love  and  perfect  justice  among  men. 
When  he  noticed  any  injustice,  he  chastised  with  words 
that  burned.  Fearlessly  he  came  out  against  the  rulers 
and  the  rich  for  robbing  and  oppressing  the  people. 
Though  he  saw  injustice  rampant,  the  prophet  was  not 
disappointed,  neither  did  he  lose  his  faith  in  men.  He 
was  fully  confident  that  justice  would  prevail. 

The  War  Against  Idolatry — One  of  the  great  tasks 
that  the  prophets  took  upon  themselves  was  to  combat 
idolatry.  In  this  the  prophet  Isaiah  distinguished  him- 
self most.     With  titanic  scorn   and  biting  sarcasm  he 
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lashed  the  idolaters  and  their  idols.^  And  the  words  of 
the  prophets  caused  the  Jewish  people  to  abandon  for- 
ever the  worship  of  idols  and  to  become  imbued  with 
an  unshakable  belief  in  the  one  and  only  God. 

Prof.  Menzies  says :  "The  more  mankind  will  undergo 
various  trials,  the  more  will  that  religion  come  to  be 
recognized  which  is  distinguished  for  its  spirit  of  truth, 
for  its  simplicity  and  for  its  spirit  of  freedom.  This  is 
the  belief  in  the  oneness  of  God  as  taught  by  the  Jewish 
prophets."^ 

Ritual  Alone  Not  Enough — The  prophets  strongly 
condemned  those  who  observe  only  the  ceremonies  and 
not  the  principles  of  Judaism.  Amos  says  in  the  name 
of  God:  *T  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts.  .  .  .  But  let  jus- 
tice well  up  as  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty 
stream."!*^  Hosea  says:  "I  desire  mercy,  and  not  sacri- 
fice.^^ And  Isaiah  declares  in  the  name  of  God:  "To 
what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto 
me?  .  .  .  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations;  it  is  an  offering 
of  abomination  unto  me.  .  .  .  Your  new  moons  and  your 
appointed  seasons  my  soul  hateth.  .  .  .  Yea,  when  ye 
make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear ;  your  hands  are  full 
of  blood.  .  .  .  Cease  to  do  evil;  learn  to  do  well;  seek 
justice,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead 
for  the  widow."^2 

Social  Justice — The  chief  place  in  the  teachings  of  the 
prophets  is  given  to  social  justice.  Our  Torah  desired 
each  man  to  work  and  to  live  by  his  own  labor  and  not 

8)  Isaiah,  40:18-20;  44:9-20. 
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10)  Amos,   5:21. 

11)  Hosea,   6:6. 

12)  Isaiah,   1:10-18. 
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by  that  of  others.  Hence  there  is  little  said  in  the  Torah 
about  wage  workers.  Only  once  is  there  mention  in  the 
Torah  of  a  hired  laborer.  It  occurs  in  the  passage  which 
declares:  "Thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  hired  servant  that 
is  poor  and  needy,  whether  he  be  of  thy  brethren,  or  of 
thy  strangers  that  are  in  thy  gate.  ...  In  the  same  day 
thou  shalt  give  him  his  hire  ...  for  he  is  poor,  and  set- 
teth  his  heart  upon  it."^^  This  is  not  the  usual,  unfeeling 
law,  but  a  passionate  plea  for  humane  treatment. 

Later  on,  when  economic  conditions  had  changed  and 
the  Jews  had  learned  from  their  neighbors  to  trade  and 
to  pursue  after  riches,  there  arose  a  wealthy  class.  There- 
upon the  prophets  came  out  with  a  strong  protest  against 
the  prevailing  social  order.  They  demanded  social  jus- 
tice. The  prophet  Micah  denounces  the  rich  "who  rob 
their  skin  (i.e.,  the  skin  of  the  poor)  from  off  their 
flesh,  and  their  flesh  from  off  their  bones."^"^  Elsewhere 
he  says:  "...  the  rich  men  .  .  .  are  full  of  violence."^^ 
Isaiah  says  to  the  rich :  "The  spoil  of  the  poor  is  in  your 
houses."^^  And  in  another  place  he  exclaims :  "Woe  unto 
them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  till 
there  be  no  room,  and  ye  be  made  to  dwell  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  land  I"^^.  Amos  inveighs  against  the  rich  for 
buying  "the  poor  for  silver,  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of 
shoes."^^  And  Jeremiah  declares:  "As  a  cage  is  full  of 
birds,  so  are  their  houses  full  of  deceit;  therefore  they 
are  become  great,  and  waxen  fat."^^- 

Our  Bible  is  full  of  such  denunciations  of  the  rich. 


13)  Deuteronomy,  24:14.  17)  Ibid.,  5:8. 

14)  Micah,  3:2.  18)  Amos,  8:4-9. 

15)  Ibid.,  6:12.  19)  Jeremiah.  5:17. 

16)  Isaiah,  3:14-15. 
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And  when  the  prophets  saw  that  the  judges  were  siding 
with  the  rich,  they  protested  openly  against  it.  Says 
Micah:  "The  heads  thereof  judge  for  a  reward/'^o  jsa- 
iah  exclaims:  "Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous 
decrees  ...  to  turn  aside  the  needy  from  judgment,  and 
to  take  away  the  right  of  the  poor  of  my  people."^!  And 
Jeremiah  makes  this  reproach:  "They  are  waxen  fat, 
thty  are  become  sleek  .  .  .  and  the  right  of  the  needy  do 
they  not  judge. "^^ 

The  prophet  Joel,  who  believed  that  mankind  would 
experience  the  greatest  bliss  only  after  it  had  attained 
the  highest  point  of  spiritual  development,  points  out  tV«at 
man  must  first  achieve  material  wellbeing  and  be  well 
provided  for  so  as  to  be  able  to  enjoy  everything  pro- 
duced by  nature  and  humanity,  and  that  only  then  will 
complete  spirituality  come  to  all  men  alike.^^  The  pro- 
phet knew  well  that  as  long  as  a  man  lives  in  want,  his 
spirit  cannot  soar  high. 

Dr.  Chaim  Zhitlowsky,  who  is  certainly  well  versed  in 
socialist  theories,  declares :  "The  socialistic  monotheism 
of  our  prophets  marks  such  a  tremendous  advance  in  the 
evolution  of  the  human  spirit  that,  placed  beside  their 
works,  even  such  a  book  as  Karl  Marx's  Capital  seems 
like  a  small  pile  of  sand  gathered  by  children  at  the  foot 
of  a  great  mountain."^^ 

And  not  only  Jews  but  Christians  as  well  admit  that 
in  the  matter  of  social  justice  our  prophets  tower  head 
and   shoulders   above   all  other   spiritual   leaders.     The 


20)  Micah,  3:11. 

21)  Isaiah,   10:1-2. 

22)  Teremiah,   5:28, 

23)  Joel,  2:17-22;  3:1-2. 
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American  theologian  Theodore  Gerald  Soares  says :  "We 
miss  in  His  (i.e.,  in  Christ's)  teaching  the  burning  words 
of  the  prophets  against  the  rich  who  oppressed  the  poor. 
.  .  .  He  did  not  even  speak  against  slavery."^^ 

The  Prophets  as  Friends  of  All  Nations — Nor  was  it 
only  about  the  Jewish  nation  that  the  prophets  were  con- 
cerned, but  about  all  nations.  With  deep  sorrow  does 
the  prophet  speak  of  the  punishment  God  will  visit  upon 
sinful  nations.  The  prophet  wants  to  see  the  happiness 
of  all  the  peoples,  when  the  nations  will  live  like  broth- 
ers, each  pursuing  its  own  way.^^ 

The  Jewish  prophet  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  the 
Lord  is  not  only  the  God  of  Israel  but  of  all  mankind, 
and  that  the  Jewish  people  was  merely  chosen  to  radiate 
light  in  the  world.^^^ 

The  well-known  Yiddish  literary  critic  Ba-al  Maha- 
shovoth  (pen  name  of  the  late  Dr.  I.  Eliashev)  puts  it 
aptly:  "The  prophets  were  not  only  the  great  heart  of 
the  Jewish  nation  .  .  .  sometimes  they  were  also  the 
great  heart  of  all  the  nations."^^ 

Universal  Peace — The  prophet's  highest  ideal  was  to 
see  mankind  enjoy  peace.  The  prophets  felt  certain  that 
God's  wish  that  all  the  nations  live  in  peace  would  be 
fulfilled.  The  prophets  Micah  and  Isaiah  visualize  that 
happy  day  in  the  following  words :  "And  they  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  prun- 
ing-hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."^^ 


25)  T.  G.  Soares,  The  Social  Institutions  and  the  Ideals  of  the  Bible,  o.  346. 

26)  Micah,  4:1-5. 

27)  Isaiah,   49:6. 

29)  Isaiah,  2:4;  Micah,  4:1-5. 
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The  German  savant  Dr.  Franz  Walther  says:  "Thou- 
sands of  years  have  elapsed  since  the  voice  of  the  pro- 
phets ceased  to  ring  forth;  but  the  truth  which  they 
proclaimed  is  eternal.  It  transcends  all  time  limits.  .  .  . 
Even  in  the  twentieth  century  these  truths  could  bring 
salvation  and  peace  to  a  distraught  humanity. "^^ 

3.  TTie  Writings — The  Writings  are  a  collection  of 
profound  religious,  poetical,  ethical,  and  philosophic 
works  which  the  Jewish  people  produced  while  still  in 
its  own  land.  First  in  this  division  is  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
The  Psalms  are  sublime  religious  and  philosophic  hymns, 
many  of  which  were  first  sung  in  our  Temple,  and  which 
are  still  being  chanted  at  the  divine  services  of  all  the 
civilized  nations.  Next  comes  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
which  was  written  by  our  wise  king  Solomon.  Here  we 
find  brief,  pithy,  and  shrewd  maxims,  the  finest  proverbs 
and  the  wisest  rules  of  conduct  for  everyday  life.  Then 
comes  the  Book  of  Job,  in  which  there  is  a  discussion 
between  the  afflicted  Job  and  his  friends,  in  the  course 
of  which  there  is  evolved  a  profound  religious  philosophy 
that  still  engrosses  the  world's  best  minds.  Next  we 
have  the  Song  of  Songs,  which  celebrates  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  of  love,  and  in  which  many  say  there  is  hid- 
den another  and  deeper  meaning.  Ecclesiastes,  which 
follows  next,  is  a  philosophic  book  which  expresses  vari- 
ous views  of  life.  The  Book  of  Ruth  is  a  rarely  beauti- 
ful tale  about  a  Moabitish  woman  who  embraced  Juda- 
ism. Lamentations  is  a  great  national  elegy  which 
mourns  the  catastrophe  of  the  first  exile.    The  Book  of 


30)  Dr.  Franz  Wtlther,    Die  Prophet  en  im  soeialen  Beruf.  p.  9. 
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Esther  relates  how  the  Jews  were  saved  from  the  evil 
designs  of  the  first  anti-Semite,  Haman.  In  Daniel,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah  there  is  an  account  of  the  life  of  the 
Jews  in  Babylonia,  and  of  their  return  to  their  own  land. 
The  last  book  in  this  division  is  Chronicles,  which  tells 
briefly  the  history  of  the  Jews  up  to  the  end  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity. 

4.  Tlie  Bible  as  Spiritual  Food — Our  soul,  too,  re- 
quires food,  and  each  of  us  derives  his  spiritual  nour- 
ishment from  different  sources.  What  appeals  to  one 
may  be  beyond  the  grasp  of  another,  but  the  Bible  is 
the  one  book  in  which  every  man  can  find  the  spiritual 
food  that  is  suited  to  him. 

For  it  is  a  book  that  contains  the  eternal  verities,  the 
sublimest  reUgious  ideas  and  ideals,  the  best  laws  gov- 
erning human  relations,  as  well  as  sacred  songs,  beauti- 
ful poems,  wise  proverbs,  and  practical,  philosophic 
and  poetic  works,  in  which  the  idea  of  religion  is  free 
from  superstition;  its  philosophy  is  not  hard  to  grasp, 
and  its  poetry  is  beautiful  in  its  high  seriousness,  cosmic 
sweep,  and  fine  feeling  for  every  vibration  of  our  soul. 
Great  is  the  prophet's  pity  for  human  frailty  and  help- 
lessness, and  great  is  his  ecstasy  when  he  sings  of  man's 
hopes  and  joys. 

The  Bible  is  a  book  that  is  adapted  to  all  ages  and 
all  men  under  all  circumstances  Here  we  find  a  higher 
tone  which  elevates  our  weary  spirits  to  the  heavenly 
spheres.  It  kindles  a  divine  spark  in  us  which  lights 
our  way  through  life;  it  leads  us  into  a  spiritual  world* 
where  we  forget  the  hardship  of  our  prosaic  everyday 
life.     It  is  a  well-spring  of  human  thought  and  feeling. 
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A  contemporary  Jewish  freethinker  says:  "When  we 
steep  ourselves  in  our  Holy  Scriptures,  we  feel  our 
hearts  begin  to  beat  with  rapture  and  pride,  for  eternity 
and  infinitude  breathe  from  almost  every  line  in  them; 
and  we  feel  like  believing  that  the  people  who  produced 
these  Holy  Scriptures  is  also  eternal. "-^^ 

5.  The  Bible's  Influence  Upon  the  World— The  whole 
civilized  world  acknowledges  that  the  Jewish  prophets 
occupy  one  of  the  most  exalted  places  in  human  history, 
and  that  they  are  among  those  great  men  who  are  of 
supreme  significance  to  civilization. 

No  other  book  is  so  popular  throughout  the  world  as 
the  Bible.  It  has  been  translated  into  a  hundred  and 
fifty  languages  and  is  sold  by  the  tens  of  millions  of 
copies  every  year.  The  Bible  has  served  as  a  guide  to 
other  religions;  it  has  inspired  those  who  fought  for 
freedom ;  the  greatest  poets  and  artists  have  found  their 
inspiration  and  themes  in  it,  while  its  language  and 
style  has  influenced  the  styles  of  the  best  writers  in  all 
languages  'p  and  its  sublime  teachings  have  served  and 
still  serve  as  a  model  for  a  noble  social  life. 

Huxley  says  in  one  of  his  essays :  *The  Bible  has  been 
the  Magna  Charta  of  the  poor  and  of  the  oppressed; 
down  to  modern  times  no  State  has  had  a  constitution  in 
v/hich  the  interests  of  the  people  are  so  largely  taken  into 
account,  in  which  the  duties,  so  much  more  than  the 
rights  of  the  rulers  are  insisted  upon,  as  that  drawn  up 
for  Israel  in  Deuteronomy,  and  in  Leviticus."^^  Else- 
where he  declares:  "In  the  eighth  century  B.  C,  in  the 
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32)  Joseph  Jacobs,  Jewish  Contributions  to  Civilisation,  p.  69. 

33)  Quoted  in  H.  J.  Kisch's  Religion  of  the  Civilised  World,  p.  26. 
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heart  of  a  world  of  idolatrous  polytheists,  the  Hebrew 
prophets  put  forth  a  conception  of  religion,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  as  wonderful  an  inspiration  of  genius 
as  the  art  of  Phidias  and  the  science  of  Aristotle.  .  .  . 
All  that  is  best  in  the  ethics  of  the  modem  world,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  not  grown  out  of  Greek  thought,  or  Barbar- 
ian manhood,  is  the  direct  development  of  the  ethics  of 
Israel.  There  is  no  code  of  legislation  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, at  once  so  just  and  merciful,  so  tender  to  the  weak 
and  poor,  as  the  Jewish  law ;  and  if  the  Gospels  are  to  be 
trusted,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  declared  that  he  taught  noth- 
ing but  that  which  lay,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  in  the 
religious  and  ethical  system  of  his  people."^"^ 

Matthew  Arnold  says :  "The  whole  history  of  the  world 
to  this  day  is  in  truth  one  continual  establishing  of  the 
Old  Testament  revelation:  'O  ye  that  love  the  eternal, 
see  that  ye  hate  the  thing  that  is  evil.  To  him  that  order- 
eth  his  conversation  right,  shall  be  shown  the  salvation 
of  God'  (Psalms,  97:10;  50:23).  And  whether  we  con- 
sider this  revelation  in  respect  to  human  affairs  at  large, 
or  in  respect  to  individual  happiness,  in  either  case  its 
importance  is  so  immense,  that  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
given,  and  whose  record  is  the  Bible,  deserve  fully  to  be 
singled  out  as  the  Bible  singles  them  out."^^ 

Prof.  Menzies  declares:  'The  words  of  the  prophets 
are  based  on  learning  and  logic.  In  their  books  we  find 
the  focus  of  all  the  rays  of  light,  beauty,  and  splendor 
that  the  Jewish  religion  possesses ;  and  they  have  blended 
into  one  great  light  which- illumines  all  mankind."^^ 


34)  Ibid.,  pp.    14-15. 

35)  Ibid.,  pp.    16-17. 
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Madison  C.  Peters  writes:  *To  return  to  literature, 
justice  must  acknowledge  that  the  world  owes  more  to 
the  Jews  than  to  any  other  race.  It  was  the  Jews  who 
gave  us  the  Book  of  Books,  the  Rock  of  the  Ages,  upon 
which  is  built  the  foundation  of  all  wisdom,  that  treas- 
ure-house from  which  the  children  of  men  have  been 
enriched,  that  inexhaustible  fountain  from  which  the  wise 
drink  deep  draughts  of  knowledge  and  inspiration,  that 
great  physician  to  whom  all  the  afflicted  go  for  cure,  that 
minister  who  ever  solaces  the  sorrowful,  comforts  the 
comfortless  and  gives  hope  to  the  hopeless  ...  in  a 
word  .  ,  .  The  Bible  .  .  .  The  Bible  gave  us  a  Dante, 
a  Milton,  and  a  Shakespeare."^''^ 

And  now,  my  children  ,if  you  wish  to  understand  truly 
and  get  the  full  savor  of  the  Bible,  you  must  study  it  in 
the  original,  in  Hebrew,  because  only  in  Hebrew  can  one 
perceive  all  its  beauty.  And  when  you  have  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  Bible  you  will  have  to  conclude  that 
a  nation  which  has  produced  such  a  large  number  of 
spiritual  giants,  bore  within  it  the  seed  of  Jewish 
prophecy.  This  spirit  was  latent  in  the  people  until  there 
arose  divinely  gifted  men  called  prophets,  who  in  a  bar- 
ren world  opened  up  for  humanity  a  well-spring  of  lofty 
thoughts  and  beautiful  sentiments  based  on  truth,  love, 
and  justice. 


37)  M.  C.  Peters.  Justice  to  the  JeW,  p.  1«2. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

The  Talmud 

The  Torah  in  Everyday  Life.  —  The  Mishnah.  —  The  Jerusalem 

Talmud.  —  The  Babylonian  Talmud.  —  The  Contents 

of  the  Talmud.  —  Halakah.  —  Haggadah.  — 

The  Jezv  and  the  Talmud. 

1.  The  Torah  in  Everyday  Life — In  the  preceding 
chapter  you  became  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
Bible.  You  know  now  that  Moses  gave  us  the  Torah. 
In  the  wilderness  he  opened  up  a  never-failing  fountain, 
a  spring  of  living  waters  to  refresh  and  quicken  the  spirit 
of  a  parched,  thirsty  humanity ;  and  you  know  that  later 
on  the  prophets  arose  and  widened  and  deepened  the 
fountain.  The  teachings  of  Moses  inspired  the  prophets 
and  imbued  them  with  the  loftiest  ideals  and  the  noblest 
ideas  and  views  of  life  calculated  to  bring  happiness  to 
all  mankind. 

But  the  progress  of  the  Jewish  spirit  did  not  stop  with 
the  Bible.  Life  demanded  teachers,  mentors  to  show  the 
people  how  to  carry  out  in  daily  life  the  teachings  of  the 
Torah.  Accordingly  our  spiritual  leaders,  beginning 
with  the  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  (See  above,  Chap. 
XII,  Sec.  6)  made  commentaries  and  modifications  as 
well  as  certain  new  laws  affecting  all  phases  of  everyda) 
life  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  times,  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  inner  spirit,  the  underlying  principle 
of  everything  they  found  in  the  Torah.  The  Bible 
served  them  as  a  foundation  upon  which  they  erected  an 
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enormous  structure.    This  was  the  monumental  literary 
work  called  the  Talmud. 

2.  The  Mishnah — In  every  generation  after  the  Great 
Synagogue  there  were  great  Jewish  scholars  in  Palestine 
who  were  called  Tannaim.  They  were  the  nation's  teach- 
ers, the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  people.  Their  teachings 
multiplied  and  accumulated  over  a  certain  period  of  time. 

Now  in  the  second  century  of  the  present  era  there 
lived  in  Palestine  Rabbi  Judah  ha-Nasi  (ca.  170-210 
C.E.).  He  was  a  great  scholar  and  a  stern  ruler  but  a 
very  kind-hearted  man.  The  people  simply  called  him 
"Rabbi*  and  so  he  has  been  known  ever  since.  With  the 
aid  of  other  scholars  he  compiled  and  arranged  systemati- 
cally the  entire  body  of  Jewish  law  which  had  been 
handed  down  orally  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  and 
which  was  therefore  called  the  Oral  Law  as  distinguished 
from  the  Mosaic  Law  which  existed  in  writing  and  was 
called  the  Written  Law.  The  compilation  and  editing 
of  the  Oral  Law  had  begun  in  the  first  century  and  was 
completed  by  Rabbi  Judah  ha-Nasi.  All  that  had  been 
produced  in  the  course  of  several  centuries  was  included 
in  the  collection  known  as  the  Mishnah,  which  means 
secondary  teaching,  i.e.,  second  to  the  Law  of  Moses. 
The  Mishnah  comprises  all  the  laws  together  with  the 
discussions  which  the  scholars  carried  on.  As  a  rule  it 
does  not  state  which  opinion  is  to  be  accepted.  This  was 
left  for  the  scholars  of  future  generations  to  decide,  for 
our  sages  realized  that  laws  cannot  remain  fixed  forever, 
but  must  develop  and  change. 

The  language  of  the  Mishnah  is  Hebrew,  which  at  this 
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time  was  enriched  through  the  addition  of  many  new 
words. 

The  entire  Mishnah  consists  of  six  parts  called  Seda- 
rim.  The  first  part  is  called  Zera'im  (.Seeds)  and  con- 
tains all  the  laws  pertaining  to  agriculture.  It  also  deals 
with  the  rules  for  the  daily  prayers  and  other  prayers  and 
benedictions.  The  second  part  is  called  Mo*ed  (Festivals) 
and  treats  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  Sabbath  and  holi- 
days. The  third  part  is  Naskim  (Women)  and  contains 
all  laws  pertaining  to  marriage,  divorce  and  family  life. 
The  fourth  part  is  called  Nezikin  (Injuries)  and  in- 
cludes all  laws  pertaining  to  injuries  and  compensation 
for  damages,  selling  and  buying,  and  judicial  procedure, 
as  well  as  various  moral  rules  regarding  social  relations. 
The  fifth  part  is  called  Kodashim  (Holy  Things)  and 
treats  of  the  laws  for  slaughtering  animals  and  other 
rules  relating  to  the  eating  of  meat,  as  well  as  many  rites 
and  ceremonies  dating  back  to  the  days  of  the  Temple 
which  linger  on  among  us  as  memories  of  our  past.  The 
sixth  is  called  Tohorot  (Purifications)  and  deals  with  the 
laws  relating  to  personal  cleanliness,  for  cleanliness  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  Jewish  religion.  Every  Seder 
or  part  is  divided  into  a  number  of  Masektot  (Trac- 
tates), every  tractate  is  divided  into  Perokim  (Chapters), 
and  these  in  turn  are  divided  into  Mishnot. 

Many  laws  and  rabbinical  decisions  were  not  incor- 
porated in  the  Mishnah.  Accordingly  the  pupils  of  Rabbi 
Judah  ha-Nasi,  R.  Hiyya  and  R.  Hoshaiah,  compiled  all 
these  into  separate  works  under  the  name  of  Baraita 
and  Tosefta.  A  number  of  commentaries  upon  the  To- 
rah  were  also  written  at  this  time,  such  as  the  Midrash, 
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Mekilta,  Sifra  and  Sifre. 

3.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud — The  Talmudic  sages  who 
flourished  after  the  compilation  of  the  Mishnah  were  no 
longer  called  Tannaim  but  Amoraim  (Interpreters),  be- 
cause they  interpreted  the  various  opinions  expressed  in 
the  Mishnah  in  order  to  decide  which  opinion  was  to 
be  accepted. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  part  of 
the  Jews  lived  in  Palestine  under  Roman  rule,  they 
compiled  and  wrote  down  all  the  commentaries  that  had 
been  made  upon  the  Mishnah.  The  entire  collection  is 
called  Talmud  Yerusalmi  (The  Jerusalem  Talmud),  that 
is,  the  body  of  rabbinical  teachings  originating  in  Pal- 
estine. 

4.  The  Babylonian  Talmud—After  the  Jews  had  lost 
their  homeland.  Babylonia  became  a  great  center  of  Jew- 
ish life  and  learning.  The  scholars  there  were  also 
called  Amoraim,  as  in  Palestine.  There  were  famous 
scholars  among  them,  who  conducted  large  Yeshivahs 
(rabbinical  academies),  where  the  Jewish  religious  laws 
and  practices  were  studied  and  expanded.  In  the  fourth 
century  an  Amora  named  R  .Ashi  (370-427  C.  E.)  began 
to  collect  the  entire  body  of  rabbinical  doctrine  into  a 
single  work,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
Rabina  and  other  scholars  completed  and  concluded  this 
monumental  work,  this  comprehensive  religious  and  civil 
code  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  called  Talmud  Bahli 
(The  Babylonian  Talmud),  that  is,  the  body  of  rabbini- 
cal doctrine  produced  in  Babylonia.  Like  the  Mishnah, 
the  Talmud  is  divided  into  parts,  tractates,  and  chapters. 
It  comprises  some  fifty  major  and  minor  tractates. 
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This  material  was  nearly  seven  hundred  years  in  ac- 
cumulating, and  upon  it  the  Jewish  genius  lavished  a 
vast  amount  of  effort  until  there  grew  up  that  cultural 
treasure-trove  of  ours,  the  Talmud.  It  is  a  literary  work 
without  parallel  in  the  literature  of  the  world  as  a  reser- 
voir of  spiritual  energy,  truth,  justice  and  beauty.  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  our  Jewish  intellectuals  are  not 
familiar  with  the  Talmud.  Dr.  Zhitlowsky  writes: 
"When  I  read  the  remarks  of  a  certain  Christian  scholar 
on  the  Talmud,  I  blushed  for  our  entire  generation, 
which  has  at  its  disposal  so  rich  a  mine  of  cultural  and 
historical  data  yet  never  thinks  of  utilizing  it.  .  .  .  The 
more  we  absorb  of  European  culture,  the  richer  and  nob- 
ler does  the  Talmud  appear  to  us,  and  the  better  are  we 
qualified  to  appraise  its  value  and  to  cherish  it."^ 

5.  The  Contents  of  the  Taknud — ^Jews  speak  of  the 
Talmud  as  a  "sea,*'  and  well  enough  may  it  be  compared 
to  the  sea  for  vastness,  sweep  and  depth.  It  is  a  mar- 
velous collection  of  legal,  philosophic,  ethical,  and  esthetic 
contributions  which  are  grouped  about  two  general  sub- 
jects: first,  the  Halakah,  or  Law;  second,  the  Haggadah, 
or  Legend,  which  is  the  poetic  and  philosophic  part. 
Both  of  these  streams  spring  from  the  same  source  and 
flow  toward  the  same  goal.  The  great  Hebrew  poet 
Chaim  Nachman  Bialik  says:  The  Halakah  and  Hagga- 
dah are  the  two  halves  of  one  whole.  Sometimes  the 
Haggadah  is  the  mother  of  a  certain  Halakah  (law),  and 
at  other  times  the  Halakah  is  the  mother  of  a  beautiful 
Haggadah  (legend).  The  Haggadah  is  Hke  a  beautiful 
flower  which  bears  within  itself  the  fruit — the  Halakah 
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— and  the  fruit  in  turn  contains  the  seed  which  will  pro- 
duce another  beautiful  flower. ^  In  addition  to  Halakah 
and  Haggadah,  the  Talmud  treats  of  history,  philosophy, 
medicine,  and  all  the  other  sciences  known  in  those  days. 

6.  The  Halakah — The  Halakah  is  noted  for  its  pro- 
found, shrewd,  and  humane  laws- — laws  which  were  the 
result  of  wide  observation  and  clear  and  deep  under- 
standing.   Everything  in  it  is  based  on  reason  and  justice. 

In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  laws  of  the  Talmud, 
which  were  framed  some  two  thousand  years  ago,  let  us 
take  the  law  regarding  capital  punishment.  To  abolish 
the  death  penalty  altogether  was  impossible  in  those 
days,  but  our  Talmudic  sages  hedged  it  in  with  so  many 
judicial  restrictions  that  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  sen- 
tence a  man  to  death.  The  court  consisted  of  twenty- 
three  judges.  Each  of  them  had  to  be  a  family  man  and 
to  possess  a  reputation  for  kindness.  No  fewer  than  two 
actual  eyewitnesses  were  required,  and  the  witnesses 
must  have  warned  the  accused  that  if  he  committed  the 
crime  he  would  be  liable  to  the  death  penalty.  The  wit- 
nesses, moreover,  had  to  be  men  of  unimpeachable 
reputations.  If  the  witness  was  a  man  who  lent  money 
on  interest,  or  if  he  had  proven  unreliable  in  money 
matters,  he  was  not  permitted  to  testify.  In  case  sev- 
eral men  participated  in  a  murder,  they  could  not  be 
sentenced  to  death,  because  it  was  not  possible  to  ascer- 
tain by  whose  hand  the  actual  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted. If  a  man  was  seen  running  out  of  a  house  with 
a  blood-stained  knife  in  his  hand,  and  inside  a  man  was 
found  stabbed  to  death,  the  man  with  the  knife  could  not 


2)  Chaim  Nachman  Bialik,  Law  and  Legend. 
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be  charged  with  murder.  From  all  this  we  see  how  pre- 
cious the  sages  of  the  Talmud  held  human  life  to  be. 
One  of  them,  R.  Eliezer  b.  Azariah,  declared  that  a 
Sanhedrin  which  condemned  one  man  to  death  in  seventy 
years  was  a  destroyer  of  the  world.  And  R.  Tarfon  and 
R.  Akiba  said:  "If  we  were  in  the  Sanhedrin,  no  man 
would  ever  be  executed."^ 

Now  take  these  laws  of  the  Talmud  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  such  a  free  and  democratic  country  as  the 
United  States,  where  to  this  day  many  human  beings  are 
deprived  of  Hfe  by  the  courts.  The  American  laws  per- 
mit one  of  those  implicated  in  a  crime  to  be  set  free  if 
he  turns  State  evidence  and  testifies  against  the  others. 
In  other  words,  a  man  with  so  questionable  a  character 
is  considered  sufficiently  reliable  for  one  or  more  men 
to  be  deprived  of  life  by  his  testimony.  And  frequently 
it  happens,  in  cases  where  several  persons  are  implicated 
in  a  murder,  that  all  are  executed,  although  it  is  not 
known  for  certain  who  the  actual  murderer  is. 

Or  take  the  laws  of  the  Talmud  which  relate  to 
workingmen  and  employers,  and  by  comparing  them  with 
present-day  laws  you  will  realize  how  much  more 
humane  our  laws  were. 

7.  The  Haggadah — The  second  division  of  the  Tal- 
mud, which  is  known  as  the  Haggadah,  is  very  rich  in 
ethical,  poetic,  and  historical  lore.  Here  we  find  historical 
facts,  folklore,  fables  and  legends,  all  told  in  a  wonder- 
fully beautiful  manner  so  that  it  might  enter  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people.  Each  story  and  legend  reflects 
the  views  and  life  of  the  Jewish  people.    Each  of  them 
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embodies  a  moral  calculated  to  show  man  what  is  noble 

and  what  is  ignoble,  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil,  so 

that  every  one  may  learn  how  to  conduct  himself.     He 

who  would  know  the  Jewish  people  and  Judaism  must 

study  the  Haggadah,  which  we  may  term  the  poetic  part 

of  the  Jewish  religion  and  the  poetry  of   the   Jewish 

people,  mirroring  all  that  is  finest  in  the  Jewish  soul.    A 

collection  of  the  Haggadot  is  now  available — in  Hebrew, 

by  Chaim  Nachman  Bialik;  in  English,  by  Prof.  Louis 

Ginzburg;  in  Yiddish,  by  Tashrak. 

Heine  sings: 

But  the  latter,  the  Haggadah, 
I  will  call  a  curious  garden 
Most  fantastic.  .  .  . 

All  were  breathing,  blest  and  happy, 
Breathing  pure  and  balmy  fragrance 
Unpolluted  by  the  squalid, 
Evil  color  of  the  earth.4 

8.  The  Jew  and  the  Tahnud — Many  new  laws  and 
practices  were  added  in  the  Talmud.  Every  command- 
ment of  the  Torah  had  branched  out  into  many  precepts. 
Naturally  it  was  not  easy  for  the  Jew  to  observe  them 
all.  But  it  was  necessary.  Being  scattered  all  over  the 
world,  the  Jew  had  to  guard  against  being  absorbed  by 
his  neighbors;  accordingly  our  sages  laid  down  laws 
that  would  distinguish  the  Jew  from  his  neighbors;  and 
the  Jewish  people  gladly  submitted  to  them.  They  felt 
that  tnelr  very  existence  depended  upon  it.  In  this  way 
the  Talmud  became  the  embodiment  of  the  Jewish  spirit, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  Talmud  was 
for  the  Jew  a  source  of  life,  a  teacher  and  guide.     Nor 


4)  Jehudah    ben    Halevy,    translated    by    Margaret    Armour,     The    entire 
poem  will  be  found  in  the  Standard  Book  of  Jewish  Verse,  pp.  231-236. 
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was  it  only  the  teachings  of  the  Talmud  as  to  our  con- 
duct in  life  that  preserved  our  existence ;  the  mere  study 
of  the  Talmud  also  played  an  important  part.  Study 
filled  the  Jew  with  fresh  energy.  In  a  world  of  dark- 
ness, superstition,  and  barbarism,  persecuted  and 
humiliated  as  it  was  everywhere,  the  Jewish  people 
might  have  lapsed  into  folly  and  its  mind  ceased  to 
function.  But  the  Talmud  with  its  profound  teachings 
developed  the  Jew's  mental  faculties  until  nothing  re- 
quiring the  abihty  to  understand  was  too  hard  for  him. 
In  the  study  of  the  Talmud  the  Jew  found  his  greatest 
mental  stimulus  and  spiritual  enjoyment.  He  broke 
away  entirely  from  his  hard  and  sordid  daily  life  and 
was  transported  to  higher  and  nobler  spheres  where  he 
found  nourishment  for  his  mind  and  heart. 

Dr.  Joseph  Klausner  says:  "Talmudic  Judaism  has 
remained  in  close  touch  with  everyday  life  and  is  capable 
of  perfecting  itself  under  the  most  trying-  conditions,  of 
being  at  the  head  of  every  new  movement,  of  creating 
new  things  and  absorbing  the  latest  and  best  creations 
of  others."^ 

I  believe  the  Talmud  will  continue  to  be  an  important 
factor,  not  only  for  us  Jews  when  we  have  our  National 
Home  and  can  once  more  make  our  own  laws,  but  also 
for  all  mankind.  Once  the  spirit  of  the  Talmud  becomes 
clear  to  the  world,  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  model  of 
justice,  truth,  and  spiritual  beauty.  I  believe  that 
humanity  will  grow  better  and  that  the  prejudice  against 
the  Jews  and  Judaism  is  bound  to  disappear,  and  that 
then  scholars  and  philosophers  will  begin  to  study  our 
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Talmud  and  derive  many  things  from  it  that  will  benefit 
all  mankind. 

CHAPTER  XV 


Post-Talmudic  Literature 

Rabbinical   Literature   up    to    the   Shulhan   Ariik. — Philosophy 
Among  the  Jews.  —  Poetry  Among  the  Jews. 

1.  Rabbinical  Literature  up  to  the  Shulhan  Aruk — 

After  the  compilation  of  the  Talmud,  the  Jews  of  Baby- 
lonia enjoyed  a  sufficient  measure  of  freedom  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries  under  Persian  rule.  The 
Jewish  teachers  at  this  time  were  called  Saboraim,  that 
is  expositors,  for  they  expounded  the  Talmud.  Later 
on,  under  the  rule  of  the  Arabs,  the  Babylonian  Jews 
termed  their  spiritual  leaders  Geonim.  The  Jews  of 
Babylonia  produced  physicians,  astronomers,  and  philo- 
sophers. In  addition  to  the  Talmud,  Jewish  scholars 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  language  of  the 
Bible  and  its  grammar.  Inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet consists  of  consonants  only,  a  system  of  points  was 
devised  in  the  eighth  century  to  serve  as  vowals.  Many 
of  the  Tephilot  and  Piyyutim  (prayers  and  religious 
hymns)  were  also  composed  at  this  time.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  however,  the  cultural  center  of  the  Jews  shifted 
from  Babylonia  to  Europe. 

Rashi,  whose  full  name  was  Solomon  bar  Isaac,  and 
who  lived  in  France  (1040-1105  C.E.),  wrote  a  famous 
commentary  on  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud.  His  com- 
ments  are  brief,   logical  and  easily  understood,   which 
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made  it  possible  to  study  these  works  without  the  aid  of 
a  teacher. 

The  Tosafists  flourished  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  chiefly  in  France.  The  word  Tosafot  means 
additions,  the  Tosafists  adding  their  comments  to  the 
Talmud  and  to  the  comments  of  Rashi.  Their  collective 
work  is  called  Tosafot  and  is  printed  alongside  the  text 
of  the  Talmud.  When  one  studies  Tosafot,  he  cannot 
but  admire  their  acute  reasoning.  Later  there  were 
other  commentators  on  the  Talmud  as  well  as  on  Rashi 
and  the  Tosafists.  Many  of  the  commentaries,  such  as 
those  of  Maharam  (pen  name  of  Meir  Lublin), 
Maharsha  (pen  name  of  Samuel  Edles),  Maharshal  (pen 
name  of  Solomon  Luria),  and  Maharam  Schiff  (pen 
name  of  Meir  Schiff),  are  also  printed  together  with  the 
text  of  the  Talmud.  Many  commentaries  were  likewise 
written  on  the  Bible  in  addition  to  Rashi's. 

Alfasi — In  the  eleventh  century  there  lived  in  Spain  a 
great  Jewish  scholar  named  Isaac  Alfasi  (died  1103). 
He  saw  that  to  study  the  Talmud  and  arrive  at  a  deci- 
sion regarding  the  various  matters  discussed  therein  was 
quite  diflicult.  Accordingly,  selecting  only  the  laws  and 
omitting  all  discussions  and  the  Haggadah,  he  published 
the  former  in  his  famous  book  Halakot,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  Alfas.  This  is  an  abridged  version  of 
the  Talmud  which  helped  greatly  in  spreading  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  laws  among  the  Jewish  people. 

Rambam — After  the  Alfasi  came  Moses  ben  Maimon 
(1135-1204),  who  is  known  to  Jews  under  the  abbrevi- 
ated name  of  Rambam  and  to  the  world  at  large  as 
Maimonides.     He  was  a  great  Talmudist,  a  remarkable 
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physician,  and  a  profound  philosopher.  He  did  much 
for  the  advancement  of  Judaism.  He  wrote  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  Mishnah  in  which  he  explained  the 
most  difficult  passages  and  shed  much  light  upon  the 
teachings  of  Judaism.  Afterwards  he  codified  all  the 
laws  and  doctrines  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  and  the 
Talmud  and  published  them  in  a  book  called  Mishnah 
Tor  ah  (The  Second  Law)  or  Yad  Hazakah  (Strong 
Hand),  in  which  there  is  a  closely-knit  and  systematic 
presentation  and  exposition  of  all  the  laws,  traditions, 
duties  and  rules  of  conduct.  Maimonides'  object  was 
to  save  the  people  the  trouble  of  studying  the  Talmud, 
since  everything  could  be  found  in  the  Yad.  The  Jews, 
however,  went  on  studying  the  Talmud,  and  the  Yad 
was  merely  consulted  as  a  great  authority  on  mooted 
matters.^ 

Rosh — In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
there  lived  in  Spain  the  eminent  Talmudist  Asher  ben 
Yehiel  (popularly  known  as  the  Rosh),  who  wrote  a 
work  called  Piske  ha-Rosh,  which  was  also  intended  as 
an  aid  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud. 

Ba'al  Turim — Later  in  the  same  century,  the  Rosh's 
son,  Jacob,  compiled  another  digest  of  all  the  Jewish 
laws  and  customs,  entitled  Turim.  His  compendium 
differs  from  the  Rambam's  Yad  in  that  he  does  not  treat 
of  the  dogmas  and  ethics  of  Judaism;  instead  he  gives 
only  practical  laws  and  customs  or  rites.  The  Turim 
consists  of  four  parts:  (a)  Orah  Hayyim,  containing  the 
ritual  laws  relating  to  the  daily  prayers,  the  Sabbath, 
and  holy  days;  (b)    Yoreh  De^ah,  containing  the  laws 
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concerning  things  lawful  and  unlawful;  (c)  Eben  ha- 
Ezer,  containing  the  laws  relating  to  marriage  and 
divorce,  legitimacy,  etc. ;  (d)  Hoshen  ha-Mishpat,  con- 
taining all  the  civil  laws.  The  Ba'al  Turim  (as  Jacob  is 
commonly  called)  has,  next  to  the  Rambam,  occupied  a 
commanding  place  among  rabbis  and  Talmudic  scholars. 
The  Shulhan  Aruk — In  the  sixteenth  century  there 
lived  in  Palestine  Joseph  Caro  (1488-1575),  author  of 
the  Shulhan  Aruk,  This  is  the  largest  compendium  of 
Jewish  laws  in  a  form  available  to  all.  Caro  divided  the 
Shulhan  Aruk  into  the  same  four  parts  as  Jacob  ben 
Asher.  He  made  use  of  all  previous  rabbinical  com- 
mentaries and  works  on  common  customs.  He  also 
added  new  laws  and  rules,  so  that  his  work  was  a  com- 
plete digest  of  Jewish  laws  and  practices.  But  the  four 
parts  of  the  Shulhan  Aruk  lack  the  logical  order  and 
coherence  we  find  in  the  Rambam's  Yad.  In  each  part 
there  are  items  that  should  have  been  included  in  an- 
other.2  Nevertheless  all  admired  Carols  ability  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  hard  work  he  put  into  his  book.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Shulhan  Aruk  appeared  in  1564.  The 
Jews  of  Poland  and  Germany,  however,  refused  to 
recognize  the  Shulhan  Aruk  as  authoritative,  because  in 
these  two  lands  the  teachings  of  the  French  rabbis  were 
accepted  and  followed.  One  of  the  leading  rabbis  came 
out  against  the  Shulhan  Aruk?  Another  rabbi  declared : 
"The  Shulhan  Aruk  is  only  for  children  and  ignora- 
muses,"'* because  great  rabbis  always  used  their  own 
knowledge   and  judgment   in   deciding  points   of   law. 
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Every   rabbi   derived   his   knowledge   from   the   original 
sources  and  was  regarded  as  an  authority.^ 

At  this  time  there  lived  in  Poland  Moses  Isserles, 
popularly  known  as  Rema  (1520-1572  C.E.)  Isserles 
added  to  the  Shulhan  Anik  many  new  laws  and  decisions 
adopted  by  the  rabbis^  of  Germany  and  Poland,  as  well 
as  many  customs  in  vogue  among  the  German  and  Polish 
Jews  which  were  unknown  to  Caro.  Moreover,  Isserles 
placed  all  customs  on  the  same  level  with  laws.  He  de- 
clared that  a  custom  handed  down  by  our  fathers  was 
equivalent  to  a  law.^  On  the  other  hand,  where  great 
injury  or  loss  might  result,  or  where  one  is  in  a  serious 
predicament,  Isserles  relaxed  the  rigors  of  the  law  and 
permitted  things  other  rabbis  forbade.^ 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Shulhan  Aruk  began  to 
be  printed  with  Isserles's  supplement  and  was  thereupon 
accepted  as  authoritative  by  the  Jews  of  all  lands. 

2  .Philosophy  Among  the  Jews — Philosophy  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  science  which  seeks  to  discover  by 
means  of  our  reason  the  first  causes  and  principles  that 
govern  and  explain  all  phenomena,  whether  in  the  realm 
of  matter  or  spirit.  Among  the  Jews  we  come  upon 
profound  philosophic  ideas  in  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud. 
Later  on  the  Jews  began  to  produce  purely  philosophic 
works  and  became  the  best  disciples  and  interpreters  of 
the  world's  chief  philosophers.  They  were  the  dis- 
seminators of  philosophic  ideas  at  a  time  when  the 
Christian  world  was  steeped  in  darkness;  and  general 
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philosophy  in  turn  stimulated  the  progress  of  Jewish  cul- 
ture.s  Among  the  Jews,  however,  philosophic  speculation 
expressed  itself  differently  from  the  way  it  did  among 
other  nations.  The  Jew  borrowed  from  Greek  philosophy 
the  concept  of  wisdom,  but  the  truth  he  sought  and  found 
in  the  Torah.  The  Jew  knew  that  "the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."^ 

Philo  (Jedidiah)  of  Alexandria  was  the  first  Jew  to 
write  a  purely  philosophic  work.  He  lived  in  Egypt  at 
the  time  of  the  Second  Temple.  His  main  idea  is  that 
the  man  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God,  that  he  is  the 
only  God  and  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  uni- 
verse is  also  one  and  ruled  by  God, — that  such  a  man 
with  such  a  faith  is  capable  of  living  a  happy  life.  He 
says  that  the  Torah  will  not  change  although  the  social 
order  may,  because  the  Torah  contains  eternal  truths,  and 
that  the  Jews  will  remain  forever  the  Chosen  People 
whose  mission  it  is  to  uphold  justice. ^° 

Saadia  Gaon^^ — Saadiah  Gaon  (892-942  C.E.),  who 
lived  in  Babylonia,  was  a  great  Talmudist  and  greater 
philosopher.  He  mastered  all  the  sciences  of  the  time 
and  was  likewise  an  authority  on  Arabian  literature.  He 
composed  a  Hebrew  Grammar  and  translated  the  Bible 
and  the  Mishnah  into  Arabic.  In  his  days  large  num- 
bers of  Jews  began  to  interest  themselves  in  general 
philosophic  speculations  and  many  began  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  certain  Jewish  dogmas.  Saadia  found  it  neces- 
sary to  show  that  the  dogmas  of  Judaism  agree  with  the 
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teachings  of  philosophy.^^  Accordingly  he  wrote  his 
Sefer  Emunoth  ve-De'ot,  wherein  he  maintains  that  reh- 
gion  and  science  do  not  conflict.  He  complains  that  the 
faith  of  many  pious  persons  is  not  pure,  being  supersti- 
tion rather  than  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  he  tells  the 
unbelievers  who  deny  everything  that  theirs  are  not  real 
convictions.  As  for  the  Jewish  religion,  he  contends  that 
its  fundamental  principles  are  founded  in  reason  and  do 
not  conflict  with  common  sense.  The  great  Arabian 
philosophers  thought  highly  of  this  book. 

Solomon  Ibn  Gahirol^^ — Solomon  Ibn  Gabirol  (1020- 
1058  C.E.),  who  lived  in  Spain,  was  a  celebrated  Hebrew 
poet  and  great  philosopher.  After  the  Christian  world 
had  banished  Greek  philosophy,  the  Jew  Ibn  Gabirol 
w^as  the  first  to  bring  it  back  to  Europc^"^  Both  as 
philosopher  and  as  poet  he  wrote  with  acumen  and  deep 
feeling.  His  book  Mekor  Hayyim — ^The  Source  of  Life 
— is  a  philosophic  treatise  on  religion,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  (where  it  bears  the  name  of  Pons 
Vitae)  and  exerted  a  profound  influence  upon  Christian 
thinkers  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Bahya  ben  JosepW-^ — In  the  same  century  there  like- 
wise lived  in  Spain  Bahya  ben  Joseph  Ibn  Pakuda,  who 
wrote  a  remarkable  philosophic  work  entitled  Hohot 
ha-Lehabot  (The  Duties  of  the  Heart).  In  it  he  shows 
that  the  precepts  of  Judaism  fall  into  two  groups:  those 
relating  to  the  duties  of  the  body,  and  those  relating  to 
the  duties  of  the  heart;  and  that  the  latter  rank  above 
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the  former.  From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book  it  is 
evident  that  Bahya  wished  to  develop  in  the  Jew  a  strong 
moral  sense  emanating  from  the  soul. 

Judah  Halevy^^—Jxidsih  Halevy  (1086-1142  C.E.), 
who  lived  in  Spain,  was  a  great  Talmudist,  able  physi- 
sian,  divine  poet,  and  profound  thinker  in  the  field  of 
the  philosophy  of  religion.  In  his  philosophic  work 
Ha-Kuzari  (The  Khazars)  he  declares  that  God  revealed 
himself  to  the  Jews  because  the  Jews  already  mani- 
fested a  capacity  for  knowing  God.  The  other  nations 
could  not  grasp  it,  and  so  the  Jews  were  charged  with 
the  duty  of  spreading  throughout  the  world  the  belief 
in  one  God.  The  aim  of  Judaism,  he  says,  is  to  perfect 
the  good  qualities  and  traits  that  are  innate  in  the  soul 
of  every  man. 

Abraham  Ibn  Ezra,^"^  born  in  1089,  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  thinkers  and  poets  of  Spain.  He  composed 
a  profound  commentary  on  the  Bible  and  wrote  volumin- 
ously on  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  astronomy. 

Maimonides}^  of  whom  we  spoke  above  as  the  author 
of  Yad  Hazakah,  ranks  among  the  greatest  philosophers. 
In  his  philosophic  work  Moreh  Nebukim  (Guide  to  the 
Perplexed)  he  treats  of  God,  the  Creation,  prophecy, 
etc.  In  everything  Maimonides  sought  for  the  truth 
which  man  can  attain  with  his  mind,  and  yet  he  bowed 
his  divinely-gifted  head  to  the  teachings  of  our  Torah. 
He  maintains  that  pure  religion  and  pure  reason  have 
the  same  effect:  they  raise  man  to  the  highest  perfection 
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of  which  he  is  capable.  The  Guide  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages  and  is  still  studied  by  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  world. 

Ralhag^^, — Levi  ben  Gershon  (1288-1344),  commonly 
known  by  his  pen  name  Ralhag,  flourished  in  France. 
In  addition  to  his  Jewish  learning  he  mastered  physics, 
mathematics,  and  astronomy.  He  was  also  a  physician. 
His  works  on  astronomy  and  medicine  were  consulted 
by  the  scientists  of  all  nations.  In  his  religious  and 
philosophic  work  Milhamot  Adonai  (The  Wars  of  God) 
he  displays  profound  insight,  rare  logic,  and  a  strong 
independent  spirit. 

Joseph  Alho^^  flourished  in  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  physician  and  also  a  distinguished 
Talmudist  and  philosopher.  In  his  book  Ikkarim 
(Principles)  he  endeavors  to  harmonize  Judaism  with 
philosophy.  Of  human  behavior  he  says  that  a  normal 
man  experiences  the  greatest  joy  when  he  does  good, 
while  his  evil  deeds  fill  him  with  sadness.^^ 

Spinoza — The  Jewish  philosophers  we  have  mentioned 
thus  far  were  all  of  them  religious  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word.  Later,  however,  we  had  philosophers  who 
were  freethinkers.  Foremost  among  these  is  Baruch 
(Benedict)  Spinoza,  who  flourished  in  Holland  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  persecuted  for  being  a 
freethinker,  but  he  is  now  ranked  with  the  greatest 
philosophers  of  all  time. 

Moses  Mendelssohn  (1729-1786)  was  a  German  Jew. 
In  learned  circles  his  works  were    received    with    the 
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greatest  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  called  the  Jewish 
Socrates.  In  his  book  Jerusalem  he  shows  that  Judaism 
does  not  demand  blind  faith,  that  we  can  discern  the 
reasons  of  all  the  moral  precepts  of  Judaism  and  should 
therefore  observe  them. 

Samuel  David  Luzzatto  (1800-1865),  popularly  known 
as  Shadal,  was  an  Italian  Jew.  He  wrote  important 
works,  which  show  him  both  as  a  bold  thinker  and 
truly  religious  Jew.  He  declares  that  our  Torah  does 
not  fear  honest  criticism. 

Nachman  Krochm^l  (1785-1840),  a  Galician  Jew,  was 
a  noted  philosopher.  In  his  book  More  Nebuke  ha-Ze- 
man  he  gives  a  philosophic  interpretation  of  Judaism  and 
Jewish  history.  He  maintains  that  the  cultured  man 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  outward  symbols  of  religion 
but  desires  also  to  understand  its  spirit.^^ 

Hermann  (Hayyim)  Steinthal  was  one  of  the  numerous 
Jewish  philosophers  who  flourished  in  Germany  during 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
profound  thinker  and  as  a  great  lover  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  of  our  Torah,  and  he  held  the  Jewish  religion 
in  the  highest  esteem.23 

Ahad  Ha' am — Of  the  many  contemporary  Jewish 
philosophers  I  will  mention  only  Ahad  Ha'am  (pen  name 
of  Asher  Ginzsberg)  whose  acute  and  profound  thoughts, 
couched  in  a  fine,  light  and  logical  style,  have  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  many  of  our  younger  genera- 
tion. His  central  idea  is  that  in  the  heart  of  every  Jew 
there  ought  to  be  a  strong  desire  for  the  unification  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  for  its  renaissance  and  unhampered 
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development  in  accordance  with  its  own  spirit  and  on  a 
secular  basis.^^  This  idea  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  present  revival  of  the  Jewish  spirit.  Many  of 
our  best  spiritual  elements  have  found  a  guide  in  Ahad 
Ha'am. 

3.  Poetry  Among  the  Jews — Sentiments  and  emotions 
expressed  in  beautiful,  simple,  and  concise  language  con- 
stitute what  is  known  as  poetry.  The  poet  employs  his 
thoughts,  emotions,  and  imagination  to  paint  the  most 
beautiful  word-pictures,  and  he  makes  his  words  ring 
forth  like  sweet  music.  Most  poetry  is  written  in 
rhyme,  but  some  of  the  greatest  poetry  in  existence  is 
in  blank  or  free  verse. 

Our  whole  Bible  is  shot  through  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful poetry.  Not  only  single  verses,  but  whole  chapters 
have  the  ring  of  genuine  poetry  and  voice  beautifully 
and  profoundly  the  sentiments  and  longings  of  the 
human  soul. 

Jewish  poetry  differs  from  the  poetry  of  other  nations 
of  antiquity.  The  Gentile  nations  sang  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature  which  they  associated  with  idols,  ghosts,  and 
evil  sprites;  whereas  Hebrew  poetry  breathes  the  spirit 
of  holiness,  truth,  and  godliness.  Mendelssohn  says: 
**The  poetry  of  the  Bible  does  not  possess  the  measure 
and  rhythm  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  because  a  strict 
observance  of  these  rules  is  often  a  hindrance  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  exact  thought,  and  the  Jewish  prophets 
always  strove  to  express  their  thoughts  clearly."^^ 
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After  the  second  exile,  Jewish  poetry  burst  into  bloom 
again  in  Spain  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
which  are  called  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature. 

Solomon  Ibn  Gabirol  wrote  wonderful  poems  in 
Hebrew  on  philosophic  themes.  His  religious  poems  in 
particular  are  charged  with  deep  feeling.  His  devout 
soul  voices  in  beautiful  numbers  its  great  hunger  for 
God.  He  sang  of  God,  of  the  sublime  ideas  of  religion, 
of  man's  soul  and  conduct. 

Moses  Ibn  Ezra  (1070-1138),  was  a  poet-philosopher. 
He  sang  of  man's  sufferings  and  errors,  and  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Later  he  wrote  religious  hymns, 
many  of  which  v/ere  included  in  the  Selihot  (penitential 
prayers). 

Judah  Halevy,  the  great  philosopher,  was  likewise  a 

great  poet.     With  ardent  love  he  mourned   in   sweet, 

melodious,  liquid  measures  the  great  sorrow  of  Israel 

in  exile,  and  with  profound  earnestness  he  sang  of  the 

Jew's  grandeur  and  hopes.     His  great  longing  for  our 

holy  land  he  voiced  in  his  immortal  Ode  to  Zion,  which 

is  still  recited  in  all  synagogues  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab,  the 

day   our  Temple  was   destroyed.       Of  Judah   Halevi, 

Heine  says : 

True  and  pure  and  without  blemish 
Was  his  singing,  like  his  soul — 
The  Creator,  having  made  it, 
With  his  handiwork  contented, 

Kissed  the  lovely  soul,  and  echoes 
Of  that  kiss  forever  after 
Thrilled  through  all  the  poet's  numbers, 
By  that  gracious  deed  inspired.26 

26>  Jehudah  hen  Halevy,  translated  by  Margaret  A^rmour. 
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Abraham  Ibn  Ezra  was  a  contemporary  of  Judah 
Halevy.  The  Jewish  historian  Graetz  says  of  him  that 
he  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  writing  poetry  both  in 
Hebrew  and  in  Arabic.  His  poems  are  full  of  deep 
thought.27- 

Immanuel  hen  Solomon  hen  Jekuthiel  (1270-1330?), 
popularly  known  as  Immanuel  the  Roman,  was  an 
Italian  Jew.  He  was  a  physician,  a  great  authority  on 
all  Jewish  subjects,  and  a  poet.  His  poetry  is  full  of 
satire,  and  his  style  is  beautiful,  light  and  rich.  He  was 
a  friend  of  the  great  ItaHan  poet  Dante,  author  of  the 
Divine  Comedy.  However,  while  Dante,  the  Christian, 
declared  in  his  great  poem  that  even  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers were  excluded  from  Paradise,  the  Jew  Immanuel, 
in  his  poem  on  a  kindred  theme,  threw  the  gates  of 
Paradise  wide  open  to  the  good  and  wise  of  all  nations.^^ 

Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto  (1707-1747)  was  likewise  an 
ItaHan  Jew.  He  was  a  great  Talmudist,  an  ardent 
Cabalist,  and  an  exquisite  poet.  Graetz  writes  of  him: 
"The  Hebrew  language  became  in  Luzzatto's  hands  a 
harp,  producing  the  most  beautiful  sounds.  His  poetry 
is  sweet  and  powerful  and  penetrates  to  the  soul.  His 
two  chief  works,  Migdal  Oz  and  La-Yesharim  Tehillah 
are  masterpieces. "^^ 

Napthali  Hirz  Wessely  (1725-1805)  was  a  German 
Jew.  He  was  a  great  scholar  and  wrote  considerably  in 
the  newly  revived  Hebrew  language.  His  Shire  Tiferet 
contains  poems  written  in  beautiful  Biblical  Hebrew  such 
as  we  had  not  had  for  a  long  time  before  him. 
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Later  Poets — In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury there  arose  in  Russia  such  noted  Hebrew  poets  as 
Adam  Hakohen  (pen  name  of  Abraham  Dob  Baer  Leben- 
sohn),  his  son  Micah  Joseph  Lebensohn,  Judah  Loeb 
Gordon,  Samuel  Frug,  and  many  another.  Of  late  there 
are  many  distinguished  Jewish  poets  who  write  in  He- 
brew, Yiddish,  and  other  language. 

Chaim  Nachman  Bialik  ranks  foremost  among  con- 
temporary Jewish  poets.  His  poems  are  rich  in  content 
and  superb  in  style  and  diction. 

CHAPTER  XVI 
Tendencies  and  Movements  in  Jewry 

Karaites.  —  Cabala.  —  The    False    Messiahs.  —  Hasidism.  — 
Mithnagdim.  —  Reform  Judaism.  —  Haskalah. 

1.  Karaites — In  the  eighth  century  a  branch  broke 
away  from  the  Jewish  tree.  Some  Jews  in  Babylonia 
were  opposed  to  the  Talmud.  They  said  that  a  Jew  had 
to  observe  only  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  and  might  dis- 
regard the  Talmud.  At  the  head  of  this  movement  was 
one  Anan,  who  founded  a  new  sect  called  Karaites.  This 
happened  in  730  C.E.  The  Karaites  hold  fast  to  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Bible  and  as  a  result  the  Karaite 
teachings  are  harder  to  observe  in  daily  life  than  those 
of  the  Talmud,  which  departed  from  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  text  because  the  sages  of  the  Talmud  took  into 
consideration  the  changing  times  and  life's  needs  and 
accordingly  introduced  certain  reforms  and  modifications. 
Thus  the  Karaites  pass. all  of  Friday  night  in  darkness 
just  because  in  one  place  in  the  Torah  it  is  written :  **Ye 
shall  kindle  no  fire  throughout  your  habitations  upon  the 
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Sabbath  day."^  On  Saturday  they  do  not  step  out  of 
the  house,  because  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness  are  told 
in  the  Torah:  "Let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the 
seventh  day."^  The  Karaites  modified  considerably  the 
laws  relating  to  holy  days,  food,  and  many  other  matters. 
In  the  end  the  Karaite  scholars  began  to  interpret  the 
Bible  each  in  his  own  way,  which  gave  rise  to  various 
sects.  They  broke  away  altogether  from  the  Jewish  na- 
tion and  became  a  people  apart.  But  they  did  not  possess 
sufficient  vitality  to  exist  as  a  separate  people.  Only  a 
few  of  them  still  survive  in  certain  countries,  chiefly  in 
Russia.^ 

2.  Cabala — The  further  man  advanced,  the  more  he 
sought  to  understand  the  things  that  were  incomprehens- 
ible to  him.  Philosophers  have  produced  certain  theories 
which  introduced  logical  order  into  our  thinking,  and 
they  have  likewise  discovered  answers  to  many  problems ; 
but  philosophy  is  suited  only  to  certain  select  individuals. 
Not  every  one  is  capable  of  thinking  logically  and  deeply. 
The  average  man  prefers  the  mysteries  of  the  universe. 
When  reason  and  reality  fail  to  satisfy  him,  he  has  re- 
course to  the  imagination,  which  can  conjure  up  for  him 
new  worlds  and  new  ideas.  In  this  way  a  theory  arose 
that  one  might  penetrate  the  most  hidden  secrets  of  the 
universe  not  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  thought,  but 
by  attaining  certain  spiritual  states  such  as  ecstasy,  exal- 
tation, and  the  like.  This  theory  is  called  mysticism. 
Among  the  Jews  mysticism  was  known  as  Cabala,  liter- 
ally "the  received  and  traditional  lore,"  because  it  was 

1)  Exodus,   35:3. 

2)  Ibid.,  16:29. 
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believed  that  the  Cabala  consisted  of  divine  secrets  handed 
down  orally  by  previous  generations.  The  study  of  the 
Cabala  began  already  in  Babylonia,  in  the  days  of  the 
Geonim,'*  but  it  became  widespread  in  Spain  and  France 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  spread  of  philosophy 
among  the  Jews  during  the  preceding  two  centuries,  and 
the  fact  that  certain  Jewish  thinkers  had  placed  philoso- 
phy above  all,  inevitably  produced  a  strong  reaction 
against  it.  In  order  to  satisfy  man's  yearning  for  some- 
thing more  than  the  traditional  teachings  of  religion, 
efforts  were  made  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the 
Cabala.5  At  first  the  Cabalists  met  with  strong  opposi- 
tion at  the  hands  of  both  the  Jewish  philosophers  and  the 
Talmudists ;  afterwards,  however,  many  philosophers  and 
leading  rabbis  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Cabalists. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  one  Moses  de  Leon  published 
the  Cabalistic  book  called  Zohar,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  R.  Simon  ben  Yohai,  a  Tanna  who 
lived  in  Palestine  many  centuries  before.  In  the  Zohar 
it  is  declared  that  the  commandments  and  stories  of  the 
Torah  contains  mysteries  which  have  a  higher  significance 
than  their  obvious  meaning.  The  Zohar  is  full  of  occult 
sayings  about  God,  about  the  angels,  about  man's  soul, 
etc.  It  contains  many  descriptive  passages  of  great 
beauty. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  lived  an  ardent  Cabalist 
named  Isaac  Luria  (1533-1572),  a  native  of  Jerusalem. 
When  still  quite  young  he  settled  in  Safed.  He  passed 
his  time  in  fasting,  praying,  and  studying  the  Cabala.  He 
maintained  that  through  fasts  and  prayer  a  man  could 

4)  See  above,  Chapter  XV,  Section  1. 
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free  his  soul  from  all  evil  and  then  enter  into  communion 
with  the  Godhead.  He  also  taught  that  every  Jew  must 
strive  to  live  an  exemplary  life  in  order  to  hasten  the 
redemption  of  Israel  and  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

Thus  the  Cabala  spread  among  the  Jews.  The  Caba- 
lists  often  made  use  of  philosophic  theories,  but  they 
interpreted  them  in  their  own  way.  They  took  certain 
ideas  and  out  of  them  constructed  a  beautiful  universe 
of  their  own,  which  consisted  of  many  mysterious  worlds. 
Their  phantastic  visions  became  a  wonderful  source  of 
creative  energy  for  producing  the  noblest  moral  teachings 
and  for  raising  man  to  the  highest  pitch  of  religious 
ecstasy.  With  the  Cabalists  religion  was  primarily  a  mat- 
ter of  emotion.  According  to  them,  our  aim  in  observing 
a  precept  should  be  to  fulfil  its  inner  meaning.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  Cabalists  did  much  to  spiritualize 
Judaism. 

3.  The  False  Messiahs — The  Cabala  led  many  Jews  to 
believe  in  the  imminent  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  a 
few  actually  deluded  themselves  into  believing  that  they 
were  Messiahs. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  two  Jewish  dreamers  lived  in 
Europe:  David  Reubeni  and  Solomon  Molko,  who  de- 
clared that  they  were  the  promised  redeemers  of  the 
Jewish  people.  They  appealed  to  the  Pope  and  to  the 
European  powers  to  supply  the  Jews  with  the  necessary 
means  to  make  war  upon  Turkey  in  order  to  reconquer 
Palestine  for  the  Jewish  people.  In  the  end  Molko  was 
executed  while  Reubeni  died  in  prison. 
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In  1648  a  Turkish  Jew  by  the  name  of  Shabbethai 
Zebi  (1626-1676)  announced  himself  as  the  long-awaited 
deliverer  of  Israel.  Shabbethai  Zebi  possessed  great 
mental  gifts ;  in  addition  he  was  very  handsome  and  had 
a  sweet  voice.  In  his  youth  he  had  studied  the  Talmud 
and  Cabala,  and  when  he  grew  older  he  began  to  fast 
often  and  to  spend  much  time  in  prayer.  Later  on  he 
began  to  believe  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  many 
Cabalists  rallied  to  him  in  the  belief  that  he  was  the 
promised  Redeemer.  When  the  rabbis  denounced  and 
excommunicated  him,  he  went  to  remoter  communities 
where  he  gained  many  followers.  His  name  and  fame 
spread  throughout  Europe,  and  many  Jews  believed  that 
the  time  of  Israel's  return  to  Zion  was  at  hand.  Finally 
the  Turkish  authorities  imprisoned  Shabbethai  Zebi  and 
condemned  him  to  death.  Thereupon  Shabbethai  em- 
braced Mohammedanism  and  his  life  was  spared.  After 
his  death,  his  followers  formed  a  sect  of  Shabbethaians, 
who  indulged  in  orgies,  and  when  the  Turkish  authorities 
began  to  persecute  them,  they  also  turned  Mohammedan. 

The  Shabbethaians  became  active  again  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  leader  of  the  revived  move- 
ment was  Jacob  Frank  (1726-1791).  He  soon  gained 
many  followers,  both  among  men  and  women.  He  insti- 
tuted strange  rites  and  practices  which  bordered  upon 
orgies.  In  the  end,  the  Frankists  went  over  to  Catholic- 
ism and  were  absorbed  by  the  Polish  Catholic  population. 

4.  Hasidism — The  history  of  Hasidism  is  most  in- 
teresting.^   There  came  a  time  when  the  Jew  began  to 


6)  S.  M.  Dubnow,  History  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Poland,  Vol.  I,  p.  226. 
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long  for  some  spiritual  sustenance  that  would  inspire  him 
more  than  the  study  of  the  Talmud/ 

In  the  eighteenth  century  there  lived  in  PodoHa  a  man 
named  Israel  Baal  Shem  Tob  (1700-1760),  who  became 
the  founder  of  Hasidism.  Israel  was  a  poor  orphan  boy 
given  to  day-dreaming.  When  still  quite  young,  he  liked 
to  go  to  the  woods  and  there  pass  the  time  in  meditation, 
while  spending  his  nights  in  study  and  prayer.  He  began 
to  study  the  Cabala  and  became  engrossed  in  its  mystic 
lore.  At  thirty-six  he  received  the  name  of  Baal  Shem 
(literally,  ^'Master  of  the  Name,"  that  is,  a  man  able  to 
perform  miracles  by  means  of  the  Holy  Name),  and 
gained  fame  as  a  holy  man.  He  began  to  heal  the  sick 
with  various  herbs  and  amulets,  at  the  same  time  offering 
prayers  for  their  recovery.  His  main  object  was  to  be  a 
teacher  to  the  people.  He  declared  that  a  man  did  not 
need  to  be  a  scholar  in  order  to  be  truly  religious,  that 
the  main  thing  was  that  he  be  devoted  to  God  with  all 
his  heart.  One  should  pray  with  fervor  and  ecstasy  be- 
cause through  fervent  prayer  one  might  enter  into  com- 
munion with  God.  He  was  also  opposed  to  the  Cabalist 
doctrine  that  a  man  should  indulge  in  excessive  fasting 
and  ascetic  practices.  He  declared  that  it  was  sinful  to 
mortify  the  flesh;  that  a  gay  and  cheerful  disposition 
was  more  acceptable  to  God,  and  that  a  Jew  should  there- 
fore serve  God  joyfully.  He  said  further  that  the  mere 
observance  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  did  not  make 
one  religious,  that  the  main  thing  in  religion  was  a  deep 
cionviction  that  one  should  serve  God  even  in  his  thoughts, 
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and  that  in  all  his  actions  a  man  should  be  in  constant 
communion  with  his  Maker. 

The  doctrine  of  Hasidism  spread  and  imbued  religion 
with  a  spirit  of  sincere  belief,  fervor  and  enthusiasm 
which  in  turn  created  a  spirit  of  democracy  and  fellow- 
ship among  its  followers.  The  learned  did  not  look 
down  upon  the  common  people,  and  the  rich  shared  a 
feeling  of  brotherhood  with  the  poor  and  really  helped 
them.  Hasidism  also  served  to  brighten  the  sad  spirit 
of  the  persecuted  Jew,  bringing  life  and  joy  into  the 
gloom  of  the  Diaspora.  Nor  was  it  only  to  the  masses 
that  Hasidism  came  like  a  sunbeam  on  a  cold  and  grey 
autumn  day ;  it  was  also  a  wellspring  of  rejuvenation  and 
inspiration  for  the  scholars. 

The  greatest  of  the  Baal  Shem's  disciples  was  Baer 
of  Meseritz.  The  most  distinguished  of  Baer's  pupils 
were  Levi  Isaac  of  Berdychev  and  Zalman  Schneorsohn. 
Zalman  was  a  great  Talmudic  scholar  who  in  his  books 
developed  the  teachings  of  Hasidism  and  placed  them  on 
a  high  intellectual  plane. 

Hasidism  opened  up  new  vistas  and  proved  of  great 
significance  in  Jewish  life  as  a  philosophy  of  religion  and 
as  a  national  doctrine.  To  the  questions  which  engage 
the  human  mind  and  to  which  man  can  find  no  answer, 
the  Hasid  foud  an  answer  in  some  word  or  hint  dropped 
by  his  spiritual  leader,  the  Tsaddik,  Hasidism  with  its 
mystic  teachings  was  largely  instrumental  in  preserving 
the  existence  of  Judaism  during  the  tragic  days  the  Jew 
was  then  passing  through. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  Moses  Hess  has  to  say 
regarding  Hasidism.     He  says:  'The  Hasidim  do  not 
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observe  pedantically  all  the  minutiae  of  Jewish  law, 
though  they  do  not  deny  nor  question  in  the  least  the 
authority  of  both  the  written  and  the  oral  law ;  but  they 
believe  that  both  the  written  and  the  oral  law  are  an 
expression  of  the  spirit,  and  that  in  this  consists  their 
real  value.  Not  the  iorm,  but  the  spirit  which  created 
it,  is  for  them  the  holy  and  the  sacred.  And  yet  they  are 
not  less  ascetical  than  other  pious  Jews  but  observe 
strictly  all  the  laws  of  morality  and  purity.  .  .  .  The 
house  of  the  rich  man  is  always  open  to  the  poor  and 
the  latter  is  as  much  at  home  there  as  he  is  in  his  own 
house.  .  .  .  The  philosophic  aspect  of  Hasidism  ...  is 
developed  by  Zalman  Schneeorsohn  in  his  book  Tanya. 
.  .  .  Even  the  rabbis,  who  heretofore  have  declared  Ha- 
sidism a  heresy,  are  beginning  to  understand  that  there 
are  only  two  alternatives  for  the  great  Jewish  masses  of 
Eastern  Europe:  either  to  be  absorbed,  along:  with  the 
reformers,  by  the  gradually  penetrating  external  culture, 
or  to  avert  this  catastrophe  by  an  inner  regeneration  of 
which  Hasidism  is  certainly  a  forerunner."^ 

Dr.  Chaim  Zhitlowsky  says :  "Hasidism  is  a  world  into 
which  modem  research  has  only  lately  begun  to  pene- 
trate ;  and  as  one  penetrates  further,  ever  new  worlds  of 
beauty  reveal  themselves.  .  .  .  Their  religious,  philo- 
sophic, and  national  significance  is  still  waiting  for  an 
intelligent  explorer."^ 

5.  The  Mithnagdim — The  name  Mithnagdim  is  applied 
to  the  opponents  of  Hasidism.  Many  rabbis,  grown  wary 
because  of  the  false  Messiahs  and  their  false  teachings, 


8)  Moses  Hess,  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  pp.  246-248. 
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feared  the  new  movement  of  Hasidism  and  fought  it 
bitterly.  Its  greatest  foe  was  Elijah  Wilna  (1720-1797), 
popularly  known  as  the  Vilner  Gaon.  The  Gaon  pos- 
sessed extraordinary  mental  gifts.  Besides  his  amazing 
mastery  of  the  whole  range  of  Talmudic  and  rabbinical 
literature,  he  was  well-versed  in  mathematics,  astronomy 
and  physics,  which  he  found  necessary  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  certain  passages  in  the  Talmud.  He  ate 
and  slept  little,  leading  a  remarkably  spiritual  life.  He 
it  was  who  headed  the  opposition  to  Hasidism,  and  as  a 
result  Zalman  Schneorsohn  was  twice  imprisoned  in  a 
citadel  in  St.  Petersburg  (now  called  Leningrad)  where 
political  prisoners  were  confined.  Czar  Alexander  I 
freed  him,  and  thereafter  Schneorsorn  gained  many 
followers. 

6.  Reform  Judaism- — In  the  nineteenth  century  a 
movement  began  in  Germany  for  the  reformation  of 
Judaism.  One  reform  led  to  many  another.  Some  of 
the  reformers  contented  themselves  with  certain  outward 
changes  in  the  synagogue  and  the  ritual,  but  others  dis- 
carded altogether  many  of  the  fundamentals  of  Judaism. 
The  Reform  movement  spread  to  many  countries  and 
different  groups  of  Reform  Jews  sprang  up,  each  group 
with  its  own  prayers  and  Shtilhan  Aruk.  On  one  thing 
they  were  all  agreed  ,and  that  was  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  the  Jews  were  merely  a  religious  denomina- 
tion and  not  a  distinct  nation.  They  eliminated  from 
their  prayers  all  reference  to  the  hope  for  the  renewal  of 
Jewish  national  life  in  our  ancient  homeland.  As  a 
result  Reform  Judaism  is  steadily  declining,  for  no  nation 
can  thrive  as  a  nation  if  it  lives  on  its  past  alone.    No 
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people  can  exist  merely  by  rites  and  ceremonies,  however 
impressive  and  beautiful ;  it  must  also  possess  a  deep 
spiritual  wellspring  to  keep  the  soul  of  the  nation  in  a 
normal,  creative  condition. 

Moses  Hess  says  in  effect:  Reform  Judaism  was  only 
a  move  to  win  equal  civil  and  political  rights  for  the 
Jews,  who  lost  more  than  they  gained  by  it.  They  sold 
their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  They  renounced 
Jewish  nationalism  and  the  Messianic  ideal;  nevertheless 
they  are  hated  more  than  ever  and  anti-Semitism  is 
growing  daily.^^ 

7.  Haskalah — The  Hebrew  word  Haskalah  signifies 
secular  education  and  modernist  views  of  life.  The  Has- 
kalah movement  originated  among  the  Jews  of  Germany 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the  time  of  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn. 

The  persecutions  which  the  Jews  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  all  the  nations  caused  the  Jew  to  withdraw  from  the 
life  about  him,  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  world  and 
draw  spiritual  sustenance  from  his  own  sources.  Jews 
devoted  themselves  solely  to  the  study  of  their  religion. 
The  golden  age  of  philosopsy  and  poetry  had  long  since 
passed;  the  study  of  secular  knowledge  was  neglected, 
and  even  in  the  field  of  Jewish  learning  nothing  was  pro- 
duced except  rabbinical  works.  This  state  of  affairs 
existed  for  several  centuries  until  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

At  this  time  a  movement  began  among  the  more  en- 
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lightened  elements  of  western  Europe  to  rid  mankind 
of  the  ancient  prejudices  and  enable  men  to  think  and 
to  express  their  thoughts  and  convictions  without  hin- 
drance. It  was  then  that  the  Haskalah  movement 
commenced  among  the  Jews  of  Germany.  Improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  methods  of  educating  the  young ; 
steps  were  taken  to  revive  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  a  Hebrew- 
language  journal  called  Ha-Meassef  was  launched, 
which  published  scientific  articles,  fiction,  poetry,  etc. 
Presently  there  arose  in  Germany  a  whole  school  of 
Jewish  scholars  in  all  fields,  many  of  whom  applied 
themselves  to  a  critical  study  and  interpretation  of  all 
phases  of  Judaism.  Leopold  Zunz  was  the  father  of  the 
modern  "science  of  Judaism"  and  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
modern  Jewish  history.  He  made  brilUant  studies  of 
Jewish  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  synagogal  poetry 
and  ritual.  He  was  followed  by  many  others  who  ac- 
complished much  in  the  field  of  Jewish  science  and 
history. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  Haskalah  movement 
spread  from  Germany  to  Poland  and  Russia.  One  of 
the  first  Maskilini  (as  the  champions  of  Haskalah  were 
called)  in  Russia  was  Isaac  Baer  Levinsohn  (1788-1860). 
In  his  numerous  works  he  mainatins  that  our  religion  is 
not  opposed  to  general  education,  that  on  the  contrary  a 
Jew  is  in  duty  bound  to  become  well  versed  in  all  the 
sciences.  He  urged  that  more  attention  be  paid  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible  and  the  Hebrew  language ;  he  defended 
the  Jews  against  the  infamous  ''Blood  Accusation,"  and 
wrote  voluminously  on  the  origin  and  evolution  of  Juda- 
ism.   His  writings  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  many 
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young  Talmudists,  who  thereupon  began  to  apply  them- 
selves to  secular  studies. 

There  was  bitter  opposition  to  the  Haskalah  movement 
among  the  Jews  of  Russia  and  Poland,  so  that  when  one 
wished  to  obtain  a  general  education  he  had  to  go  to 
Germany  or  some  other  country.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  general  education  began  to  occupy  an  im- 
portant place  among  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews. 

Unfortunately  the  sudden  transition  from  the  cramped- 
in  Ghetto  life  to  the  freer  life  of  an  educated  European 
had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  Jewishness  of  many  of  these 
modernist  and  enlightened  Jews.  This  rapprochement 
between  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  world  led  to  assimi- 
lation, to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  certain  Jews  to  irrter- 
marry  with  Christians.  The  assimilationists  styled  them- 
selves Germans,  Frenchmen,  Poles,  etc.  They  maintained 
that  they  were  Jews  not  by  nationality  but  by  religion 
alone,  and  thereupon  set  out  to  reform  their  religion  and 
in  many  ways  to  imitate  their  Christian  neighbors.  As  a 
result  they  drifted  away  from  Jewish  life  and  affairs. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  were  among  the  educated 
Jews,  too,  men  who  remained  ardent  Jewish  nationalists, 
and  these  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their 
people. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Jews 
of  Russia  and  Poland  already  possessed  a  number  of 
scholars  in  various  fields,  as  well  as  noted  writers  who 
wrote  not  only  in  Hebrew  and  Yiddish,  but  also  in  Rus- 
sian, PoUsh,  and  other  languages.  A  strong  national 
sentiment  presently  awoke  in  these  Russian  and  Polish 
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Maskilim,  and  from  their  ranks  came  the  pioneers,  the 
workers,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Zionist  movement. 
Concerning  Zionism,  see  Chapter  53. 

CHAPTER  XVII 
The  Jew  and  His  Languages 

A    Many-Tongued   People.    —    The   Progress    of    the    Hebrew 
Langtiage.  —  The  Jew's  Love  for  the  Hebrew  Language. 
The  Need  of  Knowing  Hebrew.  —  The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Yiddish  Language.  —  What 
Jargon  Means.  —  The  Opponents 
of  Yiddish.  —  Is  It  Necessary 
to  Study  Yiddish? 

1.  A  Many-tongued  People — From  the  preceding 
chapters  you  know  that  the  Jews  have  employed  every 
language.  Besides  Hebrew,  the  Jew  wrote  in  Aramaic, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic;  later  he  wrote  in  the  tongue 
of  every  civilized  nation.  No  other  people  has  produced 
literary  works  in  so  many  languages  as  the  Jew.  Nor 
is  it  only  in  the  writing  of  literature  but  in  daily  life 
that  the  Jew  employs  more  languages  than  any  other 
nation.  A  Jew  naturally  knows  the  speech  of  the  coun- 
try he  lives  in ;  and  since  the  Jews  are  forced  to  migrate 
more  often  than  any  other  people,  they  always  have  to 
master  new  languages.  In  addition  every  Jew  is  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  language,  while  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Jews  of  the  world  speak  Yiddish.  In  this 
way  we  have  become  a  many-tongued  people. 

2.  The   Progress   of   the   Hebrew    Language — The 

original  speech  of  the  Jewish  people  was  Hebrew.  It  is 
the  language  in  which  the  Bible  and  the  post-biblical 
literature  were  written.     With  the  growth  of  Jewish  cul- 
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ture  the  Hebrew  language  developed  more  and  more. 
Already  in  the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmud  we  meet  with 
many  new  words;  later  on,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  philosophic  works  written  in  other  languages  began 
to  be  translated  into  Hebrew,  our  national  tongue  was 
enriched  with  many  philosophic  terms. 

Of  late  the  Hebrew  language  has  grown  richer  still. 
To-day  books  on  all  kinds  of  scientific  and  everyday 
subjects  are  produced  in  Hebrew,  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
proper  terms.  Hebrew  is  becoming  the  daily  speech  of 
the  Jews  of  Palestine;  and  not  only  there,  but  also  in 
other  lands,  including  America,  there  are  many  Jewish 
schools  where  Hebrew  is  the  sole  language  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  children  are  making  great  progress.  In 
New  York  alone  there  are  scores  of  Jewish  schools 
where  all  subjects  are  taught  in  Hebrew.  Nor  are  all 
these  schools  elementary;  there  are  also  Hebrew  high 
schools  where  courses  are  given  in  the  Bible,  the  Tal- 
mud, Hebrew  literature  and  Jewish  history;  and  here 
too  the  only  language  employed  is  Hebrew. 

I  was  once  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  iu  Hebrew  to 
the  pupils  of  one  of  these  high  schools.  About  350  boys 
and  girls  were  present,  and  I  saw  for  myself  the  great 
progress  they  had  made.  My  heart  was  filled  with  joy, 
and  with  tears  in  my  eyes  I  offered  a  prayer  of  thanks 
for  having  lived  to  see  such  a  fine  generation  of  loyal 
Jewish  children  in  America.  As  I  spoke  to  them,  I  stud- 
ied the  serious  countenances  of  the  boys,  and  the  modest, 
truly  Jewish  faces  of  the  girls,  and  I  asked  myself :  "Do 
they  look  like  this  because  they  go  to  such  schools,  or 
do  they  go  to  such  schools  because  they  look  like  this?" 
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3.  The   Jew's    Love   for   the   Hebrew    Language — 

Every  nation  loves  and  cherishes  its  language,  because 
the  speech  of  a  people  is  interwoven  with  its  soul.  The 
Jew  not  only  loves  and  cherishes  the  Hebrew  language 
but  also  regards  it  as  sacred.  He  calls  it  the  Holy  Lan- 
guage, because  everything  that  is  sacred  to  the  Jew  has 
been  written  in  that  tongue.  When  the  Jew  was  driven 
out  of  his  land,  he  carried  with  him  his  spiritual  treasures 
in  their  Hebrew  garb ;  and  from  cradle  to  the  grave  the 
Jew's  spirit  was  fed  by  means  of  the  beautiful  language 
of  his  prophets  and  sages. 

And  even  those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  sacred- 
ness  of  any  language  love  the  Hebrew  tongue  for  its 
marvelous  beauty,  richness,  and  terseness.  It  is  a  very 
poetic  language,  an  excellent  vehicle  for  conveying  every 
emotion;  it  is  rich  in  terms  that  express  the  higher 
reaches  of  thought,  while  for  terseness  and  conciseness 
it  is  unequaled  among  the  languages  of  the  cultured  na- 
tions. By  the  addition  of  a  single  letter,  as  prefix  or 
suffix,  one  word  can  be  made  to  express  a  whole  sen- 
tence. Thus  the  word  "iDnnj^l  is  rendered  in  English 
as  "And  I  will  bless  thee";  and  the  word  DnoiT 
as  'Thou  carriest  them  away  as  with  a  flood."^ 

Dr.  Chaim  Zhitlowsky,  the  greatest  champion  of  the 
Yiddish  language,  in  speaking  of  the  national  and  poetic 
rebirth  of  our  sacred  possessions,  declares  that  the  most 
important  places  among  them  will  be  occupied  by  our 
Holy  Scriptures  (the  Bible)  and  our  Holy  Language 
(Hebrew).  *To  study,  that  language,  to  fathom  its 
depths,  to  see  to  it  that  every  Jew  shall  be  able  to  read 

1)  Psalms,  90:5. 
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the  Bible  in  the  original  ...  is  an  ideal  which  the  na- 
tional-poetic renaissance  can  under  no  circumstances 
afford  to  exclude  from  its  scope."^  And  elsewhere  be 
remarks  that  if  science  could  determine  accurately  the 
beauty  of  a  language,  the  laurels  would  go  to  the  Hebrew 
language  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all.^ 

4.  The  Need  of  Knowing  Hebrew — If  we  want  to 
understand  the  Bible  correctly,  we  must  study  it  in  the 
Hebrew  original.'^  I  have  read  the  Bible  in  Russian, 
English,  and  in  part  also  in  German,  and  if  I  did  not 
know  the  Bible  in  Hebrew,  I  would  have  no  idea  of  the 
real  grandeur  of  this  our  greatest  spiritual  treasure.  To 
begin  with,  in  the  process  of  translation  much  is  lost  not 
only  of  the  beauty  but  also  of  the  meaning,  as  every 
language  possesses  certain  peculiarities  which  cannot  be 
rendered  in  another  language.  Mendelssohn,  who  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  German,  says :  "The  best  translation 
cannot  fully  convey  the  exact  meaning."^ 

Another  and  far  more  important  reason  why  the  Bible 
must  be  studied  in  Hebrew  is  that  many  Christian  trans- 
lators frequently  falsify  the  meaning  in  order  to  bolster 
up  Christianity.  I  have  seen  one  translation  in  which 
the  name  of  Jesus  was  smuggled  into  the  text.^ 

5.  The  Evolution  of  the  Yiddish  Language — The 
Jews  of  Germany  originally  spoke  German.  In  the  ninth 
century  Jews  began  to  emigrate  from  Germany  to  Poland. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  Poland  already  possessed  a  large 
Jewish  population.     Then  Jews  from  Poland  settled  in 

.271  .T  A  njysn  ,tj;DDnK'  VD^yo^rya  ,''pdiis?d>k>t  .n  .in    (2 
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6)  See  below,  Chapter  29,  Section  4. 
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Russia.  In  the  course  of  time  these  two  countries  taken 
together  became  the  chief  center  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  here  the  German  spoken  by  the  Jews  developed  into 
a  certain  dialect  and  later  into  a  separate  language,  with 
its  own  peculiarities,  characteristics,  and  idioms.  In  this 
manner  Yiddish  grew  and  developed  not  only  in  Poland 
and  Russia,  but  also  in  Austria,  Roumania,  and  other 
countries.  And  when  Jews  began  to  emigrate  from  these 
lands  to  others,  especially  to  America,  they  brought  with 
them  their  native  speech,  Yiddish. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  transformed  a  German  dialect  into 
a  language  of  our  own  and  named  it  Yiddish  (from  the 
German  Juedish,  meaning  Jewish).  Yiddish  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  Jew,  who  produced  in  it  a  fine  body 
of  literature  which  mirrors  his  soul. 

6.  What  Jargon  Means — ^Whether  from  ignorance  or 
malice,  Yiddish  is  called  "jargon."  The  great  Hebrew 
and  Yiddish  writer  Mendeli  Mocher  Seforim  (pen  name 
of  S.  J.  Abramowitch)  used  to  resent  it  very  much 
whenever  someone  called  Yiddish  jargon.  He  was  per- 
fectly right.  Webster's  dictionary  defines  jargon  as  "a 
mongrel,  uncultivated  language  without  a  literature;  an 
unintelligible  language  in  which  one  cannot  express  him- 
self clearly  and  precisely." 

That  being  so,  how  can  one  apply  the  name  "jargon" 
to  the  Yiddish  language,  which  has  such  a  fine  literature, 
the  work  of  such  great  artists  as  Mendeli  Mocher  Sefo- 
rim, Sholom  Aleichem,  I.  L.  Peretz,  and  many  others? 
Can  any  one  call  a  language  uncultivated  which  can 
boast  of  such  splendid  poetry  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works   of   Bialik,   Frug,   Yehoash,   Reisin,   and   others? 
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There  are  Yiddish  versions  of  the  works  of  Buckle,  Dar- 
win, Spencer,  Brandes,  and  ever  so  many  others;  we 
have  in  Yiddish  original  works  on  most  of  the  modern 
sciences.  Is  this  a  language  in  which  one  cannot  express 
himself  clearly  and  precisely?  No,  we  have  no  right  to 
term  Yiddish  a  jargon. 

As  for  those  who  maintain  that  Yiddish  is  no  language 
because  it  is  only  a  transformed  German  dialect,  we  can 
point  out  to  them  that  a  similar  charge  might  be  made 
against  the  French  language.  The  French  people  origi- 
nally consisted  of  Gauls  and  Franks,  each  of  whom  had 
their  own  language.  Afterwards  Latin  became  the  pre- 
vailing speech.  Finally  the  French  people  blended  and 
transformed  all  these  languages  into  the  French  tongue. 

Or  take  English,  the  richest  language  of  all,  having 
incorporated  words  from  many  languages.  In  the  pre- 
face to  Collier's  New  Dictionary  it  is  declared :  "English 
has  uncommon  facilities  for  borrowing  and  assimilating 
words  from  other  languages.  .  .  .  The  larger  part  of  the 
very  extensve  modern  English  vocabulary — quite  three- 
fourths — is  made  up  of  borrowings  from  other  tongues. 
.  .  .  Scarcely  a  language  can  be  named  from  which  Eng- 
lish has  not  drawn  one  or  several  words."^  And  in  the 
preface  to  Webster's  Imperial  Dictionary  it  is  stated :  "It 
has  been  said  that  dictionaries  should  be  revised  at  least 
once  in  every  seven  years.  No  one  can  be  unaware  of 
the  necessity  for  accommodating  them  to  the  growth  of 
the  language  ...  to  add  to  the  vocabulary  thousands  o£ 
new  words."^ 

7)  Collier's   New  Dictionary    (1907),   preface. 

8)  V/cbster's  Imperial  Dictionary    (1905).   preface,  p.   7. 
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Julius  Lippert  in  his  Kulturgeschichte  der  Menschheit 
(History  of  Human  Culture)  shows  that  all  languages 
have  borrowed  from  one  another  and  then  given  new 
forms  to  the  borrowed  words.^ 

To  be  sure  Yiddish  has  not  been  able  to  develop  as 
highly  as  other  languages  for  the  reason  that  most  of 
the  talented  Jews  in  every  country  have  used  the  lan- 
guage of  their  country  as  their  medium;  nevertheless, 
Yiddish  has  made  great  progress  in  recent  years.  The 
noted  Yiddish  critic  Ba'al  Mahashavot  (pen  name  of  the 
late  Dr.  Isidor  Eliashov),  in  writing  of  BiaUk's  Yiddish 
poems,  declared:  "Such  powerful,  such  tremendously 
powerful  language  we  hear  for  the  first  time  in  Yiddish. 
...  It  shows  us  that  Yiddish  is  capable  of  ringing  forth 
as  powerful  and  majestic  as  the  speech  of  the  prophets."^^ 

And  the  objection  to  Yiddish  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
too  many  dialects  likewise  falls  flat,  since  every  language 
has  numerous  dialects.  Nor  is  this  a  drav/back ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  language  benefits  from  this,  gaining  in  variety 
of  color  and  sound. ^^ 

Israel  Zangwill  said  not  long  ago:  "Modern  Yiddish 
literature  compares  favorably  with  any  other  literature 
in  the  world.  The  Yiddish  language  has  developed 
enormously,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
mediums  of  expression  in  existence.  Yiddish  literature 
*s  now  frequently  translated  into  other  languages  and 
confers  great  honor  upon  the  Yiddish  people.  I  include 
myself  among  the  greatest  admirers  of  the  Yiddish  lan- 
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guage   and  literature."       Thus  speaks   a  great  writer, 
thinker,  and  linguist. 

7.  The  Opponents  of  Yiddish — There  are  among  us 
bitter  opponents  of  Yiddish,  who  hail  from  quite  dif- 
ferent camps.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  assimila- 
tionists,  who  would  like  to  stamp  out  everything  Jewish ; 
in  the  second  place,  a  few  Hebraists,  especially  Zionists, 
who  want  the  Hebrew  language  to  be  revived  and  become 
the  speech  of  the  entire  Jewish  people  throughout  the 
world,  and  who  refuse  to  see  how  impossible  this  is. 
Ahad  Ha'am  says:  "Naturally  it  were  better  if  all  Jews, 
— men,  women,  and  children, — knew  our  national  lan- 
guage (Hebrew)  ;  but  such  a  happy  state  of  affairs  is 
not  possible  in  the  Diaspora."^^ 

The  third  class  of  opponents  of  Yiddish  consists  of 
cringing  and  half -educated  Jews  who  believe  that  if  they 
discard  the  Yiddish  language,  the  Christian  world  will 
think  better  of  them. 

8.  Is  It  Necessary  to  Study  Yiddish? — It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  we  must  endeavor  to  have  our  children 
study  and  master  the  Hebrew  language,  but  unfortunately 
this  is  hard  to  carry  out.  It  requires  a  strong  will  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  and  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
children.  Therefore  we  must  find  some  other  way  to 
instill  into  the  younger  generation  a  love  for  the  Jewish 
people  and  its  cultural  heritage. 

To  be  sure,  one  can  learn  much  about  Jews  and 
Judaism  in  the  language  of  the  country  one  lives  in. 
But  the  information  thus  acquired  is  dry  and  imparted 
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in  the  prosaic  spirit  of  everyday  life ;  it  may  educate  the 
mind  but  not  the  heart  or  the  soul.  The  child  needs  a 
warm  Jewish  atmosphere  in  order  that  what  it  learns 
may  enter  not  only  the  mind  but  also  the  heart  and  the 
soul. 

A  nation  must  have  a  language  of  its  own.     A  nation 
without  a  language  is  no  nation  at  all. 

They  therefore  did  a  wise  thing  who  founded  the 
Yiddish  national  schools  where  instruction  is  given  in 
the  Yiddish  language,  Yiddish  literature,  and  Jewish  his- 
tory. The  pupils  of  these  schools  are  for  the  most  part 
children  of  parents  who  would  not  send  their  boys  and 
girls  to  a  Talmud  Torah,  so  that  their  children  might 
have  grown  up  without  any  Jewish  training  whatever. 
They  would  have  remained  complete  strangers  to  the 
Jewish  people  and  its  culture ;  they  would  have  been  lost 
to  their  own  people.  Nor  would  mankind  in  general 
have  been  the  richer  for  them,  for  most  of  these  children 
pass  their  time  in  the  streets,  where  many  of  them  are 
spoiled.  Under  the  best  circumstances  the  child  soon 
goes  to  work  and  grows  up  without  ideals  or  principles. 
If,  however,  he  enrolls  in  one  of  these  Yiddish  national 
schools,  a  whole  Jewish  spiritual  world  is  opened  to  him. 
In  such  a  school  he  finds  expert  pedagogues,  earnest  and 
nationalistically-minded  idealists,  who  know  how  to  draw 
the  most  refreshing  drafts  from  the  purest  Jewish  well- 
springs  and  pour  them  into  the  children's  souls. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  invited  me  to  attend  the  Bar 
Mitzvah  celebration  of  his  son,  who  was  a  pupil  of  one 
of  the  Sholem  Aleichem  National  Schools.       This  Bar 
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Mitsvah  made  a  better  impression  upon  me  than  most  of 
the  Bar  Mitzvahs  I  have  attended  in  this  country.  The 
boy  himself  had  prepared  the  speech  he  was  to  deUver. 
It  was  not  the  ordinary  speech  with  its  high-sounding 
phrases,  but  consisted  of  a  few  simple  and  sincere  re- 
marks couched  in  excellent  Yiddish.  It  was  the  utter- 
ance of  a  child  who  was  already  filled  with  devotion  to 
his  people  and  its  heritage.  The  boy  had  with  him 
his  chums,  who  were  likewise  pupils  of  the  aforesaid 
Yiddish  school,  and  the  boys  afforded  us  the  greatest 
spiritual  pleasure  by  the  manner  in  which  they  sang  and 
recited  Yiddish  songs.  One  could  see  that  the  children 
felt  and  lived  through  what  they  sang.  Warm,  hearty, 
truly  Jewish  melodies  welled  forth  from  these  youthful 
hearts  and  refreshed  our  weary  souls. 

Nor  is  it  only  for  Jewish  children  that  a  knowledge 
of  Yiddish  is  necessary,  but  also  for  grown-up  persons 
who  do  not  know  Hebrew.  In  the  Hebrew-language 
monthly  Hashiloah,  when  it  was  edited  by  Ahad  Ha'am, 
there  once  appeared  the  following  statement:  ^'How 
much  more  unfortunate  we  are  than  any  other  people! 
.  .  .  Every  nation,  as  soon  as  it  comes  back  to  Hfe,  strives 
first  of  all  to  revive  and  perfect  the  national  language, 
the  language  spoken  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  The 
national  language  can  draw  and  bind  the  people  together 
so  as  to  form  one  great,  solid  body.  .  .  .  Our  hope  for 
the  future  would  be  much  stronger  if  we  did  not  rob 
our  sons  and  daughters  of  our  tongue.  .  .  One  word, 
one  expression,  taken  from  the  speech  of  the  people,  is 
more  effective  than  ten  abstract  ideas.   .   .   .     Yiddish 
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poetry,  Yiddish  speech  can  arouse  the  better  self  not 
only  in  the  young  but  also  in  the  old."^^ 

Not  only  the  masses,  but  the  intellectuals  as  well  need 
to  know  the  Yiddish  language  and  its  literature,  for  that 
would  bring  them  closer  to  their  people.  Moreover,  even 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  language  will 
find  a  knowledge  of  Yiddish  literature  useful.  Our  love 
for  Hebrew  must  not  blind  us.  We  cannot  deny  that  the 
Diaspora  Jew  has  two  languages:  Hebrew  and  Yiddish; 
and  if  the  first  is  a  princess,  the  second  is  a  daughter 
of  the  people,  and  both  are  firmly  rooted  in  the  soul 
of  the  Jew.  We  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  Yiddish 
plays  an  important  part  not  only  in  our  national  Jewish 
life,  but  also  in  our  spiritual  life  as  human  beings. 
Yiddish  literature  already  forms  a  wellspring  of  poetry, 
beauty,  and  profound  thought.  Very  gifted  writers  have 
analyzed  the  Jewish  soul;  with  a  clear  and  piercing 
glance  they  have  penetrated  deeply  our  Diaspora  life 
and  searched  as  if  with  a  microscope  for  every  hidden 
seed  in  our  Jewish  and  human  core. 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following  words 
of  the  late  Max  Nordau :  "Since  Yiddish  is  the  language 
of  millions  of  Jews,  it  is  the  duty  of  national  Jewish 
writers  to  use  Yiddish.  It  is  shortsighted  and  downright 
wicked  to  be  ashamed  to  write  Yiddish.  To  feel 
ashamed  of  the  Yiddish  language  is  to  be  guilty  of  anti- 
Semitism,  of  a  great  national  crime.''^^ 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
The  Jew's  Contribution  to  Humanity 

**The   Chosen  People."   —   The   Jew   Brings   Light.  Some 

Christian  Opinions. 

For,  behold,  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth.  .  . 
But  upon  thee  the  Lord  will  arise.  .  . 
And  the  nations  shall  walk  at  thy  light.  .  . 

— Isaiah,  60,  2-3. 

1.  'The  Chosen  People" — We  are  often  reproached 
because  we  style  ourselves  *^the  Chosen  People."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  nations  share  this  opinion  of  them- 
selves. Did  not  the  Greeks  say  that  they  were  the  chosen 
people  and  all  other  nations  barbarians,  and  does  not 
every  nation  to-day  consider  itself  the  flower  of  creation? 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  certain  selectness 
about  every  nation,  some  fine  quality  which  no  other 
nation  possesses. 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
Gentile  nations'  claim  to  election  and  that  of  the  Jew. 
In  the  case  of  the  Gentiles  it  borders  upon  vainglory 
and  boundless  egotism ;  in  return  for  being  the  elite  they 
want  to  enjoy  the  fat  of  the  earth;  their  ambition  is  to 
overpower  and  dominate  all  the  other  nations  and  be- 
come the  rulers  of  the  world.  The  Jew,  on  the  other 
hand,  cherishes  no  such  desire  to  conquer  and  rule.  To 
be  the  Chosen  People  means  to  him  to  shoulder  heavy 
obligations,  to  observe  the  Torah  with  its  many  com- 
mandments, so  that  by  exemplary  conduct  he  may  set 
an  example  to  the  rest  of  mankind^  The  prophet  said: 
"And  I  will  give  thee  for  a  light  of  the  nations"^;  that 
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is,  the  Jew  is  to  bring  light  into  the  world,  to  serve 
humanity  by  propagating  God's  social  and  moral  pre- 
cepts, and  to  propagate  them  not  by  brute  force  but  by 
the  strength  of  the  spirit. 

For  over  three  thousand  years  we  have  been  shoulder- 
ing the  duties  resulting  from  our  election  to  grace;  we 
have  aided  much  in  the  cultural  advancement  of  man- 
kind, and  we  are  ready  to  labor  indefatigably  for  the 
welfare  of  all  men.  We  do  not  thirst  for  world  domin- 
ion, as  our  enemies  charge ;  we  only  desire  that  our  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  our  Torah,  shall  prevail  in  the  world  for  the 
world's  own  good.  This  is  what  we  mean  when  we 
style  ourselves  the  Chosen  People. 

2.  The  Jew  Brings  Light — In  the  motto  at  the  head 
of  this  chapter  I  quoted  the  words  of  our  prophet  Isaiah, 
who  said :  "For,  behold,  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth.  .  . 
But  upon  thee  the  Lord  will  arise.  .  .  And  the  nations 
shall  walk  at  thy  light."  Whenever  I  read  these  words, 
I  think  of  what  the  Jew  has  done  for  humanity. 

The  patriarch  Abraham  stood  alone  when  he  revolted 
against  the  worship  of  idols  and  lit  the  first  divine  spark 
in  the  world.  Our  great  teacher  Moses  also  stood  alone 
on  Mount  Sinai  when  he  revealed  God's  everlasting  light, 
from  which  endless  rays  have  radiated  in  all  directions. 
Then  came  our  prophets,  those  great,  intrepid  torch 
bearers  of  humanity,  and  brought  into  the  world  re- 
splendent sunlight  which  has  illumined  man's  uncertain 
and  dark  way  through  life,  and  which  fills  his  soul  with 
a  delicious  warmth. 

Later  on  the  children  of  Israel  became  the  apostles  of 
light  in  a  world  of  barbarism.     They  risked  their  lives 
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among  cruel  nations  in  order  to  teach  them  the  belief  in 
an  only  God.  But  the  darkness  was  too  great  and  men's 
vision  too  weak  to  make  it  possible  to  reveal  to  them  at 
once  God's  pure  and  intense  light.  It  was  necessary  to 
dim  the  light  somewhat  by  placing  in  front  of  it  the 
figure  of  a  human  being,  upon  whom  the  light  fell  and 
was  reflected  and  diffused,  in  order  to  enable  the 
nations  to  become  accustomed  to  it  gradually  until  a  day 
should  come  when  they  should  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
belief  in  the  one  and  only  God  in  all  its  purity  and 
splendor. 

And  afterwards,  when  the  Jew  was  exiled  from  his 
homeland  and  forced  to  wander  all  over  the  world  like 
a  lamb  among  wolves,  his  wounded  hand  did  not  let 
fall  the  torch.  The  Jew,  the  eternal,  homeless  wanderer, 
sought  with  his  light  to  illumine  not  only  his  own  dark 
and  desolate  path,  but  also  that  of  others.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  the  world  was  steeped  in  darkness,  when 
the  Christian  Church  put  a  ban  on  all  science,  when  the 
majority  of  the  priests  themselves  could  neither  read  nor 
write,^  the  Jewish  people  was  the  most  enlightened  of 
all  and  disseminated  throughout  the  world  mankind's 
greatest  cultural  achievements.  Not  only  did  our  Bible 
instill  joy  and  light  into  the  hearts  of  the  better  elements 
of  humanity;  not  only  did  we  lend  our  Psalms  to  our 
neighbors  for  use  in  their  divine  services ;  not  only  did 
the  Jew  propagate  his  own  cultural  contributions  in  all 
languages ;  he  also  helped  to  preserve  and  make  known 
the  best  achievements  of  other  nations.  It  was  the  Jew 
who  taught  the  world  Greek  and  Arabian  philosophy. 
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When  we  read  Jewish  history,  we  find  the  Jew  active 
and  eminent  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor.  We 
have  produced  great  thinkers,  poets,  physicians,  mathe- 
maticians, and  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen.  Every- 
where the  Jew  has  been  among  the  first  to  introduce  new 
ideas  and  new  ways  for  the  betterment  of  human  Hfe.'* 

3.  Some  Christian  Opinions — Henry  George  says 
that  the  Jews  are  "a  people  on  many  accounts  remark- 
able— a  people  who,  though  they  never  founded  a  great 
empire  nor  built  a  great  metropolis,  have  exercised  upon 
a  large  portion  of  mankind  an  influence,  widespread, 
potent,  and  continuous."^ 

Matthew  Arnold  said:  "Hebraism  rules  the  conduct 
of  three-quarters  of  life."^  The  late  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  once  wrote:  "The  laws  of  Moses  as  well 
as  the  laws  of  Rome  contributed  suggestion  and  impulse 
to  the  men  and  institutions  which  were  to  prepare  the 
modern  world ;  and  if  we  could  but  have  eyes  to  see  the 
subtle  elements  of  thought  which  constitute  the  gross 
substance  of  our  present  habit,  both  as  regards  the 
sphere  of  private  life,  and  as  regards  the  action  of  the 
state,  we  should  really  discover  how  very  much  besides 
religion  we  owe  to  the  Jew."-' 

G.  W.  Botsford,  in  his  history  of  the  ancient  world, 
concludes  his  remarks  on  the  Jewish  people  with  the 
following  words:  "Religion  and  moral  laws,  the  most 


4)  Dr.  A.  Isaacs,  What  Is  Judaism,  pp.  98-102. 

5)  Henry  George,  Moses — A  Lecture,  p.  4. 

6)  Quoted  by  Joseph  Jacobs  in  his  Jewish  Contributions  to  Civilisation, 
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important  elements  of  our  civilization,  were  contributed 
chiefly  by  the  Hebrew."^ 

Madison  C.  Peters,  the  famous  Protestant  clergyman, 
said:  "With  all  their  (the  Jews')  unity  of  race  and 
faith  and  purpose,  there  has  been  no  people  more  cosmo- 
poHtan.  Without  losing  a  single  trait,  they  have  amal- 
gamated with  all  nations  and  adapted  themselves  to 
every  environment,  taking  active  part  in  the  political, 
social,  and  intellectual  life  of  their  surroundings. 

"Keeping  true  to  themselves  and  their  traditions  .  .  . 
nevertheless,  they  have  labored  faithfully  and  well  for 
the  common  interests  of  all  with  whom  their  lot  was 
cast,  irrespective  of  all  considerations  of  race  or  creed. 

'The  Jew  has  been  ever  a  worker  and  has  cheerfully 
contributed  the  best  that  was  in  him  to  the  community 
and  country  of  his  adoption.  The  debt  that  the  world 
owes  to  the  Jew  is  no  small  one.  .  .  . 

"We  cannot  realize  all  that  the  Jews  have  done  for 
civilization  and  progress  and  enlightenment  until  we 
imagine  their  work  taken  away  and  view  the  vacuum 
that  would  be  left.  Science  would  become  bald  and 
ragged,  some  of  the  brightest  jewels  would  drop  from 
the  crown  of  Literature,  and  the  finest  garments  would 
be  shed  from  the  shoulders  of  Art."^ 


8)  G.  W.  Botsford,  A  History  of  the  Ancient  World,  p.  46. 

9)  Madison  C.  Peters,  Justice  to  the  Jew.  pp.  108-109. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
The  Meaning  of  Rosh  Hashanah 

The  Jewish  New  Years.  —  Rosh  Hashanah  as  Judgment  Day. 
Rosh  Hashanah  as  a  National  Holiday. 

1.  The  Jewish  New  Years — It  is  written  in  the  Bible : 

"In  the  seventh  month,  in  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
shall  be  a  solemn  rest  unto  you,  a  memorial  proclaimed 
with  the  blast  of  horns,  a  holy  convocation. "^  What 
the  original  nature  of  this  holiday  was  is  not  known, 
but  many  years  afterwards  the  rabbis  named  it  Rosh 
Hashanah,  meaning  the  first  of  the  year,  or  New  Year's 
Day.  Till  then  the  Jew^s  had  no  definite  month  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  year.  In  the  Bible 
Nissan  is  designated  as  the  first  month  of  the  year, 
because  in  Nissan  the  Jews  departed  from  Egypt;  and 
since  the  order  of  the  months  has  remained  unchanged, 
it  follows  that  with  us  the  new  year  begins  not  with 
the  first  but  with  the  seventh  month,  with  Tishri. 

Our  sages  give  various  reasons  why  they  selected  the 
seventh  month  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
Modem  scholars  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  because 
seven  was  held  to  be  a  sacred  number.  The  seventh 
day  of  the  week  is  the  Sabbath;  seven  are  the  days  of 
Passover  and  of  Succoth  (the  Feast  of  Tabernacles) ; 
the  seventh  year  is  a  Sabbatical  year,  and  after  seven 

1)  Leyiticus,  23:24. 
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Sabbatical  cycles  comes  the  Jubilee;  therefore,  it  is  be- 
lieved, Rosh  Hashanah  was  made  to  fall  in  the  seventh 
month. 

Some  say  that  Rosh  Hashanah  was  made  to  fall  in 
the  month  of  Tishri  because  in  that  month  the  Jews 
returned  to  their  land  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.^ 

2.  Rosh  Hashanah  as  Judgment  Day — According  to 
the  Talmud,  Rosh  Hashanah  is  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
when  God  judges  all  men  according  to  their  deserts. 
The  Jew  believes  that  he  is  responsible  to  God  for  all 
his  actions;  he  further  believes  that  even  a  sinful 
person  possesses  a  spark  of  the  divine,  that  for  all  his 
wickedness  and  evil  inclinations  man  is  endowed  with 
spiritual  strength  to  attain  to  the  highest. 

And  when  a  man  desires  to  mend  his  ways,  he  needs 
no  intermediary  between  himself  and  his  Maker.  He 
can  communicate  directly  with  God  by  means  of  prayer; 
and  if  he  is  sincere  and  pure  of  heart,  God  is  sure  to 
receive  his  prayer  and  help  him  purge  himself  of  his 
sins. 

The  Jew  knows  that  he  must  pause  every  day  to  take 
thought  of  his  actions,  that  he  must  always  seek  to 
correct  his  mistakes,  that  once  a  year  he  must  divest 
himself  of  his  everyday  concerns  and  rise  above  the 
material  world,  and  that  Rosh  Hashanah  is  the  time 
set  aside  for  this. 

Already  thirty  days  before  Rosh  Hashanah  the  Jew 
begins  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
Commencing  with  the  first  of  Elul,  the  shofar   (ram's 
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horn)  is  blown  daily  in  order  to  awaken  man's  slumber- 
ing conscience.  During  the  week  preceding  Rosh 
Hashanah,  people  repair  nightly  to  the  synagogue  to 
recite  Selihot,  those  penitential  prayers  which  were 
written  with  Jewish  tears  and  blood.  In  the  stillness  of 
the  night  there  rings  forth  the  anguished  cry  of  the 
eternal  wanderer,  the  passionate  outpouring  of  a  nation's 
sorrow. 

And  now  comes  Rosh  Hashanah.  From  all  syna- 
gogues there  arise  sweetly  sad  tunes  mingled  with  heart- 
rending sighs,  while  tears  flow  in  streams.  The  Jewish 
people  is  praying.  Every  Jew  is  imbued  with  a  profound 
belief  that  this  day  he  will  be  judged  for  his  deeds,  that 
he  must  give  an  account  of  all  his  doings  during  the 
year  past.  He  realizes  that  he  can  deny  nothing,  be- 
cause the  judge  is  none  other  than  God  himself,  who 
knows  man's  thoughts,  and  he  feels  sure  that  each  one 
is  judged  fairly,  because  God  himself  hands  down  the 
verdict  and  decrees  what  shall  befall  each  of  us  in  the 
coming  year.  And  these  happenings  come  about  so  un- 
expectedly that  no  one  is  sure  of  his  next  moment. 
Every  one  realizes  how  feeble  and  insignificant  he  is 
here  on  earth,  and  how  like  a  flitting  dream  his  life  is. 
And  the  Jew's  life  is  still  more  insecure ;  he  is  weak  as 
a  man  and  still  weaker  as  a  Jew. 

So  the  Jew  stands  before  his  Maker  and  pours  out 
his  heart  in  fervent  prayers.  His  soul  is  filled  with  that 
profound  faith  and  hope  called  Betohon.  This  is  not 
ordinary  hope  but  reliance  and  assurance.  Such  faith 
and  such  hope  are  marvelous  spiritual  resources  which 
make  even  the  weakest  man  strong. 
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3.  Rosh  Hashanah  as  a  National  Holiday — Rosh 
Hashanah  is  not  only  a  religious  holiday,  but  also  of 
great  significance  as  a  national  feast.  Rosh  Hashanah 
has  ever  served  to  unite  all  Jews.  Together  they  bewail 
the  Jew's  hard  lot  in  the  Diaspora,  and  together  they 
express  the  hope  for  a  brighter  future.  This  has  tended 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  among  them  and  to 
awaken  common  aspirations  and  hopes. 

Every  Jew  who  has  received  a  truly  Jewish  upbringing 
will,  no  matter  how  free  he  may  be  in  his  views,  ex- 
perience a  certain  longing  on  Rosh  Hashanah.  He  will 
long  for  the  fellowship  of  his  brethren  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  cast  aside  his  daily  cares  and  together  with 
his  brothers  and  sisters  let  a  ray  of  light  enter  his  Jewish 
soul. 

CHAPTER  XX 

Prayer 

What  Prayer  Means  to  Man.  —  My  First  Fervent  Prayer.  —  My 

Prayer  in  Time  of  Danger.  —  Nature  Calls  Forth  Song 

of  Praise  to  the  Creator.  —  Prayers  Among  the 

Ancients.  —  The  Earliest  Jewish  Prayers. 

Prescribed  Prayers.  —  The  Siddur. 

Bar  Mitzz'ah,  Tefillin,  Tallit. 

My  dear  grandchildren,  when  you  enter  a  synagogue 
on  Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur,  you  see  people 
pray  long  and  fervently,  and  I  should  like  you  to  have 
a  true  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  praying.  For  this 
reason  I  will  now  discuss  prayer  in  general. 

1.  What  Prayer  Means  to  Man — Great  thinkers  and 
gifted  poets  need  perhaps  no  prescribed  prayers  or  set 
times  for  praying,  because  their  whole  life  is  one  of  the 
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spirit,  and  theirs  is  a  creative  spirit.  The  thinker  finds 
a  philosophic  answer  to  the  problems  of  life;  he  does 
not  despair  in  time  of  great  misfortune,  finding  relief 
in  mental  work.  If  the  world  seems  to  crumble  all 
around  him,  his  keen  mind  can  create  a  new  one.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  poet.  Thanks  to  his  unique  manner 
of  thinking,  his  breadth  of  spirit,  and  his  emotional 
nature,  he  can  rise  above  earthly  cares  and  concerns 
and  let  his  soul  soar  in  higher  and  fairer  regions.  But 
the  average  man,  too,  has  a  soul  which  cries  for  spiritual 
sustenance,  which  awakens  in  him  the  desire  to  break 
away  from  the  chains  of  everyday  life  and  transport 
himself  into  a  higher,  spiritual  world.  For  us  ordinary 
folks  prescribed  prayers  and  set  times  for  worship  offer 
the  daily  spiritual  food  which  sustains  our  spirit  and 
keeps  alive  in  us  the  divine  spark,  so  that  it  may  not 
become  extinguished,  and  that  we  may  not  become 
wholly  steeped  in  gross  materialism. 

When  the  average  man  comes  face  to  face  with 
danger  and  realizes  his  weakness  and  helplessness,  he 
wants  some  one  to  pour  out  his  heart  to  and  to  trust  in. 
Such  an  outlet  he  finds  in  prayer.  He  grows  stronger 
and  mere  courageous  and  is  able  to  continue  the  struggle 
for  existence. 

Often  it  happens  that  a  man  is  filled  with  remorse 
and  repents  of  his  WTongdoing.  At  such  a  time  he  ex- 
periences the  need  of  some  one  to  excuse  himself  to, 
ask  forgiveness  of,  and  promise  to  mend  his  ways.  This 
need  he  can  satisfy  by  means  of  prayer. 

2.  My  First  Fervent  Prayer — When  I  was  four  years 
old,  my  mother  made  me  repeat  after  her  every  morning 
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the  familiar  prayers  Mod  eh  Ani  ("I  offer  thanks")  and 
Tor  ah  zlwah  lanu  Mosheh  ("The  Torah  which  God 
gave  through  Moses").  At  seven  I  already  prayed  three 
times  a  day.  At  twelve  I  was  already  inspired  by  the 
services,  especially  on  hearing  my  father  pray  fervidly. 
However,  my  first  heart- felt  prayer  I  offered  when  I 
was  fifteen.  Late  one  night  I  was  sitting  all  alone  at 
the  synagogue  poring  over  a  volume  of  the  Talmud. 
I  reached  a  difficult  passage  and  was  unable  to  follow 
the  profound  reasoning  of  our  sages.  Then  I  recalled 
that  it  is  written  in  the  Talmud:  "If  some  one  says, 
T  have  striven  and  sought  but  could  not  find/  do  not 
believe  him,"  for  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmud  believed  that 
if  a  man  tries  hard  to  attain  something,  especially  some- 
thing spiritual,  he  is  bound  to  succeed.  Accordingly  I 
concentrated  my  young  mind  on  each  phrase,  each  word ; 
I  thought  hard  and  long,  but  to  my  sorrow  I  still  could 
not  make  out  the  meaning.  My  head  grew  dizzy,  my 
eyes  became  dim,  and  my  heart  felt  as  though  a  stone 
had  been  rolled  upon  it.  It  hurt,  it  vexed  me,  and  I 
asked  myself,  "Is  my  understanding  so  slight,  or  my  soul 
so  coarse,  that  I  cannot  grasp  the  higher  things?"  I 
felt  depressed  and  sank  in  my  own  estimation.  Suddenly 
it  occurred  to  me  to  invoke  the  aid  of  God.  I  approached 
the  Holy  Ark,  stood  facing  the  east  wall,  and  began  to 
recite  with  zeal  the  well-known  morning  prayer,  Ahavah 
rahhah  ('With  abounding  love").  With  tears  in  my 
eyes  I  repeated  the  words:  "O  our  Father,  merciful 
Father  .  .  .  have  mercy  upon  us ;  O  put  it  into  our  hearts 
to  understand,  to  discern,  to  .  .  .  learn  ...  all  the  words 
of  instruction  in  the  Law."  ...  I  repeated  the  last  words 
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several  times  and  I  felt  my  heart  grow  lighter  and  my 
eyes  brighter  and  my  mind  clearer.  I  returned  to  my 
studies  and  began  all  over  again.  I  not  only  saw  the 
words,  but  seemed  to  hear  the  sages  themselves  discuss 
it.  Their  thoughts  became  clear  to  me  and  I  had  no 
trouble  in  following  their  arguments.  I  comprehended, 
I  understood  and  felt  happy.     God  had  helped  me. 

3.  My  Prayer  in  Time  of  Danger — When  I  was  six- 
teen years  old,  I  set  out  on  a  long  journey  in  search  of 
a  living.  I  had  no  money  for  traveling  expenses,  so  I 
had  to  travel  on  foot.  It  was  in  the  winter  time,  a  time 
of  bitter  frosts  and  heavy  snowfalls.  My  poor  thread- 
bare clothes  did  not  keep  me  sufficiently  warm,  but  my 
young  legs  stood  me  in  good  stead:  I  could  run  and 
warm  up.  One  afternoon,  when  I  was  already  quite 
tired,  a  strong  wind  began  to  blow,  and  it  started  to 
snow  hard.  The  wind  grows  more  and  more  violent, 
blows  from  all  sides  at  once,  whirls  and  rages  without 
a  pause ;  it  seizes  the  falling  snow  and  lashes  and  stings 
my  face  with  it.  Two  winds  from  opposite  directions 
sweep  on  toward  each  other  like  lightning;  with 
a  furious  uproar  they  rush  at  each  other,  and  I  am 
caught  between  them  and  can  hardly  catch  my  breath. 
I  feel  chilled  to  the  marrow  of  my  bones.  I  want  to  run 
in  order  to  warm  up,  but  I  cannot :  the  snow  is  too  deep 
and  the  wind  hurls  me  back.  I  shake,  I  stagger,  my 
feet  sink  beneath  me.  I  cannot  see  more  than  a  few 
feet  ahead  of  me  on  account  of  the  blinding  blizzard. 
The  whole  world  seems  to  be  in  the  grip  of  a  fierce 
snowstorm.  I  see  nothing.  I  only  hear  an  unearthly 
whistling  and  wild,  raging  voices.    Now  I  hear  the  ring- 
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ing  of  churchbells,  and  now  the  howling  of  wolves  and 
the  barking  of  dogs.  I  am  dizzy,  I  feel  drowsy,  my  eye- 
lids grow  heavy.  Suddenly  I  recall  having  heard  people 
say  that  in  such  cases  a  man  falls  into  a  pleasant  sleep 
and  thus  freezes  to  death.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
danger ;  I  see  death  staring  me  in  the  face.  Here  I  shall 
fall  asleep  forever.  **Dear,  dear  mother,"  I  say  to  my- 
self, "you  will  never  know  that  your  child,  your  flesh 
and  blood  , furnished  a  delicious  meal  to  hungry  wolves." 
At  the  thought  of  this,  my  tears  begin  to  stream  down 
my  cheeks  and  I  commence  to  recite  the  afternoon  pray- 
ers. I  repeat  the  words:  *The  Lord  is  nigh  to  all  who 
call  upon  him,  unto  all  who  call  upon  him  in  truth.  .  ." 
My  loneliness  disappears,  I  feel  that  the  Almighty  is 
near  me.  I  continue:  *'He  guardeth  all  who  love  him  .  ." 
and  I  believe  that  He  will  watch  over  me.  I  go  on  with 
my  prayers  and  feel  that  I  am  growing  stronger,  more 
courageous  and  warmer  with  every  word.  With  renewed 
strength  and  full  of  courage  and  hope  I  proceed  on  my 
way,  chanting  psalms,  and  late  in  the  evening  I  reach  a 
town. 

4.  Nature  Calls  Forth  a  Song  of  Praise  to  the 
Creator — 

Whole  universes  are  poured  into  me  by  each 
silent  breeze,  each  ray  of  light;  thirstily  I 
drink  the  air  and  sunshine,  and  deep  withia 
me  a  fountain  opens  and  begins  to  play. 

— BlALIK. 

These  beautiful  and  heartfelt  words  of  our  great  poet 
often  come  to  my  mind  when  I  escape  from  the  city 
with  its  noise.  On -a  beautiful  summer  morning  I  go 
out  among  the  fields  and  woods.  I  see  the  sun  arise  in 
all  its  splendor  and  glory;  its  first  rays  fall  upon  the 
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dew-covered  flowers,  and  the  pretty  flowers  open  their 
tiny  mouths  and  seem  to  sing  a  hymn  to  the  Creator  of 
this  beauteous  world.  From  among  the  green  branches 
there  arises  a  whole  choir  of  birds'  voices  caroling  a 
song  of  praise  to  God.  At  such  a  moment  my  soul  fills 
with  joy  and  tenderness.  I  become  one  with  Nature,  I 
feel  I  am  a  part  of  the  great  All ;  I  see  a  beautiful  har- 
mony in  everything;  I  gaze  at  the  limpid  sky  and  feel 
like  a  happy  bridegroom  standing  underneath  the  mar- 
riage canopy.  My  weary  soul  soars  upward  toward  the 
higher  spheres;  and  from  the  depths  of  my  being  well 
forth  the  words  of  the  Psalmist:  "The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God." 

And  sometimes  toward  evening,  as  I  stand  upon  the 
shore  and  watch  sky  and  sea  kiss  at  the  distant  horizon, 
and  the  sun  like  a  ball  of  fire  begins  to  descend  majes- 
tically toward  the  water,  which  it  soon  reaches  yet  con- 
tinues to  sink  lower  and  lower  until  it  vanishes  altogether, 
and  the  sea  begins  to  storm  and  rage,  and  huge  waves 
rise  up  like  mountains  and  leap  over  one  another,  I  am 
filled  with  awe.  I  feel  tiny  and  weak,  but  not  out  of 
place.  I  am  a  small  part  of  this  mighty  and  beautiful 
world  which  is  governed  by  an  inconceivable,  omnipotent 
Power.  And  with  great  humility  and  reverence  I  bow 
my  gray  head  to  the  Creator  and  begin  to  recite  Psalm 
104 :  "Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul."  Rarely  does  praying 
afford  me  so  much  pleasure. 

5.  Prayers  Among  the  Ancients— In  prehistoric  times 
thousands  of  years  ago,  the  Aryans,  or  as  they  are  also 
called,  the  Hindus,  wrote  books  which  they  named  "Ved- 
das,"  that  is,  books  of  sacred  knowledge.     These  books 
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contain  hymns  and  prayers  which  the  Hindu  offered  to 
his  numerous  gods,  whom  he  feared.  Every  natural  phe- 
nomenon he  regarded  as  a  special  deity,  trembled  before 
it  and  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  it.  There  are 
prayers  to  the  sun,  the  wind,  lightning,  thunder.^ 

In  general,  it  has  been  established  that  among  primi- 
tive men  prayer  had  its  birth  in  fear.  They  only  implored 
their  gods  not  to  bring  harm  upon  them.^ 

6.  The  Earliest  Jewish  Prayers — The  Jewish  prayers 
contained  in  the  Bible  are  already  addressed  to  the  one 
and  only  God,  and  they  express  not  a  sense  of  fear,  but 
a  feeling  of  the  utmost  trust  in  the  justice  of  God. 

The  patriarch  Abraham  prays  to  God  not  for  himself 
but  for  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  Sodom.  Nor  is  it  the 
kind  of  plea  usually  addressed  by  the  weak  to  the  strong, 
but  a  demand  for  justice.  "Abraham  pleads  with  God: 
"Wilt  thou  indeed  sweep  away  the  righteous  with  the 
wicked?  .  .  .  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
justly?"^  When  the  patriarch  Jacob  beseeches  God  to 
dehver  him  from  the  hand  of  Esau,  he  does  not  content 
himself  with  merely  praying,  but  insists:  "Didst  thou 
not  say,  T  will  do  thee  good'?"^  When  Moses  implores 
God  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  who  have  sinned,  he  expos- 
tulates :  "Lord,  why  doth  thy  wrath  wax  hot  against  thy 
people  ?  .  .  .  Wherefore  should  the  Egyptians  speak,  say- 
ing: *For  evil  did  he  bring  them  out?'  .  .  .  Remember 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  thy  servants,  to  whom  thou 
didst  swear  by  thine  own  self,  and  saidst  unto  them :  T 
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3)  Genesis,   18:23-25. 

4)  Ibid.,  32:10-13. 
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will  multiply  your  seeds  as  the  stars  of  heaven*."^  And 
when  Moses  prays  for  the  recovery  of  his  sister,  the 
entire  prayer  consists  (in  the  Hebrew  original  )of  five 
words :  "Heal  her  now,  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee."^  And 
Hannah's  beautiful  prayer  was  not  a  prayer  at  all,  but 
an  expression  of  profound  gratitude  and  a  beautiful 
hymn  of  praise  to  God7  From  Solomon  we  have  his 
prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  he  had  built,  and 
in  it  he  not  only  invokes  God's  blessing  on  himself  and 
his  people,  but  prays  likewise  that  God  hearken  unto  the 
prayers  of  other  peoples  who  may  come  to  pray  to  Him.^ 

The  largest  collection  of  prayers  in  the  Bible  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Psalms,  most  of  which  are  the  work  of 
our  poet-king  David.  The  prayers  in  the  Psalms  are 
rich  in  the  loftiest  and  profoundest  sentiments  on  God 
and  morality,  as  well  as  in  gorgeous  imagery.  The  Chris- 
tian world  showed  its  appreciation  by  incorporating  them 
in  its  liturgy. 

7.  Prescribed  Prayers  Among  the  Jews — Prescribed 
prayers  for  the  entire  Jewish  people  did  not  exist  until 
the  time  of  the  Second  Temple.  Our  sages  then  intro- 
duced prayers  to  take  the  place  of  sacrifices,  declaring 
that  a  Jew  might  worship  God  without  the  intercession 
of  a  priest,  and  that  God  would  hearken  unto  a  man's 
prayer  everywhere,  and  not  merely  in  the  Temple. 

Hermann  Steinthal  said:  ^The  old  prayers,  which  go 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of  our  history,  and  in  which 
our  ancestors  poured  out  their  hearts  to  God,  awaken 
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our  personal  religious  sentiments  and  blend  them  with 
the  religious  sentiments  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  ages."9 

8.  The  Siddur — The  Hebrew  word  tefiillah  is  usually 
translated  as  ''prayer,"  and  the  word  siddur  as  "prayer- 
book."  In  reality  tefillah  has  several  meanings.  In  the 
first  place,  it  means  a  prayer  addressed  to  God;  in  the 
second  place,  it  means  to  judge ;  in  third  place,  it  means 
to  meditate,  to  become  rapt  in  thought.  ^° 

When  we  study  the  contents  of  our  siddur,  we  see  that 
it  contains  many  other  things  besides  prayers.  To  begin 
with,  there  are  beautiful  hymns  of  praise  Uke  Adon  Olam 
and  Yigdal  Elohim,  which  express  the  philosophic 
idea  of  monotheism,  of  the  pure  belief  in  an  only  God. 
Secondly  there  are  prayers  which  voice  deep  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  favors  He  bestows  upon  mankind,  and  espe- 
cially upon  us  Jews,  whose  survival  in  exile  is  one  great 
miracle.  Thirdly,  there  are  supplications,  in  which  the 
Jew  invokes  God's  aid  not  only  for  himself  but  for  the 
entire  nation,  while  many  of  the  prayers  embrace  all 
mankind ;  and  even  when  the  Jew  prays  only  for  him- 
self, he  prays  for  the  most  part  for  spiritual  aid,  implor- 
ing God  to  help  him  walk  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
and  to  keep  him  from  temptation.  Then  there  are  beau- 
tiful songs  which  celebrate  the  beauty  and  harmony  of 
the  universe  under  the  rule  of  the  Creator.  Fifthly,  there 
are  penitential  prayers  in  which  man  takes  himself  to 
task,  admits  his  mistakes,  promises  to  mend  his  ways, 
and  begs  to  be  forgiven.    In  addition  the  siddur  contains 
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parts  which  enlighten  us  as  to  the  relations  of  God  to 
man,  of  man  to  God,  and  of  one  man  to  another. 

The  man  who  understands  and  has  a  feeling  for  our 
prayers  must  admit  that  they  are  the  work  of  thinkers 
and  poets.  Here  we  find  the  philosophy  of  life  and  the 
poetry  of  the  universe.  Here  we  find  food  for  the  mind 
and  for  the  emotions.  Here  we  find  a  rare  storehouse  of 
spiritual  nourishment  for  daily  use  under  all  circumstan- 
ces by  each  one  according  to  his  understanding.  The 
common  ordinary  Jew,  who  does  not  perceive  the  deeper 
significance  of  all  the  prayers,  nevertheless  knows  one 
thing — namely,  that  there  is  a  God  who  listens  to  his 
prayers,  and  this  gives  him  the  courage  and  strength  to 
hope  and  to  endure  all  hardships. 

Religious  Jews  who  are  scholars,  and  especially  our 
g^eat  hasidim,  seek  in  prayer  only  salvation  for  their 
souls.  They  maintain  that  praying  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  awakening  of  the  heart  which  in  turn  produces 
burning  ecstasy,  through  which  the  soul  soars  aloft  to 
higher  spheres,  then  expands  throughout  the  infinitude 
of  Creation  until  it  unites  with  the  Godhead. 

Sometimes  we  see  our  great  philosophers  and  poets 
standing  awestruck  in  the  synagogue,  full  of  humility, 
and  rapt  in  our  prayers.  Possibly  they  have  gone  into 
ecstasy  like  the  Hasidim,  except  that  in  their  case  this 
ecstasy  has  its  origin  in  a  different  view  of  life;  but 
the  end  is  the  same. 

9.  Bar  Mitzvah,  TeBllin,  and  TaDit— When  a  Jewish 
boy  reaches  the  age  of  thirteen,  his  thirteenth  birthday 
is  known  as  "Bar  Mitzvah  day,"  because  on  that  day  he 
assumes  the  obligation  of  observing  all  the  command- 
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merits  incumbent  upon  all  Jews.  He  begins  to  wear 
tefillin  at  the  morning  prayers  on  weekdays.  Each  box 
of  the  tefillin  contains  pieces  of  parchment  on  which  are 
written  the  following  scriptural  passages:  Exodus,  13:1- 
10;  Exodus,  13:11-16;  Deuteronomy,  6:4-9,  and  Deu- 
teronomy, 11:13-21.  One  of  the  tefillin  is  worn  on  the 
left  arm  opposite  the  heart,  and  the  other  on  the  head 
above  the  forehead.  This  is  done  in  order  that  the  tefillin 
may  influence  our  hearts  and  minds,  that  they  may  move 
our  feelings  and  understanding  to  act  as  the  Torah  teach- 
es us  to — namely,  to  beheve  in  the  only  God,  to  love  Him 
with  all  our  heart  and  soul,  to  obey  Him  and  walk"  in 
the  path  of  righteousness,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Lord  who  delivered  us  from  Egypt  will  also  deliver  us 
from  our  present  exile  and  bring  us  back  to  our  land, 
the  Land  of  Israel.  A  true,  sincere,  pious  Jew,  on  put- 
ting on  the  tefillin,  sheds  all  bodily  grossness  and  attains 
to  a  spiritual,  soulful,  holy  state. 

In  addition  to  the  tefillin,  a  tallit  (prayer  shawl)  is 
worn  at  the  morning  prayers.  The  reason  for  the  four 
zisit  (fringes)  of  the  tallit,  as  the  Bible  tells  us,^^  is  that 
we  may  look  at  them  and  remember  all  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord.  The  tallit  is  our  national  flag,  which 
reminds  us  of  our  past  and  keeps  alive  our  hope  for  the 
future.  The  first  day  a  boy  attended  the  heder  (elemen- 
tary Hebrew  school),  he  was  wrapped  in  a  tallit  and 
made  to  repeat  the  alphabet  after  the  teacher;  and 
throughout  his  life  the  Jew  venerated  and  loved  his 
tallit.  When  the  Diaspora  Jew  wrapped  himself  in  a 
tallit  and  stood  up  to  pray,  his  Diaspora  flag  conjured  up 
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for  him  a  kingdom  of  his  own,  a  kingdom  not  confined 
to  a  particular  territory  but  embracing  the  whole  uni- 
verse ruled  by  one  great  king :  God  Himself. 

CHAPTER  XXI 


Divine  Services  on  Rosh  Hashanah 

Rosh  Hashanah  Prayers.  ■—  Jewish  Music.  —  The  Blowing  of 
the  SJnofar. 

1.  Rash  Hashanah  Prayers — Beautiful  and  sublime 
are  the  prayers  of  Rosh  Hashanah.  Their  beauty  lies 
in  their  language  and  in  their  poetic  and  religious  themes 
which  awaken  the  noblest  sentiments  and  moods;  and 
their  sublimity  lies  in  their  moral  reflections.  The  finest 
and  most  fundamental  ideas  of  religion  are  embodied  in 
our  Rosh  Hashanah  prayers.  In  these  prayers  it  is 
declared  that  God  is  mankind's  only  ruler,  and  that  a 
time  will  come  when  every  one  will  realize  that  all  men 
alike  are  God's  children  and  ought  to  act  toward  one 
another  like  true  and  loving  brothers.  And  how  fine 
are  those  prayers  in  which  the  Jew  discourses  on  man's 
inhumanity  to  man,  from  which  we  Jews  have  suffered 
most  of  all.  Though  terribly  persecuted  everywhere,  the 
Jew  does  not  invoke  God's  vengeance  upon  his  tor- 
mentors ;  he  prays  that  all  wickedness  may  be  consumed 
like  smoke,  but  he  does  not  pray  that  the  wicked  may 
be  destroyed.  Such  love  of  mankind  could  develop  only 
among  a  people  in  whose  veins  there  flows  the  blood  of 
our  prophets  who  instilled  in  us  a  love  for  man  and 
faith  in  a  better  future,  when  malice  and  evil  shall  perish 
from  the  earth. 
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2.  Jewish  Music — Not  only  is  the  subject  matter  of 
the  Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur  prayers  beautiful 
and  subUme,  but  the  music  to  which  they  are  chanted  is 
Hkewise  of  rare  beauty.  When  I  hear  the  Rosh 
Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur  prayers  chanted,  my  soul 
is  filled  with  cries  that  have  come  out  of  millions  of 
Jewish  hearts  these  thousands  of  years.  These  melodies 
are  not  the  work  of  composers,  but  the  spontaneous 
creations  of  a  whole  people;  they  are  a  profound  ex- 
pression of  terrible  suffering  and  unshaken  hope. 
Though  these  songs  are  full  of  pleading,  it  is  not  the 
plea  of  a  beggar,  but  of  a  fallen  prince  who  has  not  lost 
his  self-respect  and  who  has  come  to  his  Father.  He 
prays,  but  he  does  not  beg  for  alms;  he  reminds  his 
Father  of  His  promises  and  demands  justice. 

3.  The  Blowing  of  the  Shofar — And  now  the  blowing 
of  the  shofar  commences.  Simple,  non-musical  notes 
are  sounded  by  means  of  a  ram's  horn.  They  seem  to 
be  unconnected;  yet  how  deeply  they  penetrate  into  the 
Jew's  soul !  Each  note  is  a  symbol,  a  reminder,  a  signal. 
It  reminds  the  Jew  of  the  shofar  our  fathers  heard  at 
Sinai  when  they  received  the  Torah.  The  shofar  recalls 
to  the  Jew's  mind  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  wherein  he 
portrays  the  glorious  day  when  Israel  shall  be  redeemed, 
"and  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  that  a  great  horn 
shall  be  blown."     (Isaiah,  27:13.) 


CHAPTER  XXII 

YOM  KiPPUR 

Man's  Sins.  —  Remorse.  —  Repentance.  —  Sins  Against  Man. 

A  Day  of  Forgiveness.  —  The  Ahodah.  —  The 
Ten  Martyrs.  —  Neilah. 

1.  Man's  Sins — It  is  written  in  the  Bible  that  "there 
is  not  a  righteous  man  upon  earth  that  doeth  good,  and 
sinneth  not."^ 

The  foremost  philosophers  and  psychologists  agree 
that  in  every  man  there  are  two  contrary  tendencies: 
the  impulse  to  do  good,  and  the  impulse  to  do  evil.  The 
first  is  capable  of  elevating  man  to  all  that  is  highest 
and  noblest;  the  second  may  drag  him  down  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  sin  and  degradation. 

The  Jews  have  named  these  two  contrary  impulses 
Yezer  Tov  and  Yezer  Ha-Ra.  The  Jew  realizes  that 
these  two  hostile  elements  in  our  nature  are  forever 
engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle,  and  that  it  is  man's  duty 
to  exert  all  his  spiritual  energy  to  help  the  Yezer  Tov 
vanquish  the  Yezer  Ha-Ra,  so  that  the  former  may  lead 
us  to  do  good  and  observe  justice. 

Unfortunately  man  is  frail  and  apt  to  fall  into  the 
snares  laid  by  the  Yezer  Ha-Ra ;  we  all  sin,  more  or  less. 

2.  Remorse — No  matter  how  wicked  a  man  may  be, 
his  conscience  sometimes  awakens  and  he  regrets  that  he 
has  sinned.  He  is  ashamed  of  his  deeds;  he  feels  the 
heavy  burden  of  his  guilt ;  and  if  he  did  not  possess  the 
belief  that  his  sins  will  be  forgiven  provided  he  reforms, 

1)  Ecclesiastes,  7:2. 
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he  would  be  haunted  by  a  sense  of  guilt,  a  thick  cloud 
would  hang  over  him,  as  it  were,  and  darken  his  soul. 
Our  Torah  took  this  in  consideration  when  it  said:  "In 
the  seventh  month,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  ye 
shall  afflict  your  souls  (i.e.,  fast)  .  .  .  For  on  this  day 
shall  atonement  be  made  for  you  to  cleanse  you;  from 
all  your  sins  ye  shall  be  clean  before  the  Lord."^ 

3.  Repentance — ^We  must  not  think,  however,  that 
Yom  Kippur  alone  is  sufficient  to  cleanse  us  of  our  sins. 
Our  sages  say  that  our  sins  are  forgiven  on  Yom  Kippur 
only  if  we  do  penance.  The  Hebrew  word  for  re- 
pentance, teshuvah  means  return — i.e.,  man's  return  to 
the  path  of  righteousness.  Maimonides  asks:  "What 
does  teshuvah  mean?"  and  he  answers:  "Teshuvah 
means  that  the  sinner  forsakes  his  sins,  casts  them  out 
of  his  mind,  and  resolves  in  his  heart  to  sin  no  more.*'^ 

A  sincere  and  truly  pious  Jew  does  not  wait  for  Yom 
Kippur.  Every  day  he  surveys  his  life  to  see  whether 
his  conduct  squares  with  the  dictates  of  God,  with  the 
principles  of  the  Torah;  and  if  he  finds  he  has  done 
wrong,  he  repents  at  once  and  does  penance.  All  that 
remains  for  such  a  Jew  to  do  on  Yom  Kippur  is  to 
strike  the  balance.  But  for  the  great  majority  of  men 
it  was  necessary  to  set  aside  at  least  one  day  a  year  on 
which  to  take  stock  of  themselves  and  to  do  penance. 
The  day  set  aside  for  ftiis  purpose  is  the  tenth  of  Tishri, 
which  is  called  Yom  Kippur  and  which  has  become  the 
holiest  of  our  holy  days,  on  which  the  Jew  tears  himself 
away  from  the  noisy  world  about  him,  casts  aside  every- 
thing  relating   to   everyday   life,    renounces   all   bodily 

2)  Leriticus,  16:29-30. 
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appetites  and  pleasures,  and  devotes  himself  entirely  to 
his  soul.  He  prays,  he  feels  the  heavy  burden  of  his 
sins;  he  lets  his  head  drop  in  shame  and  strikes  his 
breast  in  remorse ;  he  confesses  his  errors ;  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  he  beseeches  God  to  pardon  him  and  promises 
to  be  good,  knowing  that  'Vhoso  confesseth  and  for- 
saketh  them  (i.e.,  his  sins)  shall  obtain  mercy."'^  He 
realizes  that  he  stands  before  a  stern  Judge,  but  he  feels 
that  the  Judge  is  not  a  stranger,  but  his  own  Father, 
who  judges  with  paternal  love,  who  has  said:  "Return 
unto  me  .  .  .  and  I  will  return  unto  you."^ 

4.  Sins  Against  Man — All  our  sins  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  those  against  God,  and  those  against 
man.  Our  teachers,  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmud,  say  that 
only  our  sins  against  God  can  be  forgiven  on  Yom 
Kippur,  but  not  our  sins  against  man,  unless  we  give 
satisfaction  to  the  man  we  have  sinned  against.^  If  we 
have  taken  something  away  from  our  neighbor,  we  must 
restore  it;  if  we  have  offended  him,  we  must  beg  his 
pardon;  and  only  after  we  have  satisfied  him  will  God 
forgive  the  wrong  we  did;  but  as  long  as  we  have  not 
cleared  ourselves  before  the  man  we  have  wronged,  Yom 
Kippur  will  not  help  us  any.  We  may  spend  the  whole 
day  beating  our  breasts  and  crying,  "We  have  sinned," 
and  still  remain  as  guilty,  as  unjust,  and  as  unclean  as 
on  the  day  before  Yom  Kippur.  Rabbi  Zebi  Hirsch 
Chajes  says  that  in  case  of  sin  against  God,  the  Lord 
is  both  accuser  and  judge  and  therefore  may  be  lenient 
and  forgive  us ;  but  in  case  of  sin  against  man,  God  is 

4)  Proverbs,  28:13. 

5)  Zechariah,  1:3.  ."q  nJK'D  ,"n  p"lB  ,«D1>     (6 
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only  the  judge,  and  if  he  should  be  lenient  toward  the 
accused,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  accuser/  The 
same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  haft  or  ah  {i.e.,  the  selection 
from  the  Prophets  read  immediately  after  the  reading 
of  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  at  the  morning  services 
on  Sabbaths  and  feast  days)  read  on  Yom  Kippur.  In 
it  our  great  prophet  Isaiah  declares :  "Is  such  the  fast  I 
have  chosen  ?  The  day  for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul  ?  .  .  . 
Wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast,  and  an  acceptable  day  to  the 
Lord?  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen:  To 
loose  the  fetters  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  bands  of 
the  yoke  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye 
break  every  yoke?  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the 
hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out 
to  thy  house?  When  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou 
cover  him?  .  .  .  Then  shalt  thou  call,  and  the  Lord  will 
answer.  "8 

5.  A  Day  of  Forgiveness — Inasmuch  as  Yom  Kippur 

is  the  Day  of  Atonement,  of  forgiveness,  and  we  wish 
God  to  forgive  our  transgressions,  we  must  likewise 
forgive  those  who  have  transgressed  against  us ;  and  not 
only  forgive  but  forget, — pluck  out  from  our  hearts  the 
hatred  we  bear  against  any  man.  The  Torah  teaches  us : 
**Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart."^  Every 
one  realizes  that  it  is  very  bad  to  have  enemies  and  to 
be  hated;  but  we  must  likewise  realize  that  it  is  even 
worse  to  be  an  enemy  and  to  hate,  for  any  hatred  we 
harbor  in  our  heart  poisons  our  own  life. 

Spinoza  says:  "Love  of  a  fellow  man  brings  us  joy, 


."K  p-i3  ,njK'n  K'Kn  t^^v*  \^v  ,T\vn  r»"nnD  sj-n^e    (7 

8)  Isaiah,  58:5-9. 

9)  Leriticus,  19:17. 
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while  hatred  for  him  increases  our  sorrow;  hence  a 
rational  man  should  learn  to  love  all  men.  .  .  .  The 
more  love  a  man  possesses,  the  wider  his  world  becomes 
until  it  embraces  the  whole  Creation."^^  Those  who 
wrong  us  personally,  or  who  are  criminals  in  general, 
we  should  regard  not  with  contempt  and  hatred,  but  with 
compassion.  If  we  pity  a  man  who  suffers  from  some 
physical  defect,  why  should  we  not  pity  the  man  who 
has  some  spiritual  defect?  Let  us  bear  in  mind  the 
wise  words  of  our  sages  who  said:  "Judge  all  men  in 
the  scale  of  merit"^^;  that  is,  beUeve  the  best  of  every 
man.  Still  more  profound  is  the  thought  our  sages  ex- 
pressed in  these  words:  ^' Judge  not  thy  neighbor  until 
thou  art  come  in  his  place"^^ .  that  is,  before  condemning 
any  one,  try  to  put  yourself  in  his  position.  In  other 
words,  we  cannot  condemn  any  man,  because  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  be  in  exactly  the  same  position,  in 
the  same  circumstances,  with  the  same  training,  character, 
temperament,  and  past  as  he ;  hence  we  cannot  but  con- 
clude that  we  should  not  judge  a  man  by  his  actions, 
but  by  the  causes  and  circumstances  that  led  him  to 
these  actions.  Many  sin  not  from  wickedness  but  from 
stupidity  and  short-sightedness.  Above  all  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  most  crimes  are  committed  under 
demoralizing  conditions.  Under  the  present  social  order 
a  man's  personality  is  cramped,  his  soul  degraded  and 
his  character  distorted;  hence  it  is  our  duty  to  forgive. 
6.  The  Abodah — The  majority  of  the  prayers  recited 
on  Yom  Kippur  are  the  same  as  on  Rosh  Hashanah ;  but 
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there  are  some  which  were  composed  specially  for  Yom 
Kippur,  and  these  too  are  bound  up  with  our  past, 
present,  and  future. 

How  beautiful  is  the  Abodah!  This  is  the  divine 
service  which  the  High  Priest  conducted  on  Yom  Kippur 
at  the  Temple.  Long  prayers  were  then  unknown.  In 
a  few  short  sentences  the  High  Priest  uttered  his  in- 
vocation. His  prayer  was  brief  but  impressive.  Short, 
simple  words,  but  each  of  them  rang  out  like  a  peal  of 
thunder  and  stirred  the  soul  of  the  people  to  its  depths. 
When  the  High  Priest  pronounced  the  name  of  God,  all 
fell  upon  their  faces,  feeling  that  God's  presence  was 
among  them. 

As  I  listen  to  the  Abodah  as  chanted  by  a  good  and 
devout  cantor,  I  seem  to  be  transported  across  the  years 
to  those  distant  days  when  we  dwelt  in  our  own  land. 
Before  my  eyes  there  arises  the  Temple,  which  was  the 
most  beautiful  building  in  the  world;  I  behold  the 
glorious  sight  presented  by  the  High  Priest  and  the  vast 
multitude;  I  share  their  fervor;  and  my  heart  is  filled 
with  deep  longing  for  our  old  home,  and  I  cry  like  a 
child  who  longs  for  his  dear  mother. 

7.  The  Ten  Martyrs — One  of  the  prayers  recited  on 
Yom  Kippur  is  not  a  prayer  at  all,  but  a  chapter  from 
our  history  written  with  Jewish  blood.  It  tells  about 
the  ten  great  Talmudic  sages  who  were  put  to  death  by 
the  cruel  government  of  Rome.  The  great  scholar  Rabbi 
Akiba,  of  whom  all  mankind  might  well  feel  proud,  was 
condemned  to  die.  His  flesh  was  torn  off  his  living  body 
with  a  carding  implement,  and  as  his  holy  soul  left  his 
body,  he  cried  out:  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God, 
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the  Lord  is  One."  Rabbi  Ishmael,  another  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, had  the  misfortune  of  being  very  handsome,  and 
the  Roman  emperor's  daughter  asked  that  his  beautiful 
face  be  flayed  alive.  Her  wish  was  fulfilled.  The 
venerable  Rabbi  Hananiah  ben  Teradion  was  sentenced 
to  be  burned  alive,  and  in  order  to  prolong  his  agony, 
the  Roman  fiends  placed  wet  wool  on  his  chest. 

As  this  gruesome  chapter  of  our  history  is  recited,  our 
hearts  are  rent  at  the  thought  of  the  millions  of  Jewish 
martyrs  from  that  time  to  this  day. 

8.  Neilah — Often  in  my  life  I  have  had  to  part  with 
my  dear  ones.  When  still  a  child  I  had  to  leave  home 
and  go  to  another  city  in  order  to  attend  a  yeshivah 
there.  I  remember  the  last  moment  before  parting :  how 
my  mother  (her  memory  for  a  blessing)  pressed  me  to 
her  heart,  covered  me  with  kisses  and  made  my  face 
wet  with  her  hot  tears,  and  how  my  young  heart  palpi- 
tated and  my  body  shook  like  a  twig  in  a  violent  storm. 
Another  kiss,  one  more  blessing  ,and  we  parted. 

Years  later  I  had  to  set  out  on  a  journey  in  search  of 
a  livelihood  and  leave  a  cozy  home  with  a  dear  wife  and 
children.  All  day  long  we  were  bidding  each  other  fare- 
well, talking  and  weeping;  and  when  the  last  moment 
arrived,  we  thought  of  new  things  to  say.  My  train  is 
starting,  and  one  would  like  to  say  another  word,  cast 
another  glance,  and  cry  out  for  the  last  time :  "Farewell !" 

I  experience  the  same  sense  of  parting,  of  the  last 
moment  of  leave-taking,  at  the  Neilah  services  on  Yom 
Kippur.  I  have  been  praying  all  night  and  all  day  and 
pouring  out  my  heart,  and  now  the  final  moment  is  at 
hand  when  I  must  part  with  this  sacred  mood,  leave 
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this  spiritual  atmosphere,  and  plunge  again  into  life's 
stormy  sea.  The  heart  begins  to  beat  fast;  one  would 
like  to  say  some  more. 

Old  and  young  in  the  synagogue  stand  solemn  and 
still  as  the  cantor  begins  the  Neilah  service.  The  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  filter  through  the  windows  and 
illumine  the  pale  faces  of  the  worshippers  who  have  now 
been  fasting  for  twenty- four  hours.  The  cantor  sings, 
and  the  sweet  and  sorrowful  strains  of  the  kaddish  enter 
our  hearts  and  elevate  our  souls  to  higher  spheres,  where 
the  spirit  of  man  rules  his  body,  and  where  heavenly 
soul-beams  dispel  the  clouds  of  our  earthly  existence. 
With  reverence  and  love  we  begin  to  express  our  feelings 
and  say:  "Thou  givest  a  hand  to  transgressors,  and  thy 
right  hand  is  stretched  out  to  the  penitent.  .  .  Thou  de- 
lightest  in  the  repentance  of  the  wicked,  and  hast  no 
pleasure  in  their  death.  .  ." 

And  we  end  with  the  prayer  and  hope  of  "Next  year 
in  Jerusalem." 

Thus  the  Jew  passes  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  prayer 
and  repentance.  With  burning  tears  he  has  washed  the 
dust  away  from  his  soul  and  the  stones  from  his  heart, 
and  he  emerges  from  the  ordeal  with  a  purified  soul 
and  glad  heart,  and  with  renewed  courage  and  hope  he 
enters  upon  the  new  yean 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

SuccoTH  IN  Our  Own  Land 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  —  The  Feast  of  the  Harvest 

1.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles — It  is  written  in  the 
Bible :  "On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  is  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  .  .  .  Ye  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven 
days  .  .  .  that  your  generations  may  know  that  I  made 
the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."^  In  other  words,  Sue- 
coth  commemorates  our  deliverance  from  bondage  and 
the  fact  that  while  crossing  the  wilderness  our  fore- 
fathers lived  in  tents.  They  wandered  forty  years  in 
the  desert  before  reaching  their  own  land.  They  had  to 
endure  every  hardship  before  they  acquired  a  land  of 
their  own. 

The  succah  (tabernacle  or  booth)  teaches  us  that  if 
we  would  reach  some  goal  we  must  have  patience  and 
not  lose  courage.  Those  who  were  impatient  in  the 
desert  inevitably  died  there,  and  only  those  who  were 
full  of  courage  and  hope  survived  all  hardships  and 
lived  to  have  a  home  of  their  own. 


1)  Leviticus,  23:33-44. 
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2.  The  Feast  a£  the  Harvest — Succoth  has  another 
name  and  significance.  It  is  also  called  the  "Feast  of 
the  Harvest."^  The  Bible  says:  ^^On  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  seventh  month,  when  ye  have  gathered  in  the 
fruits  of  the  land,  ye  shall  keep  the  feast  of  the  Lord 
seven  days.  .  .  .  And  ye  shall  take  you  ...  the  fruit  of 
goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm  trees,  and  boughs  of  thick 
trees,  "and  willows  of  the  brook,  and  ye  shall  rejoice 
before  the  Lord."^  In  other  words,  Succoth  is  also  a 
farmers*  feast,  like  the  American  Thanksgiving  Day. 
The  Torah  ordains :  "Thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord, 
thou,  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man  servant, 
and  thy  maid  servant  .  .  .  and  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow."'*  Thus  the  Jewish  people  celebrated  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  when  in  its  own  land.  The  land  flowed 
with  milk  and  honey;  hills  and  valleys  were  covered 
with  grain  fields  and  vineyards.  The  Jew  built  his  suc- 
cah  of  olive  trees  and  myrtles;  he  obtained  the  goodly 
etrog  (citron)  from  his  own  garden,  and  with  a  glad 
heart  he  recalled  his  wanderings  in  the  wilderness. 

The  streets  of  Jerusalem  were  thronged  with  thousands 
of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  young 
priests  steeped  their  robes  in  oil  and  made  torches  to 
illumine  the  streets  for  the  people  who  streamed  like  a 
mighty  river  toward  the  Temple,  where  the  sacred 
melodies  of  King  David's  Psalms  mingled  with  the  sweet 
tones  of  harps  and  violins  and  entered  into  the  heart  of 
the  healthy,  merry,  and  happy  Jewish  people. 


2)  Exodus,  23:16. 

3)  Leriticus,  23:39-40. 

4)  Deuteronomy,  16:14. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

SUCCOTH    IN    THE    DIASPORA 

The  Jew  Remains  Firm.  —  Our  Diaspora  Succah. 

1.  The  Jew  Remains  Firm — Mighty  Rome  devastated 
the  Jew's  country  and  drove  the  Jewish  people  out  of 
its  homeland.  Hungry  and  thirsty,  barefoot  and  stripped, 
the  Jew  was  driven  into  exile  among  cruel  and  barbarous 
nations.  And  they  said  to  him:  "If  you  will  forsake 
your  God  and  your  To  rah,  you  will  enjoy  life  equally 
with  us;  but  if  you  will  remain  obdurate  and  cling  to 
your  God  and  your  Torah,  then  know  that  fire  and 
sword  are  in  store  for  you."  But  the  Jew  remained 
firm  and  held  fast  to  his  principles,  to  his  ideals,  to  his 
pure  monotheism,  to  his  Torah.  The  Jew  felt  sure  that 
his  spiritual  life  would  give  him  the  strength  to  endure 
his  physical  sufferings;  and  in  order  to  renew  his  spir- 
itual energy  he  observed  his  Sabbath  and  feast  days  with 
their  historical  associations  and  impressive  poetical  and 
religious  traditions  and  ceremonies. 

2.  Our  Diaspora  Succah — In  the  Diaspora,  too,  the 

Jews  built  a  succah,  though  not  of  olive  trees,  but  as 

the  Jewish  poet  Frug  says: 

A  door,  a  shutter,  odds  and  ends, 
were  used  as  building  material;  the 
kneading  trough  and  chopping  board 
were  also  pressed  into  service. 

Yet  this  shabby,  rickety  Diaspora  succah  awakened  a 

soulful,  warm,  exalted  mood  in  the  Jew  and  his  heart 

filled  with  hope  that  God,  who  had  led  Israel  safely 

across  the  terrible  desert  and  brought  him  into  his  own 
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land,  would  continue  to  watch  over  His  people  and  finally 
bring  it  back  to  its  home. 

And  in  celebrating  Succoth  the  Jew  remembered  that 
it  was  not  only  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  but  also  the 
Feast  of  the  Harvest.  Picking  crumbs  from  other  men's 
tables,  the  Jew  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  ingathering  of 
the  fruits  of  the  land.  He  secured  his  etrog  from  some 
one  else's  gardens,  gardens  made  fertile  with  Jewish 
blood;  and  this  alien  etrog  the  Jew  pressed  lovingly  to 
his  aching  breast.  It  reminded  him  of  the  land  where 
citrons  grow  and  which  God  had  promised  to  restore 
to  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  nineteen  hundred  years  of  his 
exile,  the  Jew  has  seen  the  most  redoubtable  strongholds 
topple  over,  and  beautiful  temples  and  palaces  reduced 
to  dust,  while  his  small,  ramshackle  succah  still  endures. 

CHAPTER  XXV 

SiMCHATH   TORAH 
The  Meaning  of  Simchath  Torah.  —  How  Jews  Make  Merry. 

1.  The  Meaning  of  Simchath  Torah — The  Penta- 
teuch, or  five  books  of  Moses,  is  divided  into  fifty-four 
sections  called  sidrot.  Every  Sabbath  a  section  or  sidra, 
and  sometimes  two,  is  read  at  the  morning  service.  In 
the  course  of  a  year  the  entire  Pentateuch  is  thus  read. 
The  first  day  after  Succoth  is  set  aside  for  completing 
and  beginning  anew  the  reading  of  the  Torah.  This  day 
is  called  Simchath  Torah,  that  is,  the  rejoicing  over  the 
Torah,  when  the  Jew  expresses  his  joy  in  possessing  a 
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Torah  which  has  always  shielded  him  from  the  world's 
cruelty.  Nor  is  it  only  the  precepts  of  the  Torah  and 
moral  conduct  which  have  protected  the  Jew  in  the 
worst  circumstances;  the  study  of  the  Torah  was  also 
one  of  the  best  means  of  fortifying  the  Jewish  spirit  so 
that  it  might  be  able  to  endure  all  persecutions.  Every 
Jew,  whether  old  or  young,  found  in  the  Torah  spiritual 
nourishment  adapted  to  his  understanding.  The  young 
boy,  in  studying  the  Torah,  took  part  in  every  event 
recorded  therein.  For  him  these  were  no  mere  stories; 
he  was  filled  with  love  and  reverence  for  every  word, 
and  each  name  he  pronounces  is  close  to  his  young  heart. 
When  Adam  and  Eve  are  expelled  from  Eden,  his  heart 
fills  with  pity  for  them ;  when  Joseph  is  sold  into  slavery, 
he  weeps  bitterly;  when  Miriam  begins  to  sing  and 
dance,  the  boy's  feet  keep  step.  Thus  he  was  fascinated 
by  the  stories  in  the  Torah,  and  afterwards,  if  he  grew 
up  to  be  a  common,  ordinary  Jew,  that  is,  one  who  is 
not  a  scholar,  he  found  the  Torah  a  source  of  faith, 
courage,  consolation,  and  hope;  and  if  he  grew  up  to 
be  a  scholar,  each  word  in  the  Torah  recalled  to  his 
mind  the  profound  commentaries  of  the  Talmud  and  the 
beautiful  thoughts  of  the  Midrash;  while  for  the  Jewish 
philosopher  the  Torah  was  the  foundation  upon  which 
he  built  his  philosophic  theories  and  systems.  There- 
fore all  Jews  united  in  rejoicing  on  Simchath  Torah. 

2.  How  the  Jews  Make  Merry — The  great  Jewish 
philosopher  and  poet  Judah  Halevy  said:  "One  can 
approach  God  through  fear,  through  love,  and  through 
joy.  To  be  humble  and  submissive  on  fast  days  will 
bring  one  no  nearer  to  God  than  to  rejoice  on  Sabbath 
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and  feast  days,  provided  his  joy  be  genuine  and  sincere/'* 
Not  only  Judah  Halevy,  but  the  whole  Jewish  people 
has  realized  that  we  ought  to  serve  God  not  only  by 
fasting  and  wailing,  but  also  by  eating,  drinking,  and 
making  merry,  provided  we  aim  thereby  to  awaken  our 
nobler  sentiments,  and  provided  our  joy  comes  from  a 
full  heart  and  pure  soul. 

I,  personally,  shared  in  all  our  religious  obligations 
from  childhood  on.  On  the  Ninth  of  Ab  I  sat  on  the 
ground,  recited  the  kinot  (lamentations  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple),  and  mourned  our  national  loss  with 
the  rest  of  the  congregation.  On  Yom  Kippur  I  wept 
with  the  other  worshippers,  beat  my  heart  as  I  confessed 
my  sins,  and  implored  God  to  forgive  me.  When  I  was 
eleven  years  old,  I  was  told  to  fast  half  of  the  day  on 
Yom  Kippur.  On  the  other  hand,  I  participated  just 
as  fully  in  the  festivities  on  Simchath  Torah.  At  the 
Hakkafot  (procession  of  the  worshippers,  each  carrying 
a  Scroll  of  the  Law,  around  the  almemar),  I  danced  and 
sang  with  the  grown-ups  and  felt  that  this  was  also  my 
feast,  for  was  I  not,  too,  a  student  of  the  Torah? 

Now  that  I  have  grown  old,  and  have  behind  me  years 
of  observation  and  experience  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
both  Jewish  and  non-Jewish ;  now  that  I  have  been  pres- 
ent at  various  festivals,  entertainments,  and  amusements ; 
now  that  I  have  been  to  shows,  operas,  and  concerts, — 
now  I  appreciate  all  the  more  these  Old  World  Simchath 
Torah  celebrations.  In  the  entertainments  of  to-day,  at 
theatrical  performances,  or  at  concerts  in  which  one  or 
more  artists  play  or  sing,  few  members  of  the  audience 
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are  capable  of  enjoying  the  art  produced  for  their  bene- 
fit. The  majority  come  only  to  while  away  the  time; 
they  have  no  appreciation  for  art;  they  doze  off,  or 
else  laugh  when  they  should  be  in  tears. 

Simchath  Torah  was  not  a  show  performed  by  certain 
individuals ;  it  was  life  itself,  in  which  all  took  part.  It 
was  a  concert  given  by  a  whole  nation.  I  seem  to  see 
before  me  the  venerable  rabbi  of  my  native  town  singing 
merrily:  "The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  restoring  the 
soul,"2  and  every  one  joins  in  the  singing.  And  now 
Laybke  the  tailor  spreads  out  his  gaunt  hands  and  sings 
lustily:  "In  thee  did  our  fathers  trust;  they  trusted  and 
thou  didst  deliver  them"^;  and  to  show  that  he  under- 
stands the  meaning  of  these  words  (which  he,  like  the 
rabbi  and  the  others,  sings  in  Hebrew),  he  sings  the 
same  verse  in  Yiddish.  He  sings  with  zeal,  with  fire, 
and  the  entire  congregation  joins  in.  There  is  a  moment 
of  silence,  and  Sholom  the  Mithnaged,  begins  to  chant 
quietly:  "If  an  ox  has  gored  a  cow"  (a  famous  mishnah 
in  the  Talmud).  His  Talmudist's  spirit  finds  its  song  in 
the  dry  mishnah.  Whereupon  Benjamin  the  teacher,  a 
fiery  young  man  and  hasid,  jumps  up  and  sings  with 
fervor  a  Ukrainian  song  about  a  naked  man  who  sits  on 
a  sharp  blade  of  grass  and  mends  his  old  clothes.  One 
feels  that  Benjamin  sees  another  and  deeper  meaning  in 
the  words,  that  the  simple  words  of  the  text  could  not 
have  inspired  him  so.  He  would  not  have  been  moved 
to  such  deep  sorrow  by  a  mere  poor  man.  I  know  that 
to  Benjamin  the  poor  and  naked  man  in  the  song  stands 
for  the  Jewish  people  which  is  sitting  on  thorns  and 

2)  Psalms,  19:8. 

3)  Ibid..  22 :S. 
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mending  its  garments,  or  as  the  Hasidim  put  it,  '^emend- 
ing  {i.  e.,  purifying)  the  soul."  He  continues  to  sing 
the  Ukrainian  words  to  the  sad  Ukrainian  tune,  but 
winds  up  every  stanza  with  a  joyous  Hebrew  refrain 
which,  translated  ,means :  "May  the  shadow  of  His  hand 
shelter  us  under  the  wings  of  His  divine  presence.** 

The  moods  varied,  the  songs  varied,  the  words  varied, 
yet  they  all  harmonized  and  blended  into  one  beautiful 
song,  the  song  of  a  whole  people. 

When  I  watch  people  dance  nowadays,  I  see  mere 
movements  of  the  body,  measured  steps  animated  by 
sensuality;  and  then  I  recall  that  Simchath  Torah  danc- 
ing. Then  it  was  the  soul  that  danced  rather  than  the 
body.  Men  cast  off  completely  their  prosaic  everyday 
life,  rose  to  a  pure  and  divine  sphere,  and  forgot  pov- 
erty and  persecution,  because  the  soul  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  love,  with  everlasting,  sacred  love  of  God 
and  our  beautiful  Torah. 
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HANUCAH 
CHAPTER  XXVI 

Hanucah  Lights 

Hanucah  with  My   Grandfather.  —  Hanucah  with  My, 
Grandchildren. 

The  first  night  of  Hanucah. 

1.  Hanucah  with  My  Grandfather — My  maternal 
grandfather  Eli  was  then  close  to  ninety.  It  was  the 
fifth  night  of  Hanucah,  and  there  were  gathered  at  his 
house  his  sons  and  their  wives,  his  daughters  and  their 
husbands,  and  many  grandchildren  and  great-grandchil- 
dren. Grandfather  lighted  the  shammash  (a  term 
applied  to  the  candle  by  means  of  which  the  Hanucah 
lights  are  lit)  ;  he  straightened  up  and  with  firm  steps 
approached  the  Hanucah  lamp.  I  drew  near  so  I  might 
be  able  to  watch  his  face.  The  house  became  still,  and 
all  stood  respectfully  around  grandfather.  His  chidren, 
some  of  them  gray-headed  old  men,  surrounded  by  their 
own  grandchildren,  stood  reverently  like  small  and  obe- 
dient children.  With  a  soft  and  sweet  voice  grandfather 
intoned  the  first  words  of  the  Blessing.  His  voice  filled 
every  room  in  the  house,  and  the  sound  reverberated 
from  every  corner  like  the  echo  of  a  song  in  the  woods. 
Grandfather  chants  the  Blessing  with  growing  warmth 
and  fervor.  I  look  at  his  beaming  old  face  and  think 
of  Moses  descending  from  Mount  Sinai,  when  "the  skin 
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of  his  face  sent  forth  beams"  (Exodus,  34:30).  Such 
Hght  is  divine  in  essence. 

With  great  zeal  grandfather  recited  l^^n  nn^n 
("We  kindle  these  light")  and  ^nvit^^  IIV  Tiyo 
("O  Fortress,  Rock  of  my  salvation!").  Throughout 
the  ceremony,  every  one  remained  rooted  to  the  spot  and 
devoured  every  word.  When  grandfather  finished,  we 
all  sat  down  at  the  table  and  were  served  with  roast 
goose,  pancakes,  and  goose  cracklings,  a  dish  of  which 
I  was  very  fond.  The  guests  eat  and  drink  and  jest  and 
talk  about  their  business;  and  grandfather,  ever  kind 
and  sympathetic,  takes  part  in  the  general  conversation. 
Suddenly  he  says:  "My  children,  it  is  very  nice  to  get 
together  and  eat  and  drink  in  honor  of  Hanucah;  we 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  when  Jews  feast  together, 
words  of  the  Torah  should  be  heard  among  them."  All 
grow  silent,  and  grandfather  turns  to  me  and  says: 
"Come  to  me,  Isser." 

I  was  seven  years  old  then.  I  had  already  mastered 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Earlier  Prophets  and  taken  up 
Rashi,  and  was  just  beginning  to  study  niD  np^ 
(a  Talmudic  primer).  Grandfather  makes  me  sit  by  his 
side,  strokes  my  cheek,  and  asks:  '*Do  you  know  by 
heart  D"'DJn  ^V  (a  prayer  recited  on  Hanucah)." 
"Yes,"  I  answer.  "Can  you  translate  it?"  asks  grand- 
father and  looks  kindly  and  affectionately  at  me.  "I 
believe  I  can,"  I  answer  somewhat  in  fright. 

Very  quietly  I  begin  to  translate.  "In  the  days  of  .  . 
Mattathias  .  .  .  the  High  Priest  .  .  .  when  the  iniqui- 
tous power  of  Greece  rose  up  against  thy  people  Israel 
to  make  them  forgetful  of  thy  Law,  and  to  force  them 
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to  transgress  the  statutes  of  thy  will  ..."  I  recite  and 
all  listen.  I  gain  courage  and  am  carried  away  by  the 
words.  I  continue  with  deep  feeling:  "Then  didst  thou 
in  thine  abundant  mercy  rise  up  for  them  in  the  time 
of  their  trouble  .  .  .  thou  didst  avenge  their  wrong ;  thou 
deliveredst  the  strong  into  the  hands  of  the  weak  .  .  ." 
While  I  speak,  grandfather  does  not  remove  his  glance 
from  me.  I  notice  two  tears  come  out  of  his  eyes  and 
disappear  in  his  snow-white  beard.  Mother  looks  now 
at  me,  now  at  her  father ;  her  face  beams  with  pride  and 
she  sheds  tears,  tears  of  joy,  of  bliss. 

When  I  had  finished,  grandfather  put  his  hands  upon 
my  head  and  blessed  me  as  on  Yom  Kippur  Eve  before 
the  Kol  Nidre  service.  Then  he  kissed  me  heartily  and 
gave  me  "Hanucah  money."  My  uncles  and  aunts  also 
gave  me  Hanucah  money.  Grandfather  counted  my  lit- 
tle fortune  and  said  with  a  smile:  "Well-earned  money. 
Now  I  am  going  to  recite  and  you'll  give  me  Hanucah 
money."  And  he  began  thus:  *^*Great  as  were  the  mir- 
acles wrought  during  the  Maccabean  war,  the  greatest 
miracle  occurred  afterwards.  The  iniquitous  Greeks 
had  defiled  the  Temple ;  they  had  even  contaminated  the 
oil  reserved  for  the  Ner  Tamid  (the  light  that  was  never 
extinguished).  The  priests  found  in  the  Temple  only 
one  small  cruse  of  oil  which  had  been  hidden  away  and 
thus  escaped  defilement.  It  contained  just  enough  oil 
for  one  day,  and  it  was  impossible  to  procure  a  fresh 
supply  of  oil  in  the  devastated  country.  But  God 
wrought  a  miracle,  and.  the  cruse  of  oil  burned  fully 
eight  days.  For  this  reason  we  celebrate  Hanucah  eight 
days." 
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Grandfather  leaned  his  head  on  both  hands,  closed  his 
eyes,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  exclaimed:  "Light,  ah, 
light!  *For  every  commandment  is  a  lamp,  and  the 
Torah  a  light\"i 

2.  Hanucah  with  My  Grandchildren^ — My  American- 
ized children  and  their  American-born  children  have 
come  to  me  to  witness  the  lighting  of  the  first  Hanucah 
light.  All  rooms  are  brilliantly  lit  with  electric  lights, 
and  I  light  the  small  Hanucah  taper  which  fills  my  soul 
with  light  and  warmth.  I  chant  "O  Fortress,  Rock  of 
my  salvation,"  and  then  glance  at  my  grandchildren. 
They  look  at  one  another  in  astonishment.  Qiristmas 
has  just  been  celebrated  at  the  public  school,  where  there 
was  a  Christmas  tree  decorated  with  many  beautiful 
things  and  illumined  with  many  electric  lights  of  various 
colors.  They  have  also  seen  Christmas  trees  at  the 
homes  of  their  Jewish  friends.  And  they  stand  and 
watch  and  are  filled  with  amazement  by  the  sight  of 
their  grandfather  with  his  tiny  Hanucah  taper. 

The  days  of  my  childhood  come  back  to  my  mind.  I 
am  carried  back  to  my  home  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean,  and  witness  once  more  that  Hanucah  celebration 
at  my  grandfather's.  .  .  .  How  near  I  was  to  my  grand- 
father, and  how  far  away  my  grandchildren  are  from 
me! 

Come  to  me,  my  dear,  beloved  grandchildren,  and  I 
will  explain  to  you  what  this  tiny  taper  tells  us.  You 
remember,  no  doubt,  what  I  told  you  on  Passover  about 
the  exodus  from  Egypt,  when  the  Lord  delivered  his 
people  Israel.     You  surely  remember  also  what  I  told 


1)  Proverbs,  6:23. 
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you  on  Shevuoth :  how  God  gave  us  the  Torah,  how  we 
lived  in  our  own  land  for  nearly  nine  hundred  years, 
and  how  we  had  prophets  whose  immortal  words  have 
become  the  common  possessions  of  all  mankind.  I  told 
you,  further,  about  our  great  national  disaster,  when  the 
Babylonians  triumphed  over  us,  destroyed  our  Temple, 
ravaged  our  land,  and  led  us  captive  to  Babylon.  You 
surely  have  not  forgotten  our  joy  when  we  returned  to 
our  land,  and  how,  following  our  return,  the  Bible,  which 
is  treasured  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  was  compiled, 
and  how  there  arose  among  us  those  great  spiritual  lead- 
ers, the  sages,  who  fortified  our  national  existence  by 
means  of  a  pure  religion  with  noble,  wise,  and  just  laws 
and  precepts.  Well,  at  about  this  time,  some  twenty-one 
hundred  years  ago,  the  Greeks  rose  up  against  us  and 
attempted  to  blot  out  the  Jewish  name.  It  was  then  that 
there  occurred  the  miracle  of  Hanucah  which  I  shall 
relate  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 

CHAPTER  XXVII 

The  Struggle  Between  Hellenism  and  Judaism 

Greece  and  Greek  Culture.  —  An  Alien  Culture  Imposed  by 

Force. — A  Battle  Between  Two  Cultures. —  The  Maccabees 

and  the  Mircale  of  Hanucah.  — Hanucah  in  the  Diaspora. 

The  second  night  of  Hanucah. 

1.  Greece  and  Greek  Culture — Greece  is  situated  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  in  southern 
Europe.  In  the  history  of  civilization  Greece  occupies 
a  conspicuous  place,  and  her  cultural  achievements  and 
contributions  still  play  an  important  part  in  the  civilized 
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world.  Two  powerful  city-states  arose  in  Greece  about 
six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era:  Sparta  and 
Athens.  The  Spartans'  ideal  ,was  to  build  up  a  strong 
military  nation,  whereas  the  Athenians  applied  them- 
selves to  cultural  pursuits.  About  nine  hundred  years 
B.  C.  there  lived  in  Greece  the  immortal  poet  Homer 
who  in  his  epic  poems  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  depicted 
with  supreme  artistry  the  life  of  the  Greeks:  their 
prowess,  their  wisdom,  and  their  sensibility.  Lyric  poetry 
flourished  among  the  Greeks  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 
Then  they  began  to  produce  great  dramas,  both  tragedies 
and  comedies.  They  also  excelled  in  the  arts,  particu- 
larly in  sculpture.  Generally  speaking,  education  was 
rated  highly,  but  it  was  considered  wrong  to  give  women 
an  education.  A  woman's  place  was  held  to  be  in  the 
home. 

In  religion  the  Greeks  were  pagans,  and  even  after 
they  had  attained  a  high  level  of  civilization,  their  gods 
continued  to  be  represented  in  the  image  of  man.  These 
gods  were  divided  into  three  groups,  of  which  one  dwelt 
on  the  top  of  Mount  Olympus,  another  inhabited  the 
surface  and  interior  of  the  earth,  while  the  third  ruled 
the  seas.  The  Greeks  represented  their  gods  as  sharing 
all  human  traits  and  desires,  and  they  believed  that  in 
order  to  please  the  gods  one  must  do  that  which  the  gods 
themselves  delighted  in  doing.  Accordingly,  their  mode 
of  worship  consisted  in  eating,  drinking  ,and  exhibiting 
bodily  grace  and  strength  which  led  to  appalling  orgies 
and  debauchery. 

Philosophy  began  to  make  great  strides  forward  among 
them  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.    Socrates  (470-399)  was 
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the  first  great  philosopher.  According  to  him,  philosophy 
is  man's  only  guide  in  life,  hence  thinking  ought  to  be 
his  chief  concern.  His  disciple  Plato  (427-347),  was 
the  second  great  philosopher.  His  works  are  full  of 
profound  thoughts  beautifully  expressed.  In  his  famous 
Republic  he  declares  that  mankind  should  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  first  class  should  include  all  educated 
men;  the  second,  the  soldiers;  the  third,  the  rest  of  the 
people,  whose  duty  it  is  to  labor  and  support  the  other 
two  classes.  He  also  says  that  the  members  of  the  upper 
classes  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  families,  but  share 
wives  in  common,  while  their  children  ought  to  be  the 
wards  of  the  state. 

The  third  great  philosopher  was  Aristotle  (384-322). 
Supreme  as  he  was  in  philosophy,  he  nevertheless  main- 
tained that  slavery  was  necessary,  that  there  must  be 
masters  and  slaves,  that  man  ought  to  rule  over  woman, 
and  that  the  state  ought  to  be  a  monarchy  or  an  oli- 
garchy but  not  a  democracy,  for  he  despised  the  common 
people  and  called  them  apes. 

Besides  the  schools  of  the  foregoing  philosophers 
there  were  the  Sophists,  who  merely  quibbled  and  be- 
fuddled men's  minds  with  fine  but  meaningless  phrases. 
They  went  so  far  as  to  teach  that  a  man  is  his  ov/n  cri- 
terion of  what  is  true  and  good,  and  that  whatever  he 
finds  good  for  himself  is  good.  The  Epicureans  taught 
that  man's  sole  object  in  life  ought  to  be  pleasure,  both 
physical  and  spiritual.  Still  another  school  of  philosophy 
was  that  of  the  Stoics,  who  held  that  life  was  vain  and 
that  man  ought  therefore  to  be  indifferent  to  everything. 
There  were  many  other  schools  and  philosophic  theories 
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which,  together  with  the  other  cultural  achievements  of 
Greece,  constitute  what  we  call  Hellenism,  from  the 
Greek  word  Hellene,  meaning  a  Greek. 

2.  An  Alien  Culture  Imposed  by  Force — After  Alex- 
ander the  Great  ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia  (336 
B.  C),  he  subjugated  Greece  and  many  other  countries, 
including  Palestine.  The  Macedonian  empire  united  the 
various  peoples  under  its  rule  not  only  politically  but  also 
culturally.^  Alexander  wanted  all  to  adopt  the  ways  of 
the  Greeks,  but  he  allowed  the  Jews  to  lead  their  own 
spiritual  life  and  to  adhere  to  their  religion.  Afterwards, 
however,  when  Palestine  came  to  be  under  the  rule  of 
^ht  kings  of  Syria,  where  Greek  culture  prevailed,  efforts 
were  made  to  force  that  culture  upon  the  Jews,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  Greece  no  longer  produced  great  philoso- 
phers and  poets.  The  creative  energy  of  Hellenism  had 
dried  up  and  the  free  play  of  thought  and  intellectual 
earnestness  had  disappeared.  The  Greeks  had  become 
crass  materialists;  and  the  Greek  culture  which  was 
being  disseminated  embraced  only  the  outward  life  of 
the  Greeks,  the  worst  features  of  Greek  civilization  ag- 
gravated by  the  coarse  instincts  of  the  ancient  peoples  of 
Asia.  Greek  culture  now  assumed  a  repulsive  form, 
being  a  mixture  of  primitive  superstitions,  barbarous 
instincts,  and  gross  sensuality.^ 

3.  A  Battle  Between  Two  Cultures — A  great  struggle 
ensued,  a  struggle  not  between  two  countries  or  two 
nations,  but  between  two  opposing  cultures,  between  Hel- 
lenism and  Judaism,  between  Sinai  and  Olympus. 

God  had  appeared  on  Mount  Sinai  in  the  wilderness 


1)  M.  Radin,  The  Jews  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  p.  368. 

2)  Norman  Bentwich,  Hellenism,  pp.  54-56. 
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and  proclaimed:  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God.  .  .  .  Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me";  and  now  arrayed 
against  the  only  God  there  are  a  multitude  of  deities. 
Twelve  gods  dwell  on  the  beautiful  Olympus.  Foremost 
among  them  is  mighty  Zeus  (Jupiter),  father  and  lord 
of  gods  and  men,  who  has  stolen  the  wives  of  his  fellow 
gods.  He  is  surrounded  by  other  gods:  Hera  (Juno), 
his  sister  and  wife;  Athene  (Minerva),  his  daughter  and 
goddess  of  war;  Aphrodite  (Venus),  the  goddess  of 
love  and  beauty;  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine  and  patron 
of  all  tipplers;  Ares  (Mars),  the  violent  god  of  war; 
and  Poseiden  (Neptune),  the  god  of  the  sea. 

Twelve  arrayed  against  one,  and  the  Jew  pins  his 
faith  to  the  one  and  only  God,  refuses  to  hear  of  Hel- 
lenism with  its  heathenism,  and  rejects  Greek  culture 
with  its  peculiar  view  of  life  as  foreign  to  his  nature. 
The  Torah's  injunction,  "Ye  shall  be  holy,"  has  become 
the  Jew's  touchstone  of  all  conduct;  so  what  has  he  in 
common  with  gods  of  debauchery  and  drunkenness  ?  The 
Jew  has  a  Torah  which  teaches  that  all  men  are  equal, 
whereas  the  Hellenists  divided  men  into  upper  and  lower 
classes,  into  masters  and  slaves.  Solon,  the  famous 
Greek  law-giver  and  sage,  who  introduced  sweeping  re- 
forms and  inaugurated  a  better  social  order,  nevertheless 
discriminated  against  foreigners.  Our  Torah,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  distinctly:  "One  law  and  one  ordinance 
shall  be  both  for  you,  and  for  the  stranger  that  sojour- 
neth  with  you."^ 

The  Greeks  attached  supreme  importance  to  the  beauty 
of  nature,  and  to  bodily  grace  and  strength  in  man;  the 
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Jews  prized  above  all  things  spiritual  beauty  and  strength. 
The  Jew,  too,  loves  nature.  Beautiful  and  gorgeous  are 
the  descriptions  of  nature  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  Take 
for  example,  Psalm  104,  where  sky  and  earth,  hills  and 
valleys,  trees  and  grass,  beasts  andd  birds  are  blended 
into  one  supremely  beautiful  whole.  But  this  is  not 
beauty  that  merely  delights  the  senses,  but  beauty  in- 
tended to  lead  man  to  something  higher,  to  make  him 
feel  the  divinity  that  inheres  in  all  things,  and  to  live 
as  God  bids  him  to. 

The  best  that  Greece  has  produced  are  her  philosophers 
and  their  teachings;  but  the  Jewish  spiritual  leaders  are 
quite  different  from  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  Jewish 
doctrine  from  Greek  philosophy.  Each  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  evolved  his  own  system,  his  own  theories 
and  view  of  life ;  whereas  the  Jews  have  always  had  but 
one  philosophy.  From  Moses,  through  the  prophets, 
down  to  the  sages,  all  held  on  to  the  same  central  idea; 
namely,  that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that  God  desires 
us  to  live  justly  and  morally  and  to  treat  every  man  as 
our  equal. 

The  Greek  philosophers  strove  each  to  create  his  own 
school  and  following,  whereas  among  the  Jews  every- 
thing was  collective.  Naturally,  there  were  occasional 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  Jewish  sages,  too;  but 
they  labored  together  to  ascertain  the  truth.  They  dis- 
cussed and  argued  until  a  decision  was  arrived  at.  They 
strove  for  the  truth  that  all  might  accept  and  that  would 
serve  to  unite  the  whole  people. 

The  Greek  philosopher  maintains  that  philosophy  alone 
can  serve  as  man's  guide  in  life;  that  thinking  is  the 
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main  thing,  and  that  everything  should  be  based  on  man's 
reason.  The  Jewish  spiritual  leaders,  on  the  other  hand, 
contend  that  the  main  thing  is  not  wisdom  but  good 
works  and  honorable  conduct.  The  prophet  declares: 
"Let  not  the  wise  glory  in  his  wisdom.  .  .  .  But  let  him 
that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth  and 
knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  who  exercises  mercy, 
justice,  and  righteousness  in  the  earth ;  for  in  these  I 
delight,  saith  the  Lord."^  And  our  sages  say:  "Not 
learning  but  doing  is  the  chief  thing."^  Again:  '*He 
whose  wisdom  exceeds  his  works,  his  wisdom  will  not 
endure."^ 

In  general,  Greek  philosophy  was  the  concern  of  cer- 
tain individuals,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  were  left 
to  their  primitive  ideas.  The  foremost  Greek  philoso- 
phers wanted  the  masses  to  remain  forever  ignorant  and 
enslaved  in  order  that  a  small  part  of  the  people,  the 
aristocracy,  might  be  provided  with  everything  and  given 
the  leisure  to  cultivate  the  mind.  But  such  a  view  is 
repugnant  to  the  Jewish  Torah  with  its  truly  democratic 
spirit.  The  Torah  and  our  spiritual  leaders  sought  to 
make  the  daily  life  of  the  whole  people  an  expression  of 
the  national  philosophy.^  The  Bible  says:  "And  ye 
shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests"^;  that  is,  all 
should  strive  alike  to  attain  to  a  higher  cultural  state. 
Moses  exclaimed:  "Would  that  all  the  Lord's  people 
were  prophets"^  and  the  prophet  says  on  behalf  of  God : 
"I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh.  .  .  .  And  also 

4)  Jeremiah,  9:22-23. 

5)  Pirke  Abot,  Ch.  1,  17. 

6)  Ibid.,  Ch.   3,   12. 

7)  Norman  Bentwich,  HelUnitm,  pp.   51-53. 

8)  Exodus,   19:6. 

9)  Numbers,   11:29. 
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upon  the  servants  and  upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days 
will  I  pour  out  my  spirit.'*^^  It  was  the  ideal  of  the 
Jewish  sage  as  of  the  prophet  that  the  whole  people  and 
later  all  mankind  should  profit  from  his  teaching. 

And  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Greek  philosophy 
gave  even  to  the  select  few  that  spiritual  satisfaction 
which  affords  man  real  happiness. ^^ 

Generally  speaking,  the  Greek  philosophers  were  rather 
apt  to  be  up  in  the  air.  They  paid  little  heed  to  the 
daily  life  of  the  ordinary  man,  which  is  the  reason  why 
their  theories  remained  mere  theories,  without  practical 
consequences.  James  Harvey  Robinson  says:  "Most 
philosophers  .  .  .  have  exhibited  a  grotesque  ignorance 
of  man's  Hfe  and  have  built  up  systems  that  are  elaborate 
and  imposing,  but  quite  unrelated  to  actual  human  af- 
fairs."^^  But  the  Jewish  sages  and  teachers  took  into 
consideration  the  everyday  needs  of  the  common  man 
and  sought  to  ennoble  the  life  of  all  the  people.  They 
knew  that  one  cannot  come  to  the  masses  with  finely- 
spun  systems  of  philosophy  and  abstruse  speculations; 
one  can  gain  access  to  the  people  mainly  through  the 
heart,  for  there  is  no  thought  which  does  not  have  its 
birth  in  feeling. ^^  The  teachings  of  Judaism  are  such  as 
appeal  first  of  all  to  the  heart,  to  man's  sensibility, 
hence  they  were  imbibed  by  the  entire  Jewish  people. 

And  now,  my  children,  that  you  have  some  idea  of 
the  difference  between  Hellenism  and  Judaism,  you  will 
be  able  to  understand  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Greeks. 


10)  Joel,   3:1-2. 
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4.  The  Maccabees  and  the  Miracle  of  Hanucah — The 

worst  troubles  for  the  Jewish  people  began  when  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  became  the  ruler  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
He  persecuted  the  Jews  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  He 
hated  not  only  the  Jewish  people,  but  also  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  he  decided  to  force  the  Jews  to  become 
pagans.  He  forbade  them  to  observe  their  religion.  For 
keeping  the  Sabbath  and  holidays  the  penalty  was  death. 
A  -statue  of  Zeus  was  placed  in  the  Temple,  and  the 
whole  country  was  dotted  with  images  of  the  Greek  gods 
and  the  Jews  were  ordered  to  worship  them. 

And  there  were  some  Jewish  traitors  who  liked  the 
gay  life  and  free  ways  of  the  Greeks  and  renounced 
Judaism ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  Jews  remained  loyal 
to  their  faith.  In  order  to  be  able  to  observe  their 
religion,  many  Jews  hid  among  the  hills  and  in  caves. 
But  many  did  not  hide  and  displayed  a  spirit  of  heroic 
resistance  and  self-sacrifice  for  their  creed,  preferring 
death  to  renouncing  their  religion.  There  is  a  touching 
story  about  a  woman  named  Hannah  and  her  seven  sons 
who  refused  to  worship  the  Greek  gods.  They  were 
thrown  into  prison,  where  they  were  horribly  tortured 
and  forced  to  bow  to  idols;  but  without  avail,  mother 
and  children  remaining  loyal  Jews.  The  king  ordered 
them  to  be  brought  before  him  and  commanded  them  to 
taste  pork.  The  eldest  replied:  "We  are  ready  to  die 
rather  than  trangress  the  laws  of  our  fathers."  Where- 
upon they  cut  out  his  tongue  and  cut  off  his  hands  and 
feet  and  cast  him  into  a  caldron  filled  with  boiling  water, 
while  his  mother  and  six  brothers  looked  on.  Six  of 
the  brothers  perished  in  this  horrible  manner.       When 
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they  came  to  the  youngest,  the  king  urged  the  mother  to 
tell  the  boy  to  submit  and  thus  save  his  life.  But  the 
woman  said  to  her  last  surviving  child:  "Fear  not  this 
butcher,  but  proving  thyself  worthy  of  thy  brothers, 
accept  death."  The  lad  was  executed,  and  after  him  his 
heroic  mother. 

When  the  suffering  of  the  Jewish  people  reached  its 
climax,  a  bright  star  appeared  in  the  terrible  darkness 
that  prevailed.  That  was  the  Hasmonean  family.  It 
consisted  of  the  old  priest  Mattathias  and  his  five  sons, 
who  dwelt  in  the  town  of  Modin.  When  the  Syrian 
king's  officers  came  to  that  town  and  asked  Mattathias 
to  take  part  in  sacrifices  to  the  pagan  gods,  Mattathias 
proudly  answered,  "I  and  my  sons  will  not  abandon  our 
faith."  He  and  his  sons  and  a  few  other  valiant  Jews 
killed  the  king's  officers  and  pulled  down  the  unclean 
altar.  Then  Mattathias  cried  out:  1  ^^fc<  1  f"  '•D  "Whoso 
is  on  the  Lord's  side,  let  him  come  with  me !"  Naturally, 
Mattathias  and  his  sons  could  not  wage  open  warfare; 
therefore  they  hid  in  the  mountains,  from  which  they 
made  sallies  against  the  enemy.  When  the  venerable 
Mattathias  was  near  death,  he  enjoyed  his  sons  to  con- 
tinue the  holy  war  for  their  religion  and  for  their 
country.  His  third  son,  Judas,  was  a  mighty  warrior 
with  a  warm  heart  that  was  filled  with  an  ardent  desire 
to  deliver  the  Jewish  people  from  the  Syrian  yoke;  ac- 
cordingly he  assumed  command  of  the  small  army.  He 
was  nicknamed  ^3Dtt  which  is  an  abbreviation  of  the 
four  Hebrew  words  ""i  D^^xn  ^iDD  ^Q„  "Who  Is  like 
unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  mighty?*'  From  ^3DD 
we  get  the  word  "Maccabee." 
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Judas  inspired  his  men,  and  emerged  from  the  moun- 
tains and  engaged  in  open  warfare  with  the  Syrians. 
The  Jews  fought  Hke  enraged  Rons  and  won  battle  after 
battle.  Thereupon  King  Antiochus  dispatched  a  large 
army  led  by  his  two  ablest  generals  and  gave  orders  for 
the  destruction  of  all  Jerusalem  and  of  all  the  Jews. 
The  latter  proclaimed  a  day  of  solemn  prayer.  Judas 
then  sent  away  from  camp  the  weak  and  faint-hearted, 
and  with  an  army  of  six  thousand  defeated  the  enemy. 
Whereupon  Antiochus  dispatched  still  larger  armies, 
while  the  Jewish  army  was  also  increased  to  ten  thou- 
sand. The  Jews  overwhelmed  the  Syrian  forces,  re- 
captured Jerusalem,  and  began  to  rebuild  everything  and 
to  cleanse  and  repair  the  Temple.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  Kislev  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  took  place, 
and  the  celebration  lasted  eight  days;  hence  the  name 
Hanucah  (dedication)  ;  and  from  that  time  on  we  cele- 
brate every  year  the  eight  days  of  Hanucah  to  com- 
memorate the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  yoke  of 
the  heathen. 

5.  Hanucah  in  the  Diaspora — It  is  now  twenty-one 
hundred  years  since  the  first  Hanucah  lights  were  lit  in 
our  beautiful  Temple,  in  our  dear  and  holy  land,  the 
Land  of  Israel,  and  they  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing 
the  extraordinary  victory  which  our  Maccabean  heroes 
had  won  over  our  enemies. 

And  even  after  we  had  been  driven  out  of  our  coun- 
try, we  continued  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Hanucah ;  but 
we  spoke  little  of  the  prowess  and  valor  of  our  heroes. 
Rather  we  stressed  the  miracles  and  wonders  that  God 
had  wrought  for  us  in  those  days.     The  weak,  defense- 
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less,  and  helpless  Jew,  whose  very  existence  in  the 
Diaspora  is  a  miracle,  cannot  afford  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  valorous  deeds.  What  would  it  boot  him  to 
arouse  the  spirit  of  valor,  of  war?  It  is  a  miracle  that 
he  is  still  alive,  and  so  he  wishes  to  commemorate  the 
miracles  of  former  days.  And  the  Hanucah  lights  speak 
to  him,  saying:  "God  has  always  helped  you,  O  Israel, 
to  survive  your  enemies;  He  showed  you  His  wonders, 
and  will  again  perform  miracles.     Live  and  hope  1" 

Eighteen  and  a  half  centuries  ago  we  lit  the  first 
Hanucah  light  in  the  Diaspora.  Insignificant,  tiny  and 
feeble  is  the  Hanucah  taper  to  the  outside  world,  but  to 
us  Jews  it  is  big  and  bright.  Great  storms,  rivers  of 
blood,  and  oceans  of  tears  have  proven  powerless  to 
extinguish  this  tiny  taper ;  and  its  small  flame  has  always 
brought  light  into  the  terrible  gloom  of  our  Diaspora 
life.  The  tiny  taper  has  linked  our  present  with  our 
glorious  past  and  shining  future ;  and  this  has  given  us 
the  strength  to  endure,  live,  and  hope. 

The  Maccabees,  in  lighting  the  first  Hanucah  light  in 
the  Temple,  lit  in  our  heart,  in  our  soul,  that  divine 
flame  which  gives  the  weak  courage  to  fight  against  the 
strong, — the  flame  which  makes  it  possible  for  men  to 
offer  their  lives  for  an  ideal. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Rome  and  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem 

The  Roman  Empire.  —  The  Jews  Under  Roman  Rule.  —  The 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem.— Jo hanan  ben  Zakkai.  —  The  Bar 

Kokha    Uprising.    —    The   Jew   Remains    Unconquered. 

The  third  night  of  Hanucah. 

1.  The  Roman  Empire — To-night,  my  children,  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  a  sad  story.  Two  centuries  after  the 
miracle  of  Hanucah  we  were  again  attacked  by  a  pow- 
erful foe.  The  enemy  this  time  was  the  Romans  of 
Italy.  Italy  is  the  garden  spot  of  Europe,  and  its  beauty 
is  the  pride  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the  midst  of  this  land 
of  splendors  there  lived  the  powerful  Romans,  a  people 
famed  for  their  warlike  spirit.  They  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  offspring  of  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  War 
was  their  favorite  occupation.  A  man  was  respected  and 
rewarded  only  for  valor  in  war.  At  first  they  conquered 
their  immediate  neighbors;  afterwards  they  extended 
their  rule  over  many  lands  until  they  penetrated  Africa 
and  Asia.  In  time  nearly  all  of  the  then  known  world 
fell  under  Roman  rule. 

2.  The  Jews  under  Roman  Rule — The  Romans  also 
overran  Palestine,  and  the  Jewish  people  lost  its  inde- 
pendence. Palestine  became  a  Roman  province  and  was 
governed  by  Roman  procurators,  who  oppressed  the  peo- 
ple inhumanly  and  outraged  their  most  sacred  feelings. 

Rome  forced  her  culture  upon  all  subject  peoples.  All 
the  powerful  nations  submitted;  even  the  Greeks  with 
their  glorious  past  yielded ;  the  small  Jewish  people  alone 
had  the  courage  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  Rome.    When 
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Roman  culture  began  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere  of 
Palestine  and  to  demoralize  the  whole  country ;  when  the 
royal  house  and  the  aristocracy  were  infected  with  the 
corruption  of  Rome,  the  loyal  sons  of  Israel  were  aroused 
and  resolved  to  revolt.  They  began  to  prepare  for  war. 
They  strengthened  the  defenses  and  fortifications,  laid 
in  a  supply  of  water  by  means  of  aqueducts,  and  trained 
the  youth  of  the  land  for  war.  Then  the  small  people 
of  Israel  began  its  uprising  against  all-powerful  Rome. 
The  latter  sent  her  greatest  soldiers  to  crush  the  Jewish 
people ;  but  a  sacred  spark  had  been  kindled  in  the  Jew- 
ish soul  and  blazed  forth  into  a  terrible  conflagration. 
The  Jews  fought  like  lions.  It  was  a  struggle  which  is 
unique  in  history.  On  one  side,  imperial  Rome,  the 
mighty  conqueror  and  ruler  of  the  world;  on  the  other, 
tiny,  weak,  and  oppressed  Judah,  which,  however,  was 
possessed  of  extraordinary  spiritual  energy  and  an  in- 
domitable determination  to  save  itself  from  annihilation. 

3,  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem — For  three  years 
the  terrible,  unequal  struggle  went  on.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  already  in  ruins,  but  Jerusalem  still  held  out. 
Then  came  the  Roman  general  Titus.  For  four  months 
he  besieged  the  city,  where  people  were  literally  dying 
of  hunger,  yet  the  Jews  fought  on.  Titus  brought  fresh 
legions  and  hurled  them  against  the  city,  and  finally  on 
the  ninth  of  Ab,  in  the  year  70  C.  E.,  the  Roman  eagle 
pressed  its  iron  talons  into  the  bleeding  body  of  Israel. 

An  enemy  soldier  hurled  a  torch  into  the  Temple. 
Soon  flames  burst  forth  on  all  sides,  and  terrible  cries 
pierced  the  air.  On  the  one  hand,  the  wild  shouts  of 
the  victors;  on  the  other,  the  pitiful  wailing  of  Zion's 
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sons  and  daughters  on  beholding  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  Jews  disappear  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  The  whole 
nation  prayed,  hoped  ,and  waited  for  a  miracle ;  and  the 
Romans  rushed  upon  them  and  slaughtered  them  like 
sheep.  More  than  a  million  Jews  perished  in  the  war 
either  through  the  sword  or  hunger.  Over  a  hundred 
thousand  were  taken  prisoner  by  Titus.  Many  of  the 
latter  were  allowed  to  starve  to  death ;  the  bravest  were 
crucified;  a  large  number  were  sold  into  slavery,  while 
the  fairest  and  best  sons  of  Judah  were  cast  in  chains 
and  led  captive  to  Rome.  There  a  procession  of  state 
was  held  in  celebration  of  the  victory  over  Judah.  First 
came  the  Jewish  captives  wearing  chains,  then  all  the 
precious  and  sacred  vessels  taken  from  the  Temple,  and 
lastly  Titus  and  his  father,  the  emperor  Vaspasian.  All 
Rome  was  out  to  rejoice  over  the  great  disaster  that  had 
overtaken  the  Jewish  people.  To  commemorate  their 
victory,  the  Romans  struck  special  coins  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  woman  in  chains,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: ''^Judaea  capta,  Judaea  devicta" — "Judah  the  cap- 
tive, Judah  the  vanquished." 

The  strong,  handsome,  and  proud  sons  of  Zion  would 
be  led  to  the  circus  and  there  made  to  fight  wild  beasts. 
When  Titus  celebrated  his  father's  birthday,  Jews  were 
thrown  in  among  ferocious,  ravenous  beasts  in  order  to 
amuse  the  populace.  All  this  was  done  by  Titus,  whom 
the  Romans  called  ''Benefactor  generis  humani" — ^'Bene- 
factor of  the  human  race." 

4.  Johanan  ben  Zakkai — The  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  people  foresaw  that  we  would  be  vanquished  by 
the  Romans,  and  that  there  was  in  store  for  us  the  fate 
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of  all  the  other  nations  who  had  been  conquered,  and 
who  along  with  their  countries  had  lost  those  traits  which 
had  stamped  them  as  separate  nations,  the  vanquished 
being  absorbed  by  the  victors.  Our  sages  realized  that 
so  long  as  the  Jewish  people  was  united  by  a  common 
religion  and  code  of  conduct,  so  long  as  its  religious  and 
national  sentiment  remained  sufficiently  strong,  it  would 
be  able  to  survive  under  all  circumstances.  Hence  they 
began  to  cast  about  for  ways  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  Jewish  spirit. 

Accordingly,  while  the  Romans  were  still  besieging 
Palestine,  one  of  our  sages,  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  ap- 
peared before  the  Roman  commander  Vespasian  (father 
of  Titus,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Roman  forces 
besieging  Jerusalem  in  the  early  days  of  the  war),  and 
asked  for  permission  to  settle  in  the  town  of  Jabneh  and 
establish  a  yeshivah,  or  rabbinical  academy,  there.  Little 
did  Vespasian  suspect  that  the  yeshivah  is  the  strongest 
of  fortresses  and  would  shield  the  conquered  Jew  and 
preserve  him  from  annihilation^  and  so  he  permitted  the 
establishment  of  a  yeshivah,  which  later  produced  pow- 
erful personahties  who  distinguished  themselves  as  great 
teachers  and  devoted,  capable  leaders  of  the  people. 

5.  The  Bar  Kokba  Uprising — Part  of  the  Jewish 
people  remained  in  Palestine  under  Roman  rule  even 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  The  Jews  were 
heavily  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
in  Rome,  and  in  general  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands 
of  the  cruel  Roman  emperors.  This  finally  caused  them 
to  rise  in  arms  against  their  oppressors.  The  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  sixty-second  year  after  the  destruction 
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of  the  Temple,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian. 
The  leader  of  the  uprising  was  Bar  Kokba,  who  was 
joined  by  the  great  Jewish  sage  Rabbi  Akiba  and  his 
many  pupils;  furthermore,  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews 
from  every  Roman  province  responded  to  the  call  to 
arms  and  fought  for  the  liberation  of  the  land  of  their 
fathers.  At  first  the  Jews  had  the  upper  hand  of  the 
enemy.  They  captured  every  fortress,  expelled  the 
Romans,  and  Bar  Kokba  became  the  ruler  of  Judah. 
Thereupon  Rome  dispatched  a  large  army  under  the 
command  of  one  of  her  greatest  generals,  Julius  Severus, 
and  a  terrible  struggle  ensued.  Finally  the  Jewish  army 
was  forced  to  retreat  and  entrenched  itself  in  the  city 
of  Bethar.  For  a  whole  year  the  Romans  besieged  the 
city,  and  the  Jews  defended  themselves  valiantly.  In 
the  end  their  strength  gave  out,  and  the  enemy  captured 
the  city  in  the  year  135  C.  E.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Jews  were  put  to  the  sword,  many  more  were  taken  cap- 
tive and  sold  as  slaves,  while  those  who  remained  behind 
were  cruelly  persecuted. 

6.  The  Jew  Remains  Unconquered— The  powerful 
and  cruel  Romans  conquered  the  Jewish  land,  but  the 
Jewish  people  remained  unconquered.  The  aged  Joha- 
nan  ben  Zakkai  and  his  colleagues  and  pupils  proved 
stronger  than  Titus  and  his  cohorts.  Our  sages  were 
better  strategists  than  the  Romans.  They  knew  how  to 
build  a  spiritual  wall  around  their  people  which  the 
enemy  would  be  powerless  to  destroy.  The  enemy  had 
succeeded  in  burning  our  Temple,  but  he  did  not  realize 
that  our  God  can  do  without  a  Temple  and  that  He 
accompanied  his  people'  into  their  exile.    The  foe  might 
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be  able  to  destroy  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  he  was  unable 
to  erase  the  words  of  the  To  rah  which  were  deeply 
engraved  in  the  Jew's  heart  and  soul. 

And  what  was  the  result?  Four  hundred  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  and  other  Germanic 
tribes. 

O  Titus!  When  you  celebrated  your  triumph  over 
the  Jewish  people,  you  had  the  Menorah  taken  from  the 
Temple  lit  upon  the  city's  gate,  and  you  felt  sure  that 
the  light  of  Judah  had  been  extinguished  forever.  You 
were  mistaken.  You  did  not  know  that  within  the  Jew 
there  burns  a  sacred  fire  which  is  inextinguishable;  and 
though  we  have  no  gold  Menorah  with  its  seven  pure 
lights,  we  have  our  Hanucah  tapers,  with  their  tiny, 
whispering  flames  which  unite  with  the  sacred  fire  within 
us,  and  a  bright  light  fills  our  soul,  a  light  of  joy,  cour- 
age, and  hope. 

CHAPTER  XXIX 
Christianity 

The  Rise  of  Christianity.  —  The  Jewish  Religid)n  Among  the 

Nations.   —   Who    Jesus    Was.   —  Jesus'    Teachings    and 

Christianity.    —    Christianity    as    an    Abstract    Dogma. 

Why  Christianity  Has  Become  So   Widespread.  — 

Judaism's  Opposition   to   Christianity. 

The  fourth  night  of  Hanucah. 

1.  The  Rise  of  Christianity — At  the  time  the  Jewish 
people  was  defeated,  its  land  laid  waste,  and  itself  carried 
oflf  into  captivity,  Jews  were  causing  an  upheaval  in  the 
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pagan  world,  for  then  a  new  religion  called  Christianity 
began  to  spread.  And  inasmuch  as  our  history  in  the 
Diaspora  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  Christian  world, 
I  will  tell  you  briefly  about  Christianity. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  read  and  to  hear  that 
Christianity  is  a  religion  of  brotherhood  and  love,  and 
that  Jesus  by  his  teachings  towers  above  all  other  found- 
ers of  religions.  On  such  occasions  I  ask  myself :  Does 
not  the  Jewish  religion  teach  us  to  love  our  fellow  men? 
Did  not  our  Torah  say  fourteen  centuries  before  Jesus, 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,'*^  and  did  not 
our  prophets  preach  true  love  among  men? 

The  great  French  scholar  Ernst  Renan  was  an  ardent 
devotee  of  Christianity,  yet  he  says :  **A11  that  is  said  in 
the  New  Testament  about  true  love  among  men  had 
already  been  said  by  the  Hebrew  prophets." 

And  Huxley  declares:  ".  .  .if  the  Gospels  are  to  be 
trusted,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  himself  declared  that  he 
taught  nothing  but  that  which  lay,  implicitly  or  explicitly, 
in  the  religious  and  ethical  system  of  his  people." 

Another  question  which  rises  in  my  mind  is  that  if 
Christianity  is  really  a  religion  of  love,  why  are  the 
Christians  so  cruel  not  only  to  us  Jews,  but  also  to  one 
another?  These  questions  have  led  me  to  study  the 
origin  and  growth  of  Christianity,  and  I  will  state  here 
what  I  have  learned. 

2.  The   Jewish   Religion   Among   the    Nations — In 

order  to  understand  the  rise  of  Christianity,  we  must 
first  learn  about  the  influence  of  Judaism  upon  other 
nations.    We  know  that  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Tem- 
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pie  the  Jews  were  already  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
the  Jewish  Bible  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  many 
of  the  Gentile  nations  adopted  the  religious  and  ethical 
teachings  of  Judaism.  It  is  related  in  the  Talmud  that 
an  Aryan  king  named  Monobaz  and  his  wife  Helen  and 
their  children  embraced  the  Jewish  faith,  and  that  Queen 
Helen  brought  precious  gifts  to  Jerusalem  to  adorn  the 
Temple  with,  at  the  same  time  giving  much  to  the  poor. 
With  rare  devotion  and  love  they  attached  themselves 
to  Judaism  and  cherished  its  teachings.^ 

In  gieneral,  the  Jews  were  then  influential  everywhere 
and  Judaism  exerted  a  profound  influence  upon  the  civ- 
ilized world.  This  was  particularly  true  of  Rome  and 
Greece.  These  two  great  standard  bearers  of  human  cul- 
ture had  at  this  time  fallen  low  spiritually  and  morally, 
and  the  better  elements  among  them  were  looking  for 
some  higher  aim  in  life,  which  they  found  in  the  Jewish 
religion.^  Many  in  Rome  and  other  countries  went  over 
to  the  Jewish  faith,  which  later  proved  an  important 
factor  in  the  spread  of  Christianity."^ 

Prof.  Menzies  says :  "In  the  half  century  immediately 
preceding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  sun  of 
the  Jewish  political  world  was  about  to  set,  the  light  of 
the  Jewish  religion  began  to  spread  and  to  vanquish  by 
its  beauty  and  spiritual  power  the  conquerors  of  the 
Jewish  people."^ 

3.  Who  Jesus  Was — In  regard  to  the  personality  of 
Jesus,  I  consult  the  New  Testament,  which  is  the  Chris- 
tian Bible.     There  it  is  related  that  about  seventy  years 
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before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  a  Jewish  virgin  in 
Palestine  gave  birth  to  Jesus.  His  Jewish  name  was  W 
(Joshua),  which  in  Greek  became  Jesus;  later  he  re- 
ceived the  additional  appellation  of  Christ,  from  the 
Greek  word  Christos,  the  Anointed  One,  or  as  we  say 
in  Hebrew,  the  Messiah. 

In  order  to  understand  the  career  of  Jesus,  we  must 
picture  to  ourselves  the  general  condition  of  the  Jewish 
people  at  that  time.  We  know  that  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
were  then  under  Rome's  oppressive  yoke.  The  political 
situation  of  the  Jews  was  growing  worse  and  worse. 
The  cruelty  of  the  Roman  procurators  became  unbear- 
able. The  worst  sufferers  were  the  poorer  classes  as  well 
as  those  Jews  who  refused  to  become  assimilated  to  the 
Romans.  These  terrible  sufferings  aroused  a  hope  in 
the  Jewish  people  that  deliverance  would  come  in  a 
supernatural  way  through  a  Messiah,  and  that  in  order 
to  hasten  the  day  of  redemption  it  was  necessary  to  live 
a  finer  and  more  ethical  life.  This  belief  in  a  Messiah 
was  particularly  strong  among  the  Jewish  sect  called 
Essenes,  who  left  the  cities  and  lived  by  tilling  the  soil, 
raising  cattle,  and  manual  labor.  They  led  a  communist 
life,  living  and  laboring  together.  They  devoted  much 
time  to  studying  the  Torah  and  discussing  religious  and 
philosophic  questions ;  and  they  exhorted  all  to  a  perfect 
love  of  God  and  man. 

The  New  Testament  states  that  at  this  time  there  lived 
a  Jew  called  John  the  Baptist,  who  renounced  all  earthly 
pleasures.  He  was  opposed  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
preached  that  if  the  Jews  would  lead  a  good  and  pious 
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life,  the  Messiah  would  come.  John  probably  belonged 
to  the  Essenes.^ 

One  of  John's  followers  was  young  Jesus,  who  passed 
his  youth  in  an  atmosphere  of  poverty  and  piety,  under 
Rome's  oppressive  rule.  He  felt  keenly  the  precarious 
condition  of  his  people  and  wished  to  help  them. 

The  Gennan  scholar  Reimarus  says:  "J^sus  was 
neither  a  prophet  nor  a  lawgiver,  but  a  Jewish  deliverer." 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  likewise  declares  that  Jesus  came 
only  to  deliver  the  Jewish  people  from  the  Roman  yoke.^ 
Many  other  Christian  scholars  are  of  the  same  opinion ; 
and  when  we  read  the  New  Testament  we  see  that  at 
first  Jesus  did  not  assume  any  other  name,  and  only 
later  did  he  say  that  he  was  the  Jews'  Messiah.  Still 
later,  when  he  saw  that  he  could  not  offer  any  material 
help,  he  began  to  speak  of  spiritual  redemption  whereby 
men  might  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

His  disciples  and  followers  were  mostly  recruited  from 
the  masses,  the  poor  and  uneducated,  and  his  influence 
was  strong  because  he  was  not  overbearing  and  at  the 
same  time  had  full  faith  in  himself.  In  addition  he 
spoke  beautifully.  His  sermons  are  simple,  short,  and 
concise. 

4.  Jesus'  Teachings  and  Christianity — Jesus*  teach- 
ings and  the  later  teachings  of  Christianity  are  embodied 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  is  a  collection  of  the  works 
of  his  disciples  and  followers.  His  disciples  are  known 
as  the  Apostles,  which  means  messengers  or  those  sent 
on  a  mission.  The  first  four  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  called  the  Gospels,  which  means  good  tidings, 
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and  are  attributed  to  the  apostles  Matthew,  Luke,  Mark, 
and  John. 

Scholars  and  Bible  critics  have  established  that  the 
writings  contained  in  the  New  Testament  made  their 
appearance  many  years  after  Jesus'  death;  that  they 
were  written  at  different  times,  and  that  many  of  them 
were  written  by  later  Christians  in  the  name  of  the  first 
apostles,  for  which  reason  they  are  full  of  contradictions. 

On  reading  the  New  Testament  we  see  that  Jesus  did 
not  come  to  found  a  new  religion,  and  that  he  addressed 
himself  only  to  the  Jews,  and  not  to  the  Gentile  nations, 
Matthew  writes  that  Jesus  said:  "Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  destroy  the  Law  or  the  Prophets.  .  .  For  verily 
I  say  unto  you,  until  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  one 
jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  away  from  the 
Law  till  all  be  fulfilled.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  break 
one  of  the  least  of  these  commandments,  and  shall  teach 
men  so,  he  shall  be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them,  the  same  shall 
be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*'^  In  another 
place  Matthew  quotes  Jesus  as  saying:  "The  Scribes  and 
the  Pharisees  sit  on  Moses'  seat;  all  things  therefore 
whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,  observe  and  do."^ 
Elsewhere  Matthew  quotes  Jesus  as  saying:  "Give  not 
that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs;  neither  cast  ye  pearls 
before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet, 
and  turn  and  rend  you."^^  In  a  fourth  place  Matthew 
relates  that  once  a  Canaanitish  woman  came  to  Jesus 
and  beseeched  him  to  heal  her  daughter.     But  he  an- 

8)  Matthew,  5:17-19. 
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swered:  "I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  .  .  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's 
bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs."^^  And  in  a  fifth  place 
Matthew  quotes  Jesus  as  saying  to  his  disciples :  "Go  not 
aside  into  any  way  of  the  Gentiles  .  .  .  but  go  rather  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. "^^ 

From  the  accounts  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  evident 
that  Jesus  was  a  Jew  who  observed  every  commandment ; 
and  not  only  he,  but  even  the  early  Christians  observed 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  until  the  Roman  emperor  Constan- 
tine  embraced  Christianity  in  the  year  321  C.  E.,  when 
he  replaced  the  Jewish  Sabbath  with  the  pagan  Sunday, 
he  having  previously  been  a  worshipper  of  the  sun. 

From  all  this  we  can  see  that  Jesus  did  not  come  to 
establish  a  new  religion ;  and  great  indeed  are  the  contra- 
dictions between  his  teachings  and  those  of  his  disciples 
and  successors.  The  same  Matthew  who  relates  that 
Jesus  enjoined  that  the  Torah  be  observed  and  the 
Pharisees  obeyed^^  states  elsewhere  that  Jesus  called  the 
Pharisees  hypocrites  ;i4  ^nd  the  apostle  Paul  says  ".  .  . 
the  Law  worketh  wrath;  but  where  there  is  no  Law, 
there  is  no  transgression."^^ 

As  regards  Jesus'  teachings  in  general,  they  abound 
in  many  beautiful  precepts  as  to  morality  and  virtue. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  these  precepts  are  not  origi- 
nal with  him ;  we  find  them  in  the  Bible  and  in  our  post- 
biblical  literature.  Moreover,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  New  Testament  writers,  Jesus  did  not  content 

11)  Ibid.,  15:22-27. 

12)  Ibid..   10:5-6. 

13)  Ibid.,  23:2-3. 

14)  Ibid.,  23:14. 

15)  Romaas,  4:15. 
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himself  with  the  practical  ideals  of  the  Jewish  teachers 
who  had  preceded  him,  but  began  to  make  superhuman 
demands  of  mankind,  such  as  that  a  man  love  his  neigh- 
bor more  than  himself,  and  the  like. 

Assuming  that  Jesus  really  was  an  extraordinary  ideal- 
ist with  unbounded  love  for  his  fellow  men,  the  question 
arises.  How  could  such  a  man  apply  to  human  beings 
such  offensive  names  as  "swine"  and  "dogs"?^^  How 
could  he  refuse  a  mother's  plea  that  he  heal  her  child 
merely  because  her  faith  was  different  from  his?  How 
could  he  tell  his  disciples  to  "be  .  .  .  wise  as  serpents"  ?^7 
And  how  are  we  to  explain  away  such  contradictions  as 
this  one,  for  example:  In  one  place  he  says:  **Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers ;  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God,"  ^^  for  which  reason  the  Christian  world  hails 
him  as  the  *Trince  of  Peace";  and  in  another  place  he 
says :  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth  ; 
I  am  not  come  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword"^^ ;  and  in  still 
another  place  he  says:  "I  am  come  to  send  fire  on  the 
earth.  .  .  .  Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace  on 
earth?  I  tell  you,  Nay,  but  rather  division. "^o  Again 
he  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said 
(in  the  Torah),  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate 
thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies, "^i 
Such  words  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Torah,  and  it  is 
unthinkable  that  he  should  have  told  a  deliberate  false- 
hood. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  Jesus*  successors  and 
followers  ascribed  to  him  things  he  had  never  said  and 
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credited  him  with  a  religion  he  had  never  dreamt  of. 
But  for  the  apostles,  Jesus  would  have  been  forgotten 
like  so  many  of  our  self-styled  messiahs.  It  was  only 
after  his  death  that  his  disciples  began  to  propagate  a 
new  creed.  The  Christian  religion  is  quite  different 
from  the  ideals  Jesus  preached.^^ 

Of  all  the  apostles  the  one  who  played  the  greatest 
part  was  Paul,  who  is  the  real  founder  of  Christianity. 
Paul  was  a  Hellenic  Jew  known  as  Saul  of  Tarsis.  He 
did  not  know  Jesus  personally.  At  first,  in  fact,  he  was 
violently  opposed  to  the  new  creed,  but  after  the  death  of 
Jesus  he  became  a  fanatical  adherent  and  champion  of 
the  new  faith.  Paul's  view  of  the  world  and  of  human 
life  was  one  of  pessimism  and  despair.  In  his  eyes  the 
whole  world  was  evil  and  all  men  were  steeped  in  sin. 
According  to  him,  man  is  powerless  to  help  himself ;  he 
cannot  shake  off  his  sins,  being  too  weak,  and  so  he  needs 
a  savior.  Such  a  savior  Paul  found  in  Jesus.  Accord- 
ingly he  went  forth  among  the  heathens  to  teach  them  a 
new  religion.  From  Paul's  words  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  ready  to  lie  in  order  to  realize  his  ideas,  and  it  is 
from  him  that  the  Jesuits  later  on  borrowed  the  principle 
that  "the  end  justifies  the  means."^^ 

When  Paul  saw  that  the  pagan  nations  could  not 
grasp  the  lofty  teachings  of  Judaism,  he  began  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  heathen  world  and  its  views,  especially  to 
the  views  embodied  in  the  Graeco-Roman  civilization. 
Inasmuch  as  the  nations  were  unable  to  adopt  the  belief 
in  an  incorporeal  God,  they  were  told  that  Jesus  was  the 


22)  Felix  Adler,   The  Religion  of  Duty,  p.  6. 
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son  of  God,  that  he  was  the  incarnation  of  God  on  earth, 
and  that  Jesus  was  resurrected  after  his  death. 

Paul  discarded  the  Torah  altogether.  He  says  that 
"a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  Law,  but 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. "^'^  He  absolved  the  new 
Christians  from  the  obligation  to  observe  the  command- 
ments. All  that  was  required  of  them  for  their  sins  to 
be  forgiven  was  faith  in  Jesus,  because  Jesus  had  washed 
away  all  sins  with  his  blood.  Paul  not  only  divorced 
Christianity  from  Judaism,  but  injected  into  it  hatred  for 
the  Jews,  with  the  result  that  Christianity  assumed  an 
anti-Jewish  character.  In  order  to  make  the  Jews  more 
hated,  the  apostles  threw  the  entire  blame  for  Jesus' 
death  upon  the  Jews.  All  the  details  of  Jesus*  trial,  as 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  are  false  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Everything  in  the  account  is  contrary  to 
Jewish  law.  The  New  Testament  writers  assert  that  the 
trial  took  place  on  the  first  night  of  Passover,^^  and  we 
know  that  among  the  Jews  no  trial  might  be  held  on  the 
Sabbath  or  holidays.^^  They  write  that  the  Jewish  court 
sought  false  witness  against  Jesus,  and  we  know  that 
Jewish  courts  were  very  strict  with  witnesses  and  insisted 
that  the  latter  be  absolutely  sure  of  the  facts  before  ac- 
cusing any  one.^^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  the  Jews  but  the  Roman 
procurator  Pontius  Pilate  who  put  Jesus  to  death,  be- 
cause he  looked  upon  Jesus  as  a  rebel.  In  the  Gospels 
it  is  written  that  Pilate  put  the  following  inscription  upon 
the  cross :  "J^sus  of  Nazareth,  the  king  of  the  Jews." 

Everything  related  about  the  execution  of  Jesus  shows 
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clearly  that  it  was  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
cruel  laws  of  the  Romans.  Crucifixion  was  a  form  of 
capital  punishment  sanctioned  by  Roman  law;  among 
the  Jews  it  was  unknown.  Among  them  great  compas- 
sion was  shown  to  a  person  condemned  to  die,^^  and  it 
was  forbidden  to  torture  him.^^  Placing  a  crown  of 
thorns  upon  the  head  of  a  doomed  man  was  something 
that  could  only  occur  to  the  bloodthirsty  Pilate,  who 
sought  to  humiliate  the  Jews  and  to  make  their  life  bit- 
ter ;  and  now  he  had  an  opportunity  to  mock  and  revenge 
himself  on  the  Jewish  dreamer.  Later  on,  when  the 
Romans  were  converted  to  Christianity,  the  murderous 
Pilate  was  represented  as  a  good  man,  who  really  did 
not  want  to  sentence  Jesus  to  death  but  was  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  Jews.^°  The  Catholic  Church  had  pic- 
tures made  showing  Jesus  nailed  to  the  cross  with  a 
crown  of  thorns  on  his  head  and  blood  trickling  down 
his  face.  The  picture  inflamed  the  mob  against  the  Jews, 
and  we  often  paid  for  it  with  rivers  of  blood. 

The  later  teachers  of  Christianity  not  only  falsified  a 
historic  fact,  but  also  interpolated  certain  falsehoods  into 
our  Bible.  I  myself  have  seen  translations  of  the  Jewish 
Bible  in  which  Jesus  is  mentioned  by  name.  And  I  have 
before  me  an  English  version  of  the  entire  Bible,  com- 
bining the  Old  Testament  with  the  New  in  one  volume, 
at  the  end  of  which  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  prophets 
Amos,  Isaiah,  Hosea,  Micah,  Malachi,  and  Daniel  fore- 
told the  coming  of  Jesus  as  the  Anointed  of  God.^^  Any 
one  who  has  studied  the  Bible  in  the  Hebrew  original 
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knows  quite  well  that  in  the  whole  Bible  there  is  not  a 
single  reference  to  or  hint  at  Jesus.  It  is  false  to  assert 
that  our  prophets  foresaw  his  coming.  All  Bible  authori- 
ties have  shown  that  the  Jewish  prophets  never  had 
Jesus  in  mind.  Those  passages  in  the  Prophets  which 
were  interpreted  as  referring  to  Jesus  have  been  proven 
to  have  quite  a  different  meaning.^^ 

Benjamin  Franklin  says :  "As  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
I  think  his  system  of  morals,  as  he  left  them  to  us,  the 
best  the  world  ever  saw,  or  is  likely  to  see ;  but  I  appre- 
hend it  has  received  various  corrupting  changes,  and  I 
have  some  doubts  as  to  his  divinity."^^ 

5.  Christianity  as  an  Abstract  Dogma — The  Ameri- 
can theologian,  T.  G.  Soares  says:  "Jesus  may  be  our 
Master,  our  inspiration  .  .  .  but  not  our  dictator,  our 
lawgiver,  our  system-maker.  He  never  offered  a  ready- 
made  program  to  save  men  the  trouble  of  social  effort."^"^ 
In  other  words,  a  Christian  theologian  admits  that  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  are  abstract  and  not  suitable  to  our 
workaday  world.  And  yet  we  often  hear  people  praise 
Christianity  as  an  ideal  code  of  ethics  because  it  teaches 
that  if  a  man  smites  us  on  the  right  cheek,  we  should 
turn  to  him  the  other  cheek  as  well;  and  they  taunt  us 
with  the  fact  that  our  Torah  said :  "An  eye  for  an  eye."^^ 

We  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  our  Torah  laid 
down  this  law,  thirty-two  hundred  years  ago,  the  people 
were  still  in  a  low  stage  of  development.  They  were 
newly  freed  slaves  who  had  always  been  exposed  to  the 
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Egyptian  lash.  For  such  men  rigorous  laws  were  neces- 
sary; but  the  spirit  of  our  Torah  was  opposed  to  such 
laws,  and  later  Jewish  lawgivers  explained  "an  eye  for 
an  eye"  as  meaning  only  that  damages  must  be  paid  to 
the  victim  for  the  loss  of  his  eye.^^  In  general  our  severe 
laws  were  modified  as  early  as  two  thousand  years  ago, 
and  our  law-makers  made  the  infliction  of  the  death 
penalty  all  but  impossible,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  14  in 
the  course  of  our  discussion  of  the  Talmud.  And  what 
are  the  results  of  the  Christians'  superhuman  love  of 
their  fellow  men?  Read  history  and  see  how  Christans 
have  turned  the  other  cheek  when  smitten  on  one.  We 
have  just  witnessed  a  fine  spectacle  of  the  Christians' 
absolute  love  for  their  neighbors.  For  four  years  (1914- 
1918)  the  Christian  world  was  busy  waging  war.  Like 
armies  of  fiends  the  nations  rushed  at  each  other.  Men 
swam  like  fishes  under  the  water,  or  soared  among  the 
clouds  like  eagles,  in  order  to  deal  out  destruction  from 
above  and  from  below.  And  while  the  earth  was  covered 
with  a  sea  of  human  blood,  those  champions  of  absolute 
love  for  one's  fellow  men,  the  Christian  clergy,  piously 
rolled  their  eyes  and  implored  the  God  of  love  to  destroy 
the  enemy. 

The  apostles  of  Christianity  discarded  the  Jewish  To- 
rah and  its  laws,  and  those  who  embraced  Christianity 
clung  to  their  barbaric  laws.  The  higher  teachings  of 
Christianity  have  remained  dead  letters,  abstract  dogmas 
which  have  never  found  expression  in  practical  laws 
affecting  the  daily  life  of  men.  The  pagan  world  only 
adopted  the  outward  forms  of  the  new  creed,  while  those 
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individuals  whom  it  really  inspired,  withdrew  altogether 
from  the  normal  Hfe  of  men.  Monasteries  were  built 
where  men  shut  themselves  in  and  passed  their  lives  in 
solitude.  In  general,  fanaticism  grew  and  darkness  be- 
came ever  more  widespread. 

The  German  historian  J.  G.  Vogt  says:  "The  Chris- 
tian Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  opposed  to  every 
attempt  to  revive  the  spirit,  to  every  new  cultural  effort. 
Mankind  was  in  a  state  of  complete  spiritual  frustration, 
and  terribly  degraded  morally."-^''  Dr.  M.  Guedemann 
cites  the  foremost  Christian  authorities  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  Church  of 
Rome  kept  the  world  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  Even  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were  unable  to  sign 
their  names,  and  it  was  considered  a  most  worthy  deed 
to  destroy  books  of  science  and  verse  as  well  as  works 
of  art.^^  Graetz  relates  in  his  history  that  Emperor 
Justinian  closed  the  Temple  of  Philosophy  in  Athens.^^ 

Thus  darkness  reigned  in  Christendom  until  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  a  movement  arose  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  Christianity.  In  Switzerland  the  Reform  leaders 
were  Ulrich  Zwingli  and  John  Calvin,  and  in  Germany, 
Martin  Luther ;  and  from  these  countries  Protestantism 
(as  the  reform  movement  was  called)  spread  to  all  Chris- 
tian lands.  A  fierce  struggle  was  waged  against  the  re- 
formers. The  war  lasted  thirty  years  and  came  to  an 
end  in  1648.  Since  then  hundreds  of  Protestant  sects 
have  arisen,  each  asserting  that  it  alone  represents  true 
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Christianity.     "Almost  every  Christian  sect  ...  created 

a  Christ  after  its  own  image/"^^ 

6.  Why    Christianity    Became    So    Widespread — ^A 

ntimber  of  causes  contributed  to  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anity. 

The  first  to  go  over  to  Christianity  were  the  ignorant 
masses,  the  poor  and  downtrodden  who  eagerly  accepted 
the  new  faith  because  all  kinds  of  promises  were  made 
to  them  both  as  to  this  world  and  the  next.  And  when 
they  began  to  feel  disappointed,  they  were  persuaded 
that  happiness  would  come  only  after  all  men  had  ac- 
cepted Jesus  and  hence  it  was  necessary  to  compel  the 
unbelievers  to  believe,  or  else  to  destroy  them. 

Another  class  of  men  who  embraced  Christianity  were 
sinners  who  had  begun  to  feel  remorse  and  wished  to 
be  absolved  of  their  transgressions.  And  were  they  not 
told  by  the  apostles  of  Christianity  that  whoever  believed 
in  Jesus  would  be  absolved  of  his  sins? 

A  third  class  of  converts  consisted  of  the  more  en- 
lightened pagans  who  wished  to  give  up  idolatry.  Many 
of  them  were  already  somewhat  acquainted  with  Juda- 
ism, and  the  Christian  missionaries  persuaded  them  that 
Christianity  was  a  continuation  of  Judaism. 

The  ruling  and  wealthy  class  later  adopted  the  new 
faith  because  the  New  Testament  teaches  men  to  submit 
to  their  rulers,^^  and  servants  to  be  obedient  to  their  mas- 
ters.'*^  Thus  Christianity  became  a  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  tyrants  and  despots  for  the  oppression  of  the  common 
people.    And  the  spread  of  Christianity  was  largely  the 
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work  of  these  rulers,  who  with  fire  and  sword  forced  the 
new  reUgion  upon  their  subjects.  Whole  countries  had 
to  submit  and  adopt  Christianity. 

7.  Judaism's  Opposition  to  Christianity — Judaism 
has  from  the  very  start  been  opposed  to  Christianity. 

First,  because  Christianity  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
Jesus  is  the  son  of  God,  that  he  and  God  are  one.  The 
whole  Christian  religion  is  given  in  the  name  of  Jesus; 
everywhere  we  find  this  phrase  employed  by  Jesus:  "I 
say  unto  you."  On  the  other  hand,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Jewish  religion  is  that  God  is  absolutely 
one  and  that  we  must  not  deify  a  human  being.  Moses, 
is  for  us  only  the  messenger  of  God;  he  merely  trans- 
mitted to  us  what  God  had  said.  Moses  himself  does 
not  form  any  part  of  our  religion.  We  do  not  observe 
his  birthday  or  the  day  of  his  death,  nor  do  we  even 
know  where  his  grave  is.  Throughout  the  Bible  both 
Moses  and  the  prophets  always  say,  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord,"  never  "Thus  say  I."^3 

Second,  Judaism  and  Christianity  differ  in  the  ideal 
they  hold  up  before  mankind.  In  Christianity  the  highest 
good  is  the  salvation  of  the  individual,  the  purification  of 
his  spirit  so  that  he  may  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ; 
the  duties  which  one  man  owes  to  another  are  not  the 
chief  concern  of  the  believer.  In  the  Jewish  religion,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  highest  good  is  the  perfection  of 
society.  Naturally,  it  is  very  important  that  the  indi- 
vidual raise  himself  to  a  higher  spiritual  plane,  but  the 
main  ideal  of  Judaism  is-  to  strive  for  a  new  society,  for 
a  higher  form  of  social  life,  and  the  individual  must 
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subordinate  himself  to  the  common  weal.  In  other 
words,  the  Jewish  ideal  aims  for  the  common  happiness 
of  all  mankind  here  on  earth."^"^ 

Thirdly,  it  is  written  in  the  New  Testament  that  **he 
who  believeth  in  the  Son  (i.e.,  Jesus)  hath  everlasting 
life";'^^  whereas  according  to  the  Jewish  religion  blind 
faith  is  not  enough  for  man.  Mere  belief  cannot  purge 
away  sin,  nor  can  any  one  absolve  a  man  of  his  sins; 
the  latter  alone  can  do  so  by  mending  his  ways. 

Fourthly,  Christianity  scorns  life  here  on  earth.  If  a 
man  withdraws  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  Christians 
regard  him  as  a  saint,  whereas  Judaism  looks  upon  such 
a  man  as  a  sinner.  The  New  Testament  says:  "There 
is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  parents,  or  brethren, 
or  wife,  or  children,  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who 
shall  not  receive  manifold  more  in  this  present  time,  and 
in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting.''^^  Xhe  Torah,  on 
the  contrary,  is  concerned  with  man's  happiness  here  on 
earth  and  his  attainment  of  material  and  spiritual  well- 
being.  The  Jewish  prophet  pictures  first  earthly  happi- 
ness; namely,  that  God  will  bless  the  earth  with  much 
corn,  wine,  and  oil,  with  fruit  upon  the  trees,  and  with 
cattle  in  the  fields,'^^  ^nd  then  he  goes  on  to  prophesy  that 
all  mankind  will  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God.'^s  Mai- 
monides  says  that  a  man  must  first  take  care  of  his  body 
and  then  of  his  soul."^^ 

'Tor  the  Jews  their  religion  was  more  than  simple 
behef,  and  more  than  simple  moral  guidance:  it  was  a 
way  of  life — all  life  was  embraced  in  their  religion.    A 
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people  does  not  endure  on  a  foundation  of  general  human 
faith  and  morality ;  it  needs  a  ^practical  religiousness/  a 
ceremonial  form  of  religion  which  shall  embody  religious 
ideas  and  also  Ciwn  everyday  life  with  a  halo  of 
sanctity."50 

Fifthly,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity  in  their  teachings  regarding  the  rela- 
tions between  one  man  and  another.  Jesus  said :  ''Resist 
not  evil;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  would 
sue  thee  at  law  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have 
thy  cloak  also."^^  This  is  an  extreme  doctrine  known 
as  altruism — an  unnatural  and  illogical  doctrine,  for  it 
would  have  a  man  love  his  neighbor  more  than  himself. 
"The  altruism  of  the  Gospels  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  inverted  egoism.  Altruism  and  egoism  alike  deny 
the  individual  as  such  all  objective  moral  value,  and  make 
him  merely  a  means  to  a  subjective  end;  but  egoism  uses 
the  'other'  as  a  means  to  the  advantage  of  the  'self,'  while 
altruism  does  just  the  reverse."^^ 

The  Torah  says,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self" ;53  but  it  does  not  demand  of  a  man  that  he  love 
his  neighbor  more  than  himself.  It  insists  on  absolute 
justice,  before  which  all  men  must  be  equal;  and  since 
I,  too,  am  a  human  being,  it  follows  that  I  have  no  right 
to  be  unjust  to  myself. ^"^ 

What  kind  of  justice  is  that  which  would  have  a  man 
permit  himself  to  be  beaten  and  robbed  without  offering 
resistance?     The    eminent    Hebrew    philosopher   Ahad 
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Ha'am  is  of  the  opinion  that,  when  the  Torah  said,  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  it  did  not  mean  that 
whatever  we  would  have  done  to  ourselves  we  should 
do  to  others ;  rather  it  meant  that  just  as  we  would  not 
like  to  be  wronged,  we  should  refrain  from  wronging 
others.  Hence  when  Hillel  was  asked  to  state  briefly  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Judaism,  he  said:  "What  is 
hateful  to  thyself  do  not  unto  thy  neighbor."^^  Hillel, 
you  see,  understood  the  Torah — and  also  human  nature. 

Prof.  MacKenzie  writes :  "No  doubt  it  must  always  be 
necessary  for  us  to  take  more  thought  for  our  own  indi- 
vidual development  than  for  that  of  any  one  else;  be- 
cause each  one  best  understands  his  own  individual  needs 
and  has  the  best  means  of  working  out  his  own  nature 
to  perfection.  But  when  this  is  done  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  whole,  it  is  no  longer  properly  to  be  described 
as  egoism.  It  is  self-realization,  but  it  is  self-realization 
for  the  sake  of  the  whole."^^ 

Herbert  Spencer  points  out  that  extreme  altruism  is 
just  as  detrimental  to  society  as  extreme  egoism,  for  if 
each  one  were  to  neglect  himself  for  the  sake  of  doing 
good  to  others,  he  would  impair  his  ability  to  help 
others.57. 

The  German  philosopher  Friedrich  Nietzsche  says: 
"Glory  and  honor  to  the  Old  Testament.  There  we  find 
great  men,  an  atmosphere  of  heroes  and,  what  is  rarest 
on  earth,  the  incomparable  simplicity  of  the  stout  heart; 
still  more,  we  find  a  nation.  ...  In  the  Jewish  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  book  of  divine  righteousness,  there  are  men, 
affairs  and  discourses  on  so  magnificent  a  scale  as  to 


56)  J.  S.  MacKenzie,  Manual  of  Ethics,  p.  276. 

57)  Herbert  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  Chapters   11  and   14. 
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surpass  the  Greek  and  Hindu  literature.  ...  To  take 
this  New  Testament  .  .  .  and  bind  it  together  artificially 
with  the  Old  Testament,  and  make  them  into  a  single, 
complete  Bible,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  piece  of  effrontery 
and  the  worst  kind  of  'sin  agamst  the  Holy  Spirit' 
with  which  literary  Europe  has  ever  burdened  its  con- 
science."^^ 

I  believe  you  understand  now  why  the  Jew  has  re- 
mained obdurate  and  refused  to  embrace  Christianity. 
To  have  done  so  would  have  resulted  not  only  in  the 
extinction  of  the  Jewish  people,  but  also  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  pure  monotheism  and  of  all  the  other  teach- 
ings of  our  Torah. 

CHAPTER  XXX 

MOHAM  MEDANISM 

Ardby  and  Mohammed.  —  The  Koran.   —  The  Arabs  Bring 
Enlightenment  to  Europe 

The  fifth  night  of  Hanucah. 

1.  Araby  and  Mohammed — Inasmuch  as  our  history 
is  also  bound  up  with  the  Mohammedan  world,  I  will  tell 
you  a  few  things  about  Mohammedanism,  which  origi- 
nated in  Araby. 

Araby  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Asia. 
The  Arabs  are  a  spirited  people  endowed  with  a  rich 
imagination  and  glowing  enthusiasm;  and  it  is  this  peo- 
ple which  produced  the  founder  of  a  new  religion. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  seventh  century,  C.  E.,  there 
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lived  in  Araby  a  man  named  Mohammed,  who  came  for- 
ward as  the  prophet  of  God  and  founder  of  a  new 
religion.  He  possessed  great  eloquence  and  extraordi- 
nary fervor;  nevertheless  he  did  not  make  much  of  an 
impression  at  first.  He  was  persecuted  and  finally  forced 
to  flee  from  his  native  city  Mecca  to  Medina.  Here  he 
gained  many  followers,  and  gathering  a  large  army,  he 
returned  to  Mecca  to  avenge  himself  on  his  persecutors. 
He  defeated  his  enemies  in  630  and  forced  them  to  adopt 
the  new  religion,  which  was  called  *'Islam."  Presently 
Islam  spread  throughout  Araby. 

2.  The  Koran — The  Koran  is  the  Mohammedan  Bible. 
The  purely  philosophic  ideas  of  the  Koran  are  derived 
from  Judaism,  but  they  are  bound  up  with  certain  idola- 
trous notions.  It  teaches  that  there  is  only  one  God,  and 
that  Mohammed  is  His  prophet.  It  acknowledges  that 
Moses  and  Jesus  were  also  prophets,  but  according  to 
the  Koran  their  mission  was  to  prepare  mankind  for  the 
new  religion,  for  Islam.  Mohammed  enjoins  men  to 
wash  and  pray  five  times  a  day,  and  to  go  through  cer- 
tain motions  and  gestures  while  praying.  He  puts  a 
ban  on  certain  foods  and  drinks,  but  sanctions  polygamy. 

Concerning  the  propagation  of  the  new  faith,  the 
Koran  says:  "Fight  the  infidels  until  Islam  has  become 
the  religion  of  the  whole  world."  Mohammed  tried  to 
win  the  Jews  over  to  his  faith,  but  they  refused  to  rec- 
ognize both  him  and  his  religion.  Later  on,  when  he 
gained  the  power,  he  began  to  war  against  the  Jews  of 
Araby,  who  defended  themselves  heroically.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  Koran  contains  so  many  hostile  refer- 
ences to  the  Jews.     At  first  the  Jews  suffered  a  great 
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deal  at  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans;  but  afterwards 
the  Jews  lived  more  peacefully  in  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries than  in  any  others. 

3.  The  Arabs  Bring  Enlightenment  to  Europe — Be- 
fore long  the  Arabs,  who  are  a  Semitic  people,  conquered 
the  then  known  world  politically  and  culturally.  They 
were  victorious  on  three  continents:  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe.  And  everywhere  they  became  the  standard 
bearers  of  progress  and  culture.  Under  their  rule  men 
began  to  apply  themselves  to  agriculture,  the  handicrafts, 
commerce,  and  art;  and  there  flourished  among  the 
Arabs  great  poets  and  philosophers.  Wherever  the  Arabs 
came,  they  brought  life  and  activity,  material  well-being 
and  contentment  together  with  cultural  interests  and  pur- 
suits. In  Spain  especially  the  Arabs  erected  the  most 
magnificent  monument  to  their  cultural  gifts.  They 
granted  religious  freedom  to  Jews  and  Christians;  and 
the  Jews  aided  much  in  elevating  Spain  to  the  exalted 
position  she  then  occupied.  While  in  the  whole  of 
Christian  Europe  there  were  only  two  universities,  there 
were  seventeen  in  Mohammedan  Spain;  while  Christian 
Europe  boasted  only  one  library,  Spain  under  the  Arabs 
possessed  seventy,  each  of  which  contained  a  large  num- 
ber of  volumes. 

The  Arabs  distinguished  themselves  in  medicine,  as- 
tronomy, mathematics,  and  chemistry,  in  all  of  which 
they  surpassed  the  Greeks.  In  the  field  of  philosophy 
they  not  only  translated  the  best  philosophic  works  of 
the  Greeks,  but  also  made  original  contributions. 

Unfortunately,  the  rule  of  the  Arabs  lasted  only  a 
few  centuries  and  then  passed  away.     It  can  safely  be 
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said,  however,  that  the  period  of  the  Arabs*  cultural 
ascendancy  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  develop- 
ment of  man.  And  it  is  a  historic  fact  that  during  the 
cultural  activity  of  the  Arabs,  the  Jews  achieved  much 
in  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 

CHAPTER  XXXI 

With  Fire  and  Sword 

The  First  Persecutions  of  Jews  by  Christians.  —  The  Crusades. — 

The  Shepherds'  Crusade.  —  The  Black  Death.  —  The  Blood 

Accusation.  —  Expulsions.  —  The  Ghetto  and  the  Badge 

of  Shame.  —  The  Inquisition.  —  The  Massacres  of 

Chmielnicki.  —  Pogroms. 

The  sixth  night  of  Hanucah. 

1.  The  First  Persecutions  of  Jews  by  Christians — 

When  the  Roman  Empire  went  over  to  Christianity  in 
the  fourth  century,  there  followed  persecutions  of  Jews, 
especially  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Rome.  And  when 
in  the  fifth  century  the  Visigoths  embraced  Christianity 
and  conquered  Spain,  where  Jews  had  lived  from  the 
remotest  antiquity,  the  Jews  began  to  suffer  terribly 
because  of  their  religion.  Many  Jews  preferred  to  leave 
the  country,  while  others  became  Christians.  Most  of 
these  forced  Jewish  converts,  however,  remained  Jews 
in  their  hearts  and  secretly  observed  their  religion.  By 
way  of  punishment  they  were  declared  to  be  bondsmen 
and  were  given  to  Christians  as  chattel  slaves,  while 
their  children  were  taken  away  and  brought  up  as  Chris- 
tians. Thus  the  Jews  suffered  in  Spain  until  the  Arabs 
came  over  and  vanquished  the  Visigoths  in  711  C.  E., 
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whereupon  the  Jews  were  granted  complete  religious 
liberty  and  lived  happily  for  several  centuries. 

2.  The  Crusades — In  the  year  1095  the  Pope  of  Rome 
called  upon  all  Christians  to  make  war  upon  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  order  to  recover  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  Jesus.  All  the  Christian 
nations  responded.  Tens  of  thousands  of  men  enlisted 
and  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  each  wearing  a  red  cross 
upon  his  outer  garment,  for  which  reason  they  were 
called  Crusaders. 

While  on  the  way,  these  fierce  and  cruel  Crusaders 
blotted  out  whole  Jewish  communities.  One  of  the  first 
to  suffer  this  fate  was  the  Jewish  community  of  Worms, 
in  Germany.  The  Jews  there  were  given  their  choice 
between  conversion  and  death.  Many  Jews  barricaded 
themselves  in  a  house  and  killed  one  another  rather  than 
renounce  their  religion.  Women  killed  their  children 
lest  they  be  taken  away  from  them  and  converted.  Eight 
hundred  Jews  were  butchered  like  sheep  in  that  city. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  Mayence,  Cologne,  and 
many  other  cities  in  Germany  and  Bohemia.  Every- 
where the  Jews  were  ready  to  die  for  their  faith  and 
people;  and  even  those  who  were  forcibly  converted, 
returned  to  the  Jewish  fold  when  the  humane  king  Henry 
IV  permitted  them  to  become  Jews  again.  In  1099  the 
Crusaders  captured  Jerusalem  and  killed  all  the  Moham- 
medans, while  the  Jews  were  herded  into  a  synagogue 
and  there  burned  alive.  A  few  decades  afterwards,  Jeru- 
salem was  recaptured  by  the  Mohammedans.  Thereupon 
the  Christians  embarked  upon  a  second  Crusade  in  1147, 
and  there  was  a  renewal  of  Jewish  massacres.     This 
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time  it  was  the  Jews  of  France  who  suffered  most.  The 
Christians  succeeded  in  regaining  Jerusalem.  In  1187 
the  Egyptian  Sultan  Saladin  captured  the  Holy  City  from 
the  Christians.  This  provoked  a  third  Crusade  in  1189, 
from  which  the  Jews  suffered  frightfully,  especially  in 
England.  There  was  a  fourth  Crusade  in  1203,  another 
in  1228,  and  still  another  in  1248.  These  six  Crusades 
covered  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  during 
which  rivers  of  Jewish  blood  were  shed.  The  Crusades 
increased  the  power  of  the  Popes,  who  would  now  issue 
orders  to  all  rulers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  Pope  Innocent  III  wrote  to  all  rulers  urging 
them  to  reduce  the  Jews  to  the  status  of  an  inferior 
class  devoid  of  any  rights. 

3.  The  Shepherds'  Crusade — In  1320  a  French  shep- 
herd spread  the  report  that  he  had  been  commanded 
from  heaven  to  raise  a  large  army  and  make  war  upon 
non-Christians.  Many  enlisted  under  his  banner  and,  as 
usual,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  attack  the  Jews. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  Jewish  communities  suffered 
badly  from  the  Shepherds'  Crusade. 

4.  The  Black  Death — In  1348  Europe  was  stricken 
by  a  terrible  plague  known  as  "The  Black  Death."  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  perished  from  the  epidemic.  The 
Jews  suffered  less  from  it,  because  they  lived  more 
cleanly,  paid  more  attention  to  their  health  and  took 
better  care  of  their  sick.  Their  enemies  at  once  began 
to  circulate  a  rumor  that  the  Jews  had  poisoned  the 
wells  used  by  Christians,  and  as  a  result  mobs  attacked 
the  Jews  and  massacred  thousands  of  them. 

5.  The  Blood  Accusation — You,  my  children,  must 
have  read  almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Bible  that 
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"whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed."^     Again,  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  is 
"Thou  shalt  not  murder."^    As  a  result,  the  shedding  of 
human  blood  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  Jew  as 
one  of  the  most  horrible  of   crimes.     Moreover,  you 
surely  must  know  from  the  Bible  that  Jews  are  enjoined 
to  "eat  no  manner  of  blood. "^    Jews  salt  their  meat  be- 
fore cooking  it  in  order  that  all  the  blood  may  be  drawn 
from  it.     Furthermore,  if  a  blood-drop  is  found  in  an 
egg,  a  Jew  will  not  eat  the^  egg.     Yet  such  is  the  irony 
of  fate  that  we  of  all  nations  have  been  accused  of  using 
human  blood.    The  Christian  world  has  spread  the  false 
and  malicious  libel  that  the  Jews  kill  Christian  children 
and  use  their  blood  in  the  making  of  matzoth  and  wine 
for  the  Passover.     The  first  Blood  Accusation  case  oc- 
curred in  France  in  1171.     Thirty  Jews  were  arrested. 
They  were  urged  to  turn  Christians  in  order  to  save 
themselves,    but    they    refused,    whereupon    they    were 
burned  on  the  stake.    Since  then  the  Jews  have  suffered 
terribly  on  account  of  this  infamous  libel.     Curiously, 
the  first  Christians  were  similarly  accused  by  the  heath- 
ens of  using  human  blood,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the 
Christians,  once  they  were  in  power,  from  making  the 
same  charge  against  the  Jews. 

6.  Expulsions — You  can  imagine,  my  children,  the 
humiliation,  shame,  and  sorrow  of  a  whole  people  when 
it  is  expelled  in  a  body  from  a  country  where  it  has 
lived  for  many  years,  and  which  it  has  helped  to  develop. 

We  Jews  have  repeatedly  experienced  this  misfortune. 

1)  Genesis,  9:5. 

2)  Exodus,  20:13;  Deuteronomy,  5:17. 

3)  Leviticus,  7:26-27:   17:10. 
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Jews  were  time  and  again  expelled  from  France,  and  all 
of  them  were  driven  out  in  1394.  From  England  they 
were  expelled  in  1290,  and  from  Spain  in  1492.  In  our 
own  time,  Jews  were  expelled  from  whole  provinces  in 
Russia. 

7.  The  Ghetto  aiid  the  Badge  of  Shame — In  most 
countries  it  was  once  the  law  that  Jews  must  live  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  city  which  was  known  as  the  ghetto. 
The  ghetto  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  a  gate  at  one 
end  which  was  fastened  with  bolts  and  chains  every 
night,  thereby  locking  the  Jews  in. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Church  issued  a  decree 
that  all  Jews,  both  men  and  women,  must  have  a  yellow 
patch  sewn  on  their  outer  garments  as  a  badge  of  shame. 
A  Christian,  on  seeing  this  badge,  could  insult  the  Jew 
with  impunity. 

8.  The  Inquisition — The  Inquisition  was  established 
in  France  during  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  created  for  the  purpose  of  trying  and 
punishing  Christian  heretics  and  Jews.  When  in  the 
same  century  the  Christians  won  back  part  of  Spain  from 
the  Mohammedans,  they  began  to  persecute  the  Spanish 
Jews.  In  1480  the  Inquisition  was  established  in  Spain 
in  order  to  prosecute  those  Jews  who  had  been  forced 
to  embrace  Christianity  and  who  were  secretly  observing 
the  faith  of  their  fathers.  *  With  the  approval  of  the 
Pope,  the  Inquisition  instituted  auto-da-fes  (literally,, 
"acts  of  faith"),  at  which  the  unfortunates  who  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  were  publicly 
tortured  and  burned  on  the  stake.  Historians  estimate 
that  ninety  thousand  persons  perished  in  these  auto-da- 
fes. 
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9.  The  Massacres  of  Chmielnicki — In  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  today,  there  was  many  Jews  living  in  the 
Ukraine,  then  part  of  Poland.  The  majority  of  the 
Ukrainian  population  were  Russians,  who  were  the  serfs 
of  the  Polish  nobles  and  landowners.  Only  part  of  the 
Russians,  the  Cossacks,  were  free.  In  1648  the  Cossack 
hetman  Bogdan  Chmielnicki  gathered  a  large  army  of 
Cossacks  and  serfs  and  made  war  upon  Poland  in  an 
effort  to  free  the  Russians  from  the  Polish  yoke.  And 
since  the  Russians  were  filled  with  hatred  for  the  Jews, 
they  descended  upon  the  Jewish  communities  like  savage 
beasts.  They  spread  Scrolls  of  the  Law  upon  the  streets 
and  drank  and  danced  upon  them,  then  they  laid  their 
Jewish  victims  upon  them  and  slaughtered  them  like 
sheep.  Thousands  of  Jewish  children  were  cast  into 
wells,  where  they  perished.  Jewish  girls  were  forcibly 
converted  and  then  given  to  Cossacks  for  wives.  Many 
Jewish  girls  committed  suicide  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Cossacks.  The  massacres  went  on  for  ten 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  over  half  a  million  Jews 
were  killed  and  about  seven  hundred  Jewish  communi- 
ties blotted  out. 

10.  Pogroms — The  word  "pogrom"  comes  from  the 
Russian,  Russia  being  the  first  country  to  inaugurate 
anti-Jewish  riots  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Pogrom 
means  destruction.  At  first  the  pogroms  were  confined 
to  the  pillage  or  destruction  of  Jewish  homes  and  shops, 
but  later  they  developed  into  the  most  atrocious  mas- 
sacres. When  the  throne  of  the  Russian  Czars  began 
to  shake  under  the  pressure  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, the  Russian  autocracy,  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
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Russian  Church,  organized  anti-Jewish  pogroms  in  order 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  ignorant  masses  from  itself. 
And  when,  following  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917, 
civil  war  broke  out,  the  Jews  were  as  usual  the  scape- 
goats. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  were  killed  in 
the  most  barbaric  manner  in  1918,  1919,  and  1920,  and 
the  same  number  of  children  were  orphaned. 

A  noted  American  Protestant  clergyman  has  said: 
"The  Jews  were  not  only  the  objects  of  hatred  by  one 
sect  of  the  Christian  church  .  .  .  but  by  all  divisions 
which  believed  in  the  Nazarene.  .  .  .  O  Christianity, 
what  crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy  name  !"'* 

CHAPTER  XXXn 

The  Vitality  of  the  Jew 

The  Jew's  Marvelous  Existence.  —  The  Jeti/s  Spiritucl  Strength. 
Jeivish  Optimism. 

Thus  salth  the  Lord, 

Who  giveth  the  sun  for  a  light  by  day, 

And   the   ordinances   of    the   moon    and   of   the 

stars  for  a  light  by  night.  .  .  . 
If  these  ordinances  depart  from  before  me.  .  .  . 
Then  the  seed  of  Israel  also  shall  cease 
From  being  a  nation  before  me  for  ever. 

(Jeremiah,  31:35-36) 

The  seventh  night  of  Hanucah. 

1.  The  Jew's  Marvelous  Existence — In  reading  the 
preceding  chapter  on  the  terrible  persecutions  the  Jews 
have  endured,  you  must  have  wondered  how  a  small, 
weak  nation  could  have  survived  under  such  conditions. 
And  if  you  will  read  the  history  of  all  the  other  nations 
and   compare  it  with  our  own,   your  wonder  will   be 


4i  Madison  C.  Peters,  Justice  to  the  Jew,  p.  229. 
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greater  yet;  for  history  will  show  you  that  such  power- 
ful nations  as  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians 
passed  out  of  existence,  and  that  later  the  same  fate 
befell  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  All  these  creators  and 
bearers  of  our  civilization,  who  were  so  strong,  have 
disappeared,  while  the  tiny  Jewish  people  has  survived 
to  this  day  and  is  still  full  of  life,  aspiration,  and  hope. 
This,  my  grandchildren,  is  indeed  a  marvel.  Verily, 
we  are  a  nation  of  wonders.  Our  continued  existence 
is  an  extraordinary,  unique  phenomenon  in  history,  and 
is  due  to  two  causes :  first,  our  spiritual  strength ;  second, 
our  optimism. 

2.  The  Jew's  Spiritual  Strength — All  these  ancient 
nations  passed  away  because  they  did  not  possess  the 
ability  to  preserve  their  integrity  and  industry  in  the 
midst  of  alien  cultures.  Even  Greece  and  Rome,  who 
had  attained  to  a  high  stage  of  civilization,  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  because 
their  culture  had  been  the  possession  of  a  single  class, 
while  the  masses  had  remained  strangers  to  it.  As  a 
result,  when  the  barbarians  conquered  the  ancient  civil- 
ized nations,  the  educated  few  could  not  preserve  their 
culture;  and  so  the  whole  people  lapsed  into  a  state  of 
despondence  and  apathy.  They  declined  spiritually  and 
morally;  they  became  decrepit,  until  they  disappeared 
altogether. 

The  Jewish  people,  on  the  other  hand,  had  spiritual 
leaders  who  strained  every  effort  to  instill  Jewish  culture 
in  the  masses  and  to  cultivate  a  finer  spirit  in  the  nation. 
Consequently  the  Jew  did  not  despair  even  when  visited 
by  the  greatest  national  calamity;  on  the  contrary,  every 
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misfortune  served  only  to  steel  him  for  the  struggle  for 
existence,  every  catastrophe  stirred  up  his  whole  being 
and  called  forth  all  his  spiritual  energies. 

These  spiritual  energies  the  Jew  drew  from  his  Torah 
and  religion.  The  Jew  went  into  exile  with  a  strong, 
free  spirit;  and  as  time  went  on,  his  spirit  grew  ever 
stronger.  The  Jew's  heart  was  always  full  of  the  finest 
sentiments,  and  his  head  of  the  loftiest  thoughts.  His 
whole  life  became  one  of  study  and  reflection.  Even  in 
time  of  the  worst  persecutions  the  Jew  devoted  a  great 
part  of  his  life  to  study  and  good  works.  Studying  the 
Torah  and  doing  good  deeds  were  his  aim  in  life,  and 
this  gave  him  the  strength  not  only  to  survive,  but  to 
live  a  life  full  of  ideals,  aspirations,  and  hopes.  When 
the  whole  world  became  a  prison  for  the  Jew,  and  all 
seemed  so  dark,  he  found  in  the  Torah  fairer  w^orlds  all 
resplendent  with  light,  whence  he  drew  his  hope  for  and 
firm  belief  in  a  brighter  future.  The  Jew  was  confined 
in  foul  ghettos,  but  he  always  aspired  to  cleanliness  and 
holiness;  he  was  forced  to  wear  upon  his  garments  the 
yellow  badge  of  shame,  but  his  heart  was  full  of  noble 
pride,  for  he  realized  that  he  bore  within  him  finer  ideas 
and  aspirations  than  his  tormentors.  The  Jew  bowed 
his  head  and  bent  his  back  to  his  oppressors,  but  he  did 
not  bend  his  soul,  and  his  spirit  remained  independent 
and  invincible. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Diaspora  Jew  came  to  live  a  pro- 
foundly spiritual  and  heroic  life,  a  life  which  was  higher 
and  finer  than  that  of  his  enemies.  And  these  spiritual 
qualities  and  moral  life  gave  him  the  strength  to  endure 
his  terrible  sufferings;  nay,  all  these  persecutions  were 
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merely  the  crucible  in  which  the  soul  of  the  Jew  was 
made  stronger,  purer,  and  finer. 

Inexhaustible  is  the  wellspring  called  Judaism  from 
which  we  draw  our  vitality.  It  is  a  stream  which  flows 
silently  but  irresistibly  all  through  history  and  benefits 
not  only  us  but  all  mankind. 

3.  Jewish  Optimism — Our  preservation  and  survival 
was  greatly  aided  by  the  Jew's  optimistic  view  of  life. 
As  you  know,  there  are  optimistic  men  who  see  the 
bright  side  of  everything,  who  love  life  and  are  always 
hopeful ;  and  there  are  pessimists  who  see  only  the  dark 
side  of  things,  hate  life,  and  always  look  for  the  worst. 

Max  Nordau  says  that  all  pessimists  are  spiritually 
sick,  and  that  a  healthy,  normal  person  is  naturally 
optimistic.^ 

Dr.  Schmarya  Levin  says  that  the  pessimists  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  human  progress,  that  they  are  devoid 
of  creative  energy.  The  pessimist  breaks  the  link  be- 
tween our  wish  and  our  ability  to  realize  the  wish.^ 

The  Hindu,  under  the  influence  of  the  physical  condi- 
tions in  India,  where  overwhelming  natural  phenomena 
and  cataclysms  occur  constantly,  came  to  view  the  world 
with  fear  and  awe.  He  saw  that  he  was  helpless  against 
nature  and  became  pessimistic.  There  arose  the  doctrine 
of  the  Brahmins — namely,  that  the  world  had  been  cre- 
ated by  mistake,  that  the  gods  had  failed  in  that  they 
created  a  world  full  of  evil  and  suflfering.  Then  came 
Buddha,  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  who  was  filled  with 
deep  sorrow  and  pity  for  all,  and  he  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  everything  in  the  world  was  an  idle  fancy, 

.11  .y  ,j>j^n3  .1  Di3-in  ,D^D3mQ  ,'<n-isj  dpsd    (i 
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that  life  was  a  never- failing  source  of  misery,  and  that 
deliverance  from  life's  sorrows  and  ills  would  come  only 
once  man  destroyed  his  will  to  live.  All  that  was  needed 
was  for  him  to  purify  his  soul  until  he  achieved  self- 
annihilation.  As  a  result  of  such  pessimism,  the  Hindus 
have  remained  in  a  semi-barbarous  state. 

The  other  nations  of  antiquity  held  to  the  opposite 
belief — namely,  that  as  long  as  a  man  is  alive,  he  ought 
to  enjoy  himself ;  and  their  addiction  to  bodily  pleasures 
proved  their  undoing. 

Next  came  Christianity,  which  teaches  that  man  should 
take  no  thought  for  his  bodily  needs  but  think  only  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.^  The  New  Testament  declares: 
**Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him."^  This  doctrine  has  led  to  it,  that 
many  devout  men  and  women  renounce  the  natural  life 
of  a  human  being  and  pass  their  Hves  in  seclusion  from 
the  world. 

The  Jewish  people  has  avoided  both  of  these  extremes. 
It  has  escaped  pessimism  because  the  spirit  of  our  Torah 
is  a  bright  and  cheerful  one.  In  its  account  of  the  Cre- 
ation, the  Bible  tells  us :  "And  God  saw  every  thing  that 
he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good."  ^  Human 
life  is  valued  very  highly  in  our  Torah.  God  says  to 
the  Jew:  *'See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  Hfe  and 
good."^  As  a  reward  for  good  conduct  the  Torah  prom- 
ises a  long  life.7  The  laws,  we  are  told,  were  given 
that  man  might  live  by  them.^ 


3)  Matthew,   6:25-35.  6)   Deuteronomy,   30:15. 

4)  I  John,   2:15.  7)   Ibid..  5:16. 

5)  Genesis,    1:31.  8)   Leviticus,  18:5. 
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Our  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  also  aware  of  life's 
sorrows  and  man's  suffering,  but  they  did  not  on  that 
account  become  pessimistic.  They  protested,  they  remon- 
strated with  God,  but  their  protest  was  the  product  of 
a  keen  moral  sense;  they  demanded  justice  of  God. 
Abraham  asks :  "Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
justly?"^  Jeremiah  says:  **Right  wouldst  thou  be,  O 
Lord,  were  I  to  contend  with  thee;  yet  will  I  reason 
with  thee:  Wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the  wicked  pros- 
per ?"io  They  asked  for  the  reason,  but  they  never 
doubted  God's  justice.  And  so  the  Jew  has  come  to 
believe  that  God  governs  the  world  justly  and  mercifully, 
but  that  there  are  many  phenomena  which  are  beyond 
man's  understanding.  The  Jew  realizes  that  there  is 
neither  absolute  good  nor  absolute  evil.  The  thing  that 
seems  good  to  man  contains  some  evil,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  everything  evil  there  is  some  good;  hence  if 
we  fall  upon  evil  days,  we  must  not  grow  despondent 
but  have  courage  and  patience  to  endure  the  bad  and 
hope  for  better  times.  The  Jew  knows  that  life  is  full 
of  grief  and  pain,  and  that  he  nevertheless  ought  to 
cherish  the  life  God  has  given  him,  because  besides 
troubles  there  are  also  rare  delights,  especially  spiritual 
delights,  for  the  sake  of  which  life  is  worth  living. 

But  neither  does  the  Jew  believe  that  man  should  only 
seek  to  snatch  as  much  physical  enjoyment  from  life  as 
possible.  He  holds  that  a  man  ought  to  enjoy  himself, 
that  he  ought  not  to  forego  life's  pleasures,  provided  he 
does  everything  in  moderation.  He  must  not  neglect  the 
body,  nor  overlook  the  spirit. 

9)  Genesis,  18:25. 
10)  Jeremiah,  12:1. 
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A  staunch  belief  in  God's  justice  and  a  love  of  life 
colored  by  a  religious  outlook  have  made  an  optimist  of 
the  Jew.  The  Jew's  optimism  is  a  profound  view  of  life 
based  on  faith  and  reason. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

Despair  and  Hope 
The  Hanucah  Lights  Go  Out.  —  Isaiah's  Prophecy. 
The  eighth  night  of  Hanucah. 

1.  The  Hanucah  Lights  Go  Out — I  have  lit  the  eight 
Hanucah  candles  and  remain  alone  in  the  room.  I 
watch  the  candles  go  out.  The  weaker  ones  go  out 
sooner,  the  stronger  ones  resist  extinction.  Their  flames 
flicker  up,  then  die  down.  Light  and  darkness  are 
wrestling.  Another  moment  passes,  and  the  room  grows 
dark.  The  gloom  penetrates  my  soul,  and  my  heart  is 
weighed  down  by  depressing  thoughts.  I  ask  myself: 
"Are  not  the  Hanucah  lights  extinguished  forever  ?  Will 
the  younger  generation  possess  sufficient  power  of  re- 
sistance to  endure  persecution?  Will  my  grandchildren, 
too,  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Hanucah  lights? 
Will  these  lights  illumine  the  way  of  our  young  so  that 
they  may  see  and  know  whither  they  are  going?  Can 
it  be  the  irony  of  cruel  fate  that  after  two  thousand 
years  of  unparalleled  suffering  and  heroic  resistance,  all 
is  to  be  lost? 

My  head  hangs  heavy;  my  aged  eyes,  wet  with  tears, 
close,  and  I  see  a  terrible  vision :  An  old,  miserable,  ema- 
ciated woman,  with  waxen  face  and  bent  back,  clad  in 
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rags,  with  a  bundle  on  her  lacerated  shoulders  and  a 
wandering  stick  in  her  hand.  Driven  out  of  one  country, 
barred  from  another,  hungry,  weak,  ragged  and  barefoot, 
she  drops  to  the  ground  all  exhausted. 

Amid  the  dust  and  dirt  I  recognize  her.  Is  it  not 
thou,  O  Daughter  of  Zion?  Is  it  not  thou,  O  Princess 
of  the  East  ?  Thou,  the  mother  of  Moses,  of  the  proph- 
ets, of  the  Maccabees,  and,  so  it  is  said,  also  of  Jesus? 
And  is  this  thy  reward  for  all  the  priceless  gifts  thou 
hast  given  to  the  world? 

2.  Isaiah's  Prophecy — Silence  and  dusk  reign  in  my 
room,  and  doubt  and  despair  fill  my  sorrowing  heart; 
but  all  at  once  there  rings  forth  in  my  soul  the  godlike 
voice  of  our  immortal  prophet  Isaiah.  I  hear  the  divine 
words:  "Shake  thyself  from  the  dust;  arise,  and  sit 
down,  O  Jerusalem ;  loose  thyself  from  the  bands  of  thy 
neck,  O  captive  daughter  of  Zion."^  ....  "Whereas 
thou  hast  been  forsaken  and  hated.  .  .  I  will  make  thee 
an  eternal  excellency,  a  joy  of  many  generations  .  .  . 
and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended."^ 

I  feel  as  though  a  heavy  stone  had  rolled  off  my  heart. 
A  divine  ray  has  penetrated  and  illumined  my  soul.  The 
visions  of  all  our  prophets  have  blended  into  one  great 
vision,  and  I  behold  a  tall,  strong,  beautiful  woman. 
Her  face  beams  with  a  heavenly  light  and  her  eyes  glow 
like  two  brilliant  suns.  It  is  the  old  yet  ever  young 
daughter  of  Zion,  with  the  charming  modesty  of  age, 
and  the  vitality,  zest  and  energy  of  youth. 

Fair  art  thou,  old  yet  ever  youthful,  O  Daughter  of 
Zion.    Thou  art  old  in  years  and  experience,  but  young 

1)  Isaiah,  52:2. 

2)  Ibid.,  60:15-20. 
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in  spirit  and  hope.  Not  in  vain  have  our  Hanucah  lights 
burned  these  two  thousand  years  and  more.  They  have 
infused  youth  and  vigor  in  us ;  they  have  always  renewed 
in  us  the  blood  of  the  Maccabees,  the  blood  of  those 
heroes  who  taught  us  to  suffer  and  endure  every  mis- 
fortune and  to  continue  the  struggle  for  our  existence, 
until  that  happy  day  shall  dawn  upon  all  mankind  which 
our  prophets  have  foretold. 


PURIM  AND  OTHER 
MEMORIAL  DAYS 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

The  Story  of  Purim 

The  Book  of  Esther.  —  Purim  as  a  Popular  Festival. 

1.  The  Book  of  Esther— The  Book  of  Esther,  which 
forms  part  of  the  Bible,  tells  of  an  event  which  occurred 
some  2,300  years  ago,  during  the  time  of  the  Second 
Temple,  when  part  of  the  Jews  were  living  in  countries 
which  then  belonged  to  Persia. 

The  Persian  king  Ahasuerus  had  among  his  many- 
wives  a  beautiful  young  Jewess  named  Esther,  who  did 
not  make  known  her  people  nor  her  kindred.  We  are 
further  told  that  the  king  promoted  a  man  named  Haman 
and  set  him  above  all  his  servants  and  officers.  And  the 
king  commanded  all  to  bow  down  and  prostrate  them- 
selves before  Haman..  Now  there  also  lived  in  Shusan, 
the  capital  city,  a  Jew  called  Mordecai,  who  was  Esther's 
cousin  and  guardian,  and  evidently  a  man  of  high  stand- 
ing, since  he  had  access  to  the  royal  court.  And  Mor- 
decai refused  to  bow  down  or  prostrate  himself  before 
Haman ;  and  when  the  king's  servants  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  do  so,  he  answered  that  it  was  because  he  was 
a  Jew.  When  Haman  heard  of  it,  he  was  furious  and 
resolved  to  exterminate  all  the  Jews.  Accordingly,  he 
came  to  the  king  and  said:  'There  is  a  certain  people 
scattered  abroad  and  dispersed  among  the  peoples  in  all 
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the  provinces  of  thy  kingdom ;  and  their  laws  are  diverse 
from  those  of  every  people ;  neither  keep  they  the  king's 
laws;  therefore  it  profiteth  not  the  king  to  suffer  them. 
If  it  please  the  king,  let  it  be  written  that  they  be  des- 
troyed." And  the  king  issued  a  decree  commanding  the 
Persians  **to  destroy,  to  slay,  and  cause  to  perish,  all 
Jews,  both  young  and  old,  little  children  and  women, 
even  upon  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  twelfth  month,  which 
is  the  month  of  Adar,  and  to  take  the  spoil  of  them  for 
a  prey." 

When  Mordecai  learned  about  it,  he  rent  his  clothes 
and  wailed  bitterly.  He  informed  Esther  about  it  and 
implored  her  to  intercede  with  the  king  on  behalf  of 
her  people.  "Think  not  to  thyself,"  he  told  her,  "that 
thou  shalt  escape  in  the  king's  house,  more  than  all  the 
Jews."  Her  Jewish  heart  awakened  in  Esther;  she  re- 
quested all  Jews  to  fast  three  days,  and  she  also  fasted. 
Then  she  appeared  before  the  king  and  invited  him  and 
Haman  to  come  to  a  banquet  she  had  prepared  for  them. 
Haman  felt  veiy  proud  because  of  the  invitation,  but 
when  he  met  Mordecai  in  the  king's  gate  and  the  latter 
did  not  make  obeisance  to  him,  he  was  very  angry  and 
decided  to  ask  the  king  for  permission  to  hang  Mordecai. 
And  so  confident  was  he  of  the  king's  assent,  that  he 
caused  a  high  gallows  to  be  erected  upon  which  Mordecai 
was  to  be  hanged. 

It  happened  that  that  very  night  the  king  was  restless 
and  could  not  fall  asleep.  He  commanded  that  the  official 
chronicles  be  read  to  him,  and  it  was  found  written 
therein  how  Mordecai  had  once  saved  the  king's  life. 
Thereupon  the  king  sent   for  Haman  and  asked  him : 
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^What  shall  be  done  unto  the  man  whom  the  king  de- 
lighteth  to  honor?"  Haman  thought  to  himself:  "Whom 
would  the  king  delight  to  honor  besides  myself?"  Ac- 
cordingly he  answered:  "Let  the  man  whom  the  king 
wishes  to  honor  be  arrayed  in  royal  apparel  and  placed 
upon  the  king's  horse,  and  let  one  of  the  king's  most 
noble  princes  lead  the  man  through  the  streets  of  the 
city  and  proclaim:  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man 
whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honor'."  Whereupon  the 
king  said  to  Haman:  "Make  haste,  and  take  the  apparel 
and  the  horse,  as  thou  hast  said,  and  do  even  so  to  Mor- 
decai  the  Jew.  ...  let  nothing  fail  of  all  that  thou  hast 
said."  Haman  had  to  do  all  this,  then  he  went  home 
very  much  disheartened.  Soon  the  king's  chamberlains 
came  and  summoned  him  to  another  banquet  given  by 
Queen  Esther. 

During  the  banquet  the  king  said  to  the  queen :  "What- 
ever thy  petition,  it  shall  be  granted  thee,  and  whatever 
thy  request,  it  shall  be  performed."  Then  Esther  said 
to  the  king:  "If  I  have  found  favor  in  thy  sight,  O  king 
...  let  my  life  be  given  me  at  my  petition,  and  my 
people  at  my  request;  for  we  are  all  sold,  I  and  my 
people,  to  be  destroyed."  The  king  asked:  'Who  is  he 
.  .  .  that  durst  presume  in  his  heart  to  do  so?"  And 
Esther  answered:  "An  adversary  and  an  enemy,  even 
this  wicked  Haman."  The  king  was  filled  with  anger 
and  ordered  Haman  to  be  hanged  on  the  gallows  which 
the  latter  had  prepared  for  Mordecai.  And  swift  riders 
were  dispatched  post  haste  to  the  governors  of  all  the 
provinces  with  letters  from  the  king  reversing  the  decree 
concerning  the  Jews  and  authorizing  the  latter  "to  gather 
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themselves  together  .  .  .  and  ...  to  destroy  ...  all  the 
forces  .  .  .  that  would  assault  them."  Many  from  among 
the  peoples  of  the  land,  we  are  told,  "became  Jews;  for 
the  fear  of  the  Jews  v/as  fallen  upon  them.*'  Mordecai 
became  viceroy  and  chief  of  his  people,  and  he  did  much 
for  his  brethren. 

In  commemoration  of  their  miraculous  deliverance, 
the  Jews  celebrate  the  fourteenth  of  Adar.  The  day  is 
called  Purim.  The  name  comes  from  the  Hebrew  word 
pur,  meaning  lot,  for  Haman  had  cast  lots  in  order  to 
determine  the  day  on  which  the  Jews  were  to  be  des- 
troyed. 

2.  Purim  as  a  Popular  Festival — It  is  said  that  Purim 
is  not  a  holiday  since  Hallel  (the  name  given  in  the 
Jewish  prayerbook  to  Psalms  113-118)  is  not  recited  on 
that  day,  and  one  may  work  on  it;  nevertheless  Purim 
has  always  been  marked  by  general  merriment  and  ela- 
tion. To  be  sure,  no  sense  of  holiness  attaches  to  it; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  truly  popular,  intimate,  and 
simple  in  character.  The  story  is  typical  of  the  whole 
history  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  Diaspora,  a  story 
which  has  repeated  itself  again  and  again.  A  stupid, 
profligate  king  falls  under  the  influence  of  an  anti-Semite, 
and  the  whole  Jewish  people  is  placed  in  jeopardy.  It 
happens  quite  often  that  some  Haman,  who  has  a  grudge 
against  an  individual  Jew,  seeks  to  revenge  himself  on 
all  the  Jews.  And  the  homeless  Jewish  people  is  unable 
to  help  itself.  The  Jews  fast  and  pray,  send  special 
pleaders  to  intercede  for  them  in  influential  quarters, 
and  wait  for  a  miracle  to  happen.  And  lo!  a  miracle 
does  happen.    And  because  the  Jew  is  confident  that  he 
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will  outlive  all  Hamans  as  he  outlived  the  first  one, 
Purim  has  become  a  popular  festival,  not  only  as  a 
memorial  of  some  historic  event,  but  of  an  almost  daily 
occurrence.  More  than  two  thousand  years  have  passed 
since  the  first  Haman;  political,  social,  and  economic 
changes  have  taken  place;  people  talk  of  humanitarian- 
ism,  of  the  brotherhood  of  man;  yet  Jew-hatred  has 
increased.  Everything  that  is  barbaric,  inhuman,  and 
brutal  is  employed  against  the  Jew;  but  the  Jew  is  full 
of  faith  and  hope  and  laughs  at  his  enemies.  The  Old 
World  Jew,  in  particular,  was  merry  and  frolicsome  on 
Purim.  He  would  dress  up  as  a  "Purim  player"  and 
make  a  comedy  out  of  a  tragedy.  At  the  same  time  he 
manifested  his  goodness  of  heart  and  Jewish  generosity. 
Gifts  were  given  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  contributions  to 
all  kinds  of  societies.  And  of  societies  there  was  always 
an  abundance  among  Jews :  societies  to  support  and  pre- 
serve our  spiritual  life,  and  societies  to  help  the  poor 
and  needy. 

CHAPTER  XXXV 

Anti-Semitism 

Judophohia    in    Antiquity.   —   Christian    Hostility.   —   German 

Anti-Semitism.  —  The  Present  World-Wide  Wave  of  Anti" 

Semitism.  —   What    We    Ought    to    Do    About    It. 

1.  Judophobia  in  Antiquity — In  ancient  times  we 
were  hated  first  of  all  on  account  of  our  religion.  In 
the  heathen  nations  we  -aroused  hostility  and  fear  be- 
cause we  believed  in  a  God  that  has  neither  form  nor 
body.    In  the  second  place,  the  Jewish  view  of  life  filled 
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these  nations  with  hatred  and  disgust.  While  in  the 
Graeco-Roman  world  it  was  held  that  life  should  be 
rich  in  thrilling  experiences  based  on  physical  prowess, 
that  man's  greatest  enjoyment  was  to  be  found  in  fighting 
and  conquering,  and  one  risked  his  life  for  the  mere  fun 
of  it ;  the  Jew  placed  the  spiritual  in  life  above  the  ma- 
terial, and  regarded  life  as  a  gift  from  God  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  cherish.  Life  was  precious  to  him  under 
all  circumstances,  and  so  he  guarded  against  all  danger, 
for  which  reason  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  looked  down 
upon  the  Jew  and  considered  him  an  inferior  being. 

Dr.  Joseph  Derenbourg  writes :  "While  the  Jews  were 
still  in  their  own  land,  they  were  regarded  with  amaze- 
ment ;  they  were  an  enigma  to  the  other  nations.  When, 
however,  they  were  conquered  and  enslaved  and  yet 
clung  fast  to  their  religion,  the  nations  became  angry  and 
there  arose  a  bitter  hatred  for  the  Jews.'*^ 

2.  Christian  Hostility — Anti- Jewish  sentiments  hare 
been  most  pronounced  in  the  Christian  world.  The 
Church  of  Rome  was  always  afraid  of  Judaism  and  the 
Jewish  Bible.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  Christians 
who  penetrated  our  Torah  more  deeply  soon  broke  away 
from  the  Catholic  Church.  Again,  the  Christian  rulers, 
who  wished  for  all  their  subjects  to  have  one  and  the 
same  religion  in  order  to  strengthen  their  rule,  hated  the 
Jew  because  he  alone  persisted  in  holding  on  to  his  own 
faith.  In  addition,  these  rulers  hated  the  Jew  for  his 
revolutionary  spirit.  Jews  have  fought  in  every  battle 
for  freedom.    Finally,  the  hatred  of  the  ignorant  masses 
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was  partly  inspired  by  the  story  of  the  killing  of  Jesus, 
of  which  we  were  not  guilty. ^ 

In  an  article  on  "The  Roots  of  Anti-Semitism,"  which 
appeared  some  years  ago  in  The  Nation,  Horace  M. 
Kallen,  the  well-known  American  Jewish  philosopher 
and  author,  expressed  himself  substantially  as  follows: 

^'Anti-Semitism  is  an  organic  part  of  Christianity. 
From  his  childhood  on,  the  Christian  is  told  that  the 
Jews  killed  Christ,  and  that  by  refusing  to  recognize 
Christ  they  drew  upon  themselves  God's  wrath.  Thus 
the  Christian  comes  to  believe  that  God  Himself  sanc- 
tions the  persecution  of  the  Jew." 

Another  reason  for  the  anti- Jewish  sentiment  among 
die  common  people  is  that  those  who  are  persecuted  and 
oppressed  and  on  a  low  cultural  level  always  like  to 
avenge  themselves  on  those  who  are  weaker  and  more 
oppressed  than  they.  As  the  Jew  has  ever  been  the 
weakest  of  all,  he  has  always  suffered  most  of  any 
oppressed  people.  Besides  the  foregoing  reasons,  there 
is  a  psychological  one — namely,  the  base  instinct  which 
prompts  men  to  hate  a  stranger ;  and  in  the  Diaspora  we 
are  everywhere  regarded  as  strangers.  For  all  these 
reasons,  hatred  of  the  Jew  has  become  deeply  rooted  in 
the  hearts  of  all  nations.  It  has  become  a  mental  disease 
which  is  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another. 

Alexander  Susskind  Rabinowitz  finds  after  a  study  of 
the  novels  of  Ivan  Turgenev  that  Jew-hatred  is  implanted 
in  the  heart  of  every  character,  for  no  apparent  reason; 
and  upon  the  slightest  occasion,  at  the  most  senseless 
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suspicion,  it  breaks  out  most  virulently  and  expresses 
itself  in  the  cruelest  manner.^ 

Even  in  the  free  countries,  where  the  Jew  theoretically 
enjoys  equal  rights,  he  remains  an  aUen,  a  pariah.  Even 
the  better  elements  merely  tolerate  him.  To  be  sure, 
they  will  do  him  no  harm,  but  they  find  it  impossible  to 
treat  him  as  their  equal,  because  they  do  not  understand 
the  Jew:  his  spirit,  his  psychology,  is  incomprehensible 
to  them.  They  are  prejudiced  against  him ;  they  see  only 
the  Jew's  shortcomings;  but  his  spirit,  his  ideals  and 
noble  aspirations  escape  them. 

And  it  is  a  fact  that  whenever  there  is  a  state  of  unrest 
in  any  country,  whenever  a  crisis  occurs  or  some  sudden 
upheaval  in  its  political  or  economic  life,  we  Jews  are 
the  scapegoat. 

3.  German  Anti-Semitism — Modern  anti-Semitism 
had  its  origin  in  Germany.  The  emancipation  of  the 
Jews  in  that  country  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 
Their  successes  aroused  the  envy  of  the  Christians,  who 
set  up  a  loud  outcry  that  the  Jew  v/as  everywhere  gaining 
the  upper  hand,  that  he  was  seeking  to  get  control  of 
everything,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  restrict 
his  rights  and  exclude  him  from  many  occupations  and 
professions.  And  this  anti-Semitism  made  headway  not 
only  among  the  hide-bound  reactionaries,  but  even  among 
the  progressive  elements.  The  progressives  feared  that 
Jewish  culture  would  supplant  their  culture;  that  the 
spiritual  tendencies  of  Judaism  might  sweep  the  world; 
that   the  Jewish   sense   of   justice   and   human   equality 
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might  wipe  out  the  coarse  egotism,  the  blatant  chauvinism 
which  makes  every  nation  imagine  that  it  is  the  flower 
of  creation  and  therefore  entitled  to  lord  it  over  all  other 
nations.  Thus  it  was  that  the  ranks  of  the  anti-Semites 
were  reen forced  by  scholars  and  ^'scientific"  anti-Semit- 
ism arose.  They  formulated  a  new  theory  which  holds 
that  the  Semitic  peoples  are  inferior  to  the  Aryans,  that 
of  all  the  Semites  the  Jews  are  the  worst  and  constitute 
a  menace  to  all  nations. 

4.  The  Present  World-Wide  Wave  of  Anti-Semitism 

—Following  the  World  War  (1914-1918),  anti-Semitism 
became  a  universal  phenomenon.  It  swept  over  all  coun- 
tries. In  every  one  of  them  it  has  become  a  nation-wide 
movement  with  zealous  followers,  shrewd  leaders,  and  a 
strong  organization.  Nations  ordinarily  hostile  to  one 
another  have  tmited  in  a  common  war  upon  the  Jews. 

Various  reasons  are  assigned  as  to  why  anti-Semitism 
has  become  so  rampant  now.  Some  say  that  it  is  due 
to  the  brutalization  of  the  spirit  of  men  brought  about 
by  the  war.  The  beast  in  man  has  broken  away  from 
the  leash  and  is  now  indulging  in  a  Saturnalia.  As 
usual,  the  first  to  be  hit  are  the  homeless  and  defense- 
less, and  we  Jews  are  both.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  terrible  anti-Semitism  now 
prevalent  is  the  result  of  a  bitter  struggle  between  reac- 
tion and  progress.  Mankind  is  passing  through  a  stormy 
period  of  revolution;  all  established  values  are  being 
questioned  and  revaluated,  and  a  decisive  battle  is  going 
on  about  national,  social,  and  general  cultural  issues. 
To-day  nationalism  has  in  every  country  become  a  chau- 
vinistic and  reactionary  movement;  and  since  we  Jews 
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are  everywhere  aliens,  we  are  the  first  to  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  ultranationalists.  Another  question  that  has 
convulsed  the  world  is  socialism,  which  has  begun  to 
pass  from  the  realm  of  theory  to  that  of  practice.  The 
capitalists  have  become  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Jew 
because  he  is  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  who  are  fighting 
to  change  our  social  order.  Besides  these  nationalist  and 
socialist  tendencies,  every  country  has  its  imperialists 
who  are  bent  on  world  dominion.  There  are  militarists 
who  refuse  to  lay  down  the  sword;  there  are  autocrats 
who  lust  for  more  power;  and  there  are  clerics  who  in 
the  name  of  religion  seek  to  defend  and  justify  these 
spirits  of  darkness.  All  these  are  being  combatted  by 
the  progressive  elements,  among  whom  the  Jews  figure 
prominently.  Hence  the  reactionaries  of  all  the  classes 
just  mentioned  are  united  in  a  war  against  the  Jews. 
They  feel  that  they  are  facing  a  hard  struggle  for  their 
very  existence ;  accordingly  they  have  decided  to  crush 
the  Jew  first.  In  the  first  place,  because  he  is  the  weak- 
est of  their  enemies;  in  the  second  place,  because  they 
wish  to  create  the  impression  that  all  the  new  tendencies 
are  entirely  due  to  the  Jews,  that  the  Jew  wants  to 
destroy  everything  and  everybody  in  order  to  become 
sole  master  of  the  earth. 

5.  What  We  Ought  to  Do  About  It— We  must  not 
delude  ourselves  and  remain  blind  or  indifferent  to  the 
anti-Semitic  movement ;  we  must  understand  and  appraise 
at  its  true  value  the  menace  of  the  prevailing  Jew-hatred 
as  a  universal  phenomenon,  as  an  open  and  relentless 
war  against  our  very  existence.  We  must  face  the  hard 
realities  and  take  steps  to  defend  ourselves. 
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To  begin  with,  we  must  strengthen  our  old  defenses. 
We  must  arouse  our  dormant  spiritual  forces  which  have 
always  shielded  us ;  we  must  have  a  great  national  ideal 
to  serve  us  as  a  coat  of  mail  which  the  enemy's  bullets 
shall  be  unable  to  pierce;  we  must  raise  our  youth 
so  that  it  will  be  imbued  with  the  Jewish  spirit ;  we  must 
develop  Jewish  culture  and  disseminate  it  throughout  the 
entire  Jewish  people. 

Second,  we  must  unite.  We  must  create  a  united 
front  of  all  our  forces  in  order  that  together  we  may 
devise  ways  and  means  for  our  defense. 

Third,  we  must  fight  reaction  in  general.  We  must  be 
in  the  front  ranks  of  those  who  are  fighting  every  reac- 
tionary tendency.  Openly  and  proudly  we  ought  to  align 
ourselves  with  all  the  champions  of  progress,  because 
only  through  universal  progress  will  it  be  possible  to 
abolish  the  evils  of  the  present  social  order,  and  then 
only  will  anti-Semitism  begin  little  by  little  to  pass  away. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI 
The  Minor  Holidays 

Lag    Ba-Omer.  —  The    Fifteenth    of   Ab.  •—  The    Fifteenth 

of  Shebat. 

1.  Lag  Ba-Omer — The  Jews  in  Palestine  were  for  the 
most  part  tillers  of  the  soil.  Hence  Jewish  holidays  are 
always  related  to  some  event  in  the  farmer's  life.  Pass- 
over, the  feast  of  our  deliverance  from  Egypt,  falls  at 
a  time  when  grain  grows  ripe  in  Palestine;  and  the 
Torah  ordains  that  of  the  grain  of  the  new  harvest  a 
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certain  measure  called  Onier  be  brought  to  the  priest^  in 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  bounty  He  has  bestowed  upon 
us.  And  the  Torah  further  bids  us  count  fifty  days  from 
the  day  that  the  Omer  is  brought^  and  then  bring  the 
first-fruits.  (See  above,  Chapter  6).  Thus  it  became  a 
tradition  among  the  Jews  to  number  the  days  from  the 
second  day  of  the  Passover  until  Shevuoth.  This  is 
called  sefirah,  from  the  Hebrew  word  sofar,  to  count. 
Lag  Ba-Omer  means  the  thirty-third  day  from  the  time 
the  Omer  was  brought.  In  the  Diaspora  Lag  Ba-Omer 
came  to  be  associated  v/ith  the  Bar  Kokba  uprising 
against  the  Romans  (see  Chapter  28,  Section  5),  in  which 
our  great  sage  R.  Akiba  and  his  pupils  participated.  The 
story  goes,  that  a  plague  broke  out  among  R.  Akiba's 
pupils  and  came  to  an  end  on  Lag  Ba-Omer.  For  this 
reason  the  Jews  in  the  Diaspora  declared  it  a  half-holi- 
day. For  us  youngsters,  however,  it  was  quite  an 
important  holiday.  We  were  excused  from  heder, 
where  we  ordinarily  spent  all  day  studying  the  Torah, 
and  the  teacher  himself  went  with  us  to  the  woods. 
Every  boy  was  armed  with  a  wooden  sword  and  bow, 
and  we  imagined  that  we  were  the  crack  troops  of  Bar 
Kokba's  army  and  were  going  to  set  our  country  free. 

2.  The  Fifteenth  of  Ab — Among  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine the  Fifteenth  of  Ab  was  a  charming  festival  of  the 
people.  The  Talmud  tells  us  that  it  was  a  great  day  for 
the  Jewish  youth. ^  Jewish  girls,  both  rich  and  poor, 
dressed  in  white  garments  of  the  same  material,  in  order 
not  to  arouse  one  another's  envy,  and  went  to  the  vine- 
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yards  together  with  the  young  men,  and  there  matches 
were  made.  Apparently  our  leaders  had  a  double  object 
in  this :  first,  to  discourage  celibacy  among  the  Jews ;  sec- 
ond, to  prevent  wealth  from  playing  any  part  in  the 
making  of  matrimonial  matches.'^  Of  this  holiday  there 
lingers  only  a  faint  memory  in  the  Diaspora. 

3.  The  Fifteenth  of  Shebat — The  Torah  ordains  that 
a  tithe  of  the  grain  and  fruit  raised  be  given  to  the  Lev- 
ites  for  their  services  in  the  House  of  God.^  The  Talmud 
says  that  the  fifteenth  day  of  Shebat  is  the  New  Years  of 
the  fruit  trees,  and  that  one  should  not  give  tithes  of  the 
fruits  which  ripened  before  the  fifteenth  of  Shebat  for 
the  fruits  which  ripened  afterwards,  because  tithes  must 
be  given  each  year  out  of  that  year's  crop.  The  Diaspora 
Jew,  though  confined  in  ghettos  and  away  from  fields 
and  orchards,  did  not  forget  the  old  time  New  Years  of 
the  Trees  which  flourished  in  our  unforgotten  land.  We 
youngsters,  heder  boys,  would  bring  money  to  heder, 
some  more  some  less,  and  pooling  our  resources  together 
buy  such  fruits  as  we  believed  came  from  Palestine.  We 
eat  the  hard,  sweet  Johnnie  Bread,  and  our  teacher  tells 
us  that  in  Palestine  they  feed  it  to  goats;  we  eat  figs 
and  remember  the  fig  leaves  of  which  Adam  and  Eve 
made  girdles  to  cover  their  nakedness;  and  now  we  open 
a  pomegranate  and  our  teacher  assures  us  that  there  are 
613  seeds  in  a  pomegranate,  corresponding  to  the  num- 
ber of  commandments  which  Jews  observe.  We  eat  the 
fruit  and  in  our  young  minds  are  transported  to  the  Holy 
Land. 


5)  Numbers,  18:21..  .86  ,niKDn  ,r^JDn  »1DP     (4 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 
Fast  Days 

The  Fast  of  GedaUah.  —  The  Fast  of  Esther.  —  The  Tenth  of 
Tebet.  —  The  Seventeenth  of  Tammuz.  —  The  Ninth  of  Ab. 

1.  The  Fast  of  Gedaliah — After  the  Jews  were  de- 
feated by  the  Babylonians  (586  B.  C.)  and  exiled  to 
Babylonia,  part  of  them  remained  in  Palestine,  and  the 
king  of  Babylonia  appointed  the  Jew  Gedaliah  governor 
of  the  land.  Presently  a  Jew  named  Ishmael,  one  of  the 
Jewish  royal  family,  came  and  slew  Gedaliah,^  and  as  a 
result  the  plight  of  the  Jews  grew  still  worse.  As  this 
happened  in  the  month  of  Tishri,  the  day  following  Rosh 
Hashanah  has  been  set  aside  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
praying  in  memory  of  Gedaliah. 

2.  TTie  Fast  of  Esther — The  thirteenth  of  Adar,  the 
day  preceding  Purim,  is  known  as  the  Fast  of  Esther, 
to  commemorate  the  time  when  Queen  Esther  and  all 
the  Jews  fasted  and  prayed  to  God  to  frustrate  Haman's 
nefarious  plan  to  exterminate  all  the  Jews.  (See  above, 
Chapter  34.) 

3.  The  Tenth  of  Tebet— On  the  tenth  day  of  Tebet 
Jews  fast  and  recite  selihot  because  on  that  day  twenty- 
five  centuries  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  first  Temple,  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, king  of  Babylon,  laid  siege  on  Jerusalem.^ 
The  food  supplies  gave  out,  people  dropped  in  the  streets 
from  hunger  and  disease,  and  the  starved  and  exhausted 
warriors  of  Judah  were  unable  to  defend  the  forts  any 
longer. 


1)  II  Kings,  25:25. 

2)  II  Kings,  25:1. 
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4.  The  Seventeenth  of  Tammuz — ^We  fast  on  the  sev- 
enteenth day  of  Tammuz  because  on  that  day  the  Baby- 
lonians effected  a  breach  in  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  broke 
into  the  city  and  commenced  a  horrible  massacre.^  With 
unrelenting  cruelty  men,  women  and  children  were  put 
to  the  sword.  The  enemy  carried  off  all  the  treasures 
and  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple.  King  Zedekiah  and 
his  sons  were  taken  prisoners  and  brought  before  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  gave  orders  that  Zedekiah's  sons  be 
slain  before  the  eyes  of  the  father.  As  for  Zedekiah 
himself,  they  put  out  his  eyes,  "bound  him  in  fetters, 
and  carried  him  to  Babylon." 

5.  The  Ninth  of  Ab-^ — The  Ninth  of  Ab  is  our  national 
day  of  mourning.  On  this  day  the  Babylonians  burnt 
the  first  Temple,"*  which  King  Solomon  had  built  410 
years  before,  and  the  best  elements  of  the  Jewish  people 
were  exiled  to  Babylon.  (See  above,  Chapter  12.)  And 
on  this  day  656  years  later  the  Romans  destroyed  the 
second  Temple,^  and  our  long  exile  commenced.  (See 
above,  Chapter  28.) 

We  have  been  in  exile  some  nineteen  hundred  years 
now,  yet  we  have  not  forgotten  the  land  of  our  fathers. 
Every  year,  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  Jews  live, 
they  all  assemble  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab. 
Men  and  women,  old  and  young,  mourn  the  loss  of  our 
dearly  loved  homeland. 

Even  as  a  child  I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  Ninth  of 
Ab.  On  the  eve  of  the  Ninth  of  Ab  the  synagogue  is 
kept  in  semi-darkness,  the  Ark  of  the  Law  is  stripped 

3)  Jeremiah,  39:2  and  52:6. 

4)  11  Kings,  25:8. 
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of  its  ornamental  curtain,  and  all  sit  on  the  ground  with 
bowed  heads.  The  cantor  seats  himself  on  the  floor  and 
begins  to  chant  Lamentations  in  the  traditional  mournful 
manner.  All  listen  and  weep,  and  I  weep  too.  On  the 
morrow,  when  kinot  (prayers  of  lamentation)  are  recited 
by  the  congregation,  tears  flow  in  streams.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  tears  one  sheds  over  some  beloved  dead, 
but  tears  of  a  longing  soul  which  hopes  to  recover  what 
it  has  lost.  The  Jew  has  longed  for  Zion  as  a  faithful 
son  longs  for  his  dear  old  mother. 


THE  ETERNAL  WANDERER 
IN  ALL  LANDS 


My  dear  grandchildren,  I  believe  that  having 
read  this  hook  thus  far,  there  has  awakened  in 
you  a  desire  to  learn  all  of  Jewish  history,  and 
that  you  will  make  every  effort  to  gratify  this 
desire.  But  until  you  make  a  study  of  the  whole 
of  our  wonderful  history,  I  will  give  you  here  a 
brief  account  of  the  adventures  of  the  Jews  of  all 
lands  from  the  time  we  became  a  nation  to  the 
present. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 
The  Jews  in  Palestine 

The  First  Years  After  the  Destruction  of  the  Temple.  —  In  the 

Middle  Ages.  —  Under  Turkish  Rule.  —  The  Rebirth 

of  Our  Homeland. 

1.  The  First  Years  After  the  Destruction  of  the 
Temple — The  history  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  was  re- 
lated to  you  above  in  Chapters  11,  12,  27  and  28. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  second 
Temple  (70  C.  E.),  a  majority  of  the  Jews  were  driven 
into  exile.  Only  a  small  number  of  Jews  remained  in 
the  country.  The  Roman  overlords  treated  them  so 
cruelly  that  the  latter  finally  could  endure  it  no  longer 
and  rebelled.  The  uprising  began  during  the  reign  of 
Emperor  Hadrian.  The  great  Jewish  hero  Bar  Kokba 
led  the  fight  against  Rome  for  three  years  (132-135 
C.  E.).  At  one  time  the  Jews  recaptured  all  the  strong- 
holds, expelled  the  Romans,  and  Bar  Kokba  became  the 
ruler  of  Palestine.  Thereupon  Rome  dispatched  a  large 
army  under  the  command  of  the  great  general  Julius 
Severus,  which,  after  fighting  for  a  whole  year,  finally 
defeated  the  Jews.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  perished 
in  this  uprising.  Bar  Kokba  himself  was  slain,  and 
many  Jews  were  taken  captive  and  sold  into  slavery. 
This  was  the  sad  end  of  the  Jews'  last  struggle  for 
national  independence. 
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After  the  rebellion  Emperor  Hadrian  began  to  perse- 
cute the  Jews  in  the  crudest  manner.  Above  all  he  was 
bent  on  stamping  out  the  Jewish  religion.  He  erected  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  in  Jerusalem  on  the  site  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Temple;  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  Jews 
should  not  observe  the  Sabbath  and  holidays,  or  any 
other  commandment,  and  that  no  one  should  study  the 
Torah.  Any  violation  of  this  decree  was  punishable  with 
death.  Many  Jews  perished  as  martyrs  for  our  religion. 
The  Jewish  sages  and  teachers  risked  their  lives  and 
carried  on  their  spiritual  labors. 

The  Jews  were  greatly  impoverished,  and  many  fled 
to  other  lands.  Later  on,  during  the  reign  of  Emperor 
Antonius  Pius  (138-161),  the  condition  of  the  Jews  im- 
proved. He  granted  them  some  measure  of  freedom. 
The  yeshivahs  were  opened  again,  a  Sanhedrin  was 
formed,  and  a  Nasi  (Prince,  the  name  given  to  the  civil 
and  religious  head  of  the  Jewish  population)  was  chosen. 
Out  of  these  yeshivahs  great  teachers  and  scholars  came 
forth,  such  as  R.  Mair,  R.  Simon  ben  Yohai,  and  many 
another. 

In  170  C.  E.,  R.  Judah  became  Nasi.  He  was  a  great 
scholar  and  able  administrator.  He  compiled  and  edited 
the  Mishnah.  (See  above,  Chapter  14.)  In  the  year 
359  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  was  compiled.  In  general, 
the  Jews  at  this  time  made  great  progress  spiritually, 
though  their  material  condition  was  very  precarious. 

2.  In  the  Middle  Ages — In  the  fourth  century  Pales- 
tine came  to  be  under  the  rule  of  the  Eastern  Roman 
Empire,  which,  being  Christian,  began  to  hound  the  Jews 
of  the  Holy  Land.    The  leading  scholars  were  obliged  to 
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emigrate  to  Babylonia,  where  a  new  center  of  Jewish 
learning  had  sprung  up.  But  the  Hght  of  the  Torah  was 
not  wholly  extinguished  in  Palestine.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, the  Midrashim,  Mekilta,  Sifra,  and  Sifre  were  pro- 
duced there,  as  well  as  many  other  important  works 
which  have  furnished  the  Jews  of  the  world  with  some 
of  the  best  spiritual  nourishment. 

In  614  C.  E.  the  Persians  occupied  the  land,  and  the 
Jews  breathed  a  little  more  freely.  The  Byzantine  empire 
regained  the  country  in  628,  but  its  rule  over  Syria  and 
Palestine  came  to  an  end  in  636,  when  the  Arabs  con- 
quered these  countries.  Their  rule  lasted  about  nine 
hundred  years,  and  under  it  the  Jews  were  accorded  full 
rights.  In  general,  they  suffered  less  there  than  in  the 
Christian  countries.  During  this  period  there  were 
Geonim  and  yeshivahs  in  Palestine,  and  many  of  the 
piyyutim  (hymns  recited  on  holidays),  which  were  later 
incorporated  into  our  prayerbook,  were  written  there. 
Only  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  (1095-1248)  did  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  suffer  greatly. 

3.  Under  Turkish  Rule — In  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  Palestine  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  many 
Jews  emigrated  from  Europe  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  the 
next  century  we  already  find  considerable  Jewish  com- 
munities in  Jerusalem,  Safed,  and  Tiberias.  In  the  last 
years  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  first  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Jews  of  Palestine  suffered  from  the 
bigotry  of  the  Moslem  masses  and  the  oppressive  rule 
of  the  petty  autocrats  in  charge  of  the  country,  with  the 
result  that  a  large  numlier  of  them  emigrated.  By  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Jewish  population 
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of  Palestine  was  small  and  poor.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  many  Hasidim  and  Perushim 
(i.e.,  men  who  withdraw  from  everyday  life  and  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  study  and  piety,  being  supported 
by  public  doles  and  private  benevolence)  emigrated  to 
Palestine  from  Europe.  The  Jewish  population  thus  in- 
creased, but  it  was  still  very  poor,  the  great  majority 
living  on  the  contributions  which  the  Jews  of  other  lands 
sent  them. 

In  1834  there  occurred  an  uprising  of  the  semi-bar- 
barous Druses,  who  committed  terrible  excesses  against 
the  Jews.  Many  Jews  were  killed  or  robbed,  and  the 
synagogues  v/ere  burned. 

4.  The  Rebirth  of  Our  Homeland — The  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  to  colonize  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  as  a  result 
the  Jewish  population  began  to  increase. 

The  powerful  nations  who  at  one  time  or  another  ruled 
over  Palestine  have  been  blotted  out,  but  the  Jew,  who 
suffered  most  of  all,  survives.  Outwardly  weak  and 
crushed,  the  Jew  displayed  wonderful  vitality  and  a 
boundless  love  for  the  land  of  his  forefathers,  which  he 
refused  to  leave  under  the  most  trying  conditions,  always 
hoping  for  redemption,  for  a  supernatural  deliverance^ 
It  is  only  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
the  Jews  began  to  strive  for  a  natural  deliverance  by 
means  of  auto-emancipation. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

The  Jews  in  Babylonia 

After   the   Second   Exile.  —  Under    the   Persians.  —  Under 
the  Arabs. 

1.  After  the  Second  Exile — There  were  Jews  in 
Babylonia  ever  since  the  first  exile  (586  B.  C).  When 
the  Jews  returned  to  Palestine  (538  B.  C),  many  of  them 
remained  behind  in  Babylonia.  There  they  lived  in  sepa- 
rate communities  apart  from  the  general  population. 
They  kept  in  touch  with  their  brethren  in  Palestine, 
went  on  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  for  the  High  Holy 
Days,  and  assisted  in  the  restoration  and  maintenance 
of  the  Temple.  Even  after  the  second  exile  (70  C.  E.), 
the  Babylonian  Jews  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
Sanhedrin  and  the  Palestinian  rabbis.  Many  went  from 
Babylonia  to  Palestine  in  order  to  attend  the  yeshivahs 
there.  In  the  third  century,  however,  the  Babylonian 
Jews  began  to  manifest  a  tendency  toward  spiritual  inde- 
pendence ;  and  when  persecution  caused  many  Jews  to 
emigrate  from  Palestine  to  Babylonia,  the  latter  replaced 
the  former  as  the  spiritual  center  of  the  Jews. 

2.  Under  the  Persians — In  236  C.  E.  the  Persians 
conquered  Babylon  and  began  to  oppress  the  Jews. 
Later,  however,  a  new  king  arose  who  restored  to  the 
Jews  their  former  freedom,  and  the  Jewish  communi- 
ties began  to  flourish  again.  The  Jews  had  their  own 
chief,  who  bore  the  title  of  Resh  Galutha  or  Exilarch. 

Rab  and  Samuel,  two  great  scholars  who  in  their 
youth  had  gone  to  Palestine  in  order  to  study  there,  re- 
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turned  to  Babylonia  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
and  founded  great  academies,  from  which  there  came 
forth  those  famous  sages  and  rabbis  known  as  Amoraim. 
Rab  was  an  eminent  scholar,  who  was  Hkewise  fond  of 
farming;  while  Samuel,  besides  his  vast  Jewish  learning, 
also  applied  himself  to  medicine,  physics,  and  astronomy. 
Rab  and  Samuel  brought  over  the  Mishnah  from  Pales- 
tine, and  some  two  hundred  years  later  R.  Ashi 
(370-427)  began  to  compile  and  edit  all  the  opinions, 
comments,  and  decisions  made  by  the  Amoraim  in  their 
study  and  exposition  of  the  Mishnah.  After  R.  Ashi's 
death,  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  suffered  again  from  perse- 
cution. They  were  forbidden  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  the 
yeshivahs  were  closed,  and  the  younger  students  were 
forcibly  converted  to  the  Persian  religion,  which  con- 
sisted in  the  worship  of  fire.  Thereupon  many  Jews  left 
Babylonia  and  went  to  Araby  and  India.  Despite  the 
hard  times  they  were  passing  through,  the  Jews  of  Baby- 
lonia continued  indefatigably  the  work  begun  by  R.  Ashi, 
and  Rabina  and  other  scholars  completed  the  compilation 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  in  the  year  500  C.  E. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  sixth  century  the  Babylonian 
Jews  once  more  suffered  terrible  persecutions,  and 
part  of  them  rose  in  arms,  expelled  the  Persians  from 
the  city  of  Mahuza,  where  they  entrenched  themselves 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Exilarch  Mar  Zutra,  who 
thus  became  an  independent  prince.  Seven  years  later, 
however,  the  Persians  recaptured  Mahuza,  hanged  Mar 
Zutra,  and  began  to  oppress  the  Jews  even  more  relent- 
lessly. It  was  only  seventy  years  later  that  there  arose 
a  good  Persian  king  named  Hazroi,  who  permitted  the 
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Jews  to  have  civil  officers  and  lawmakers  of  their  own, 
and  to  reopen  the  yeshivahs. 

3.  Under  the  Arabs — In  the  seventh  century  Persia 
and  Babylonia  were  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  Thereupon 
the  condition  of  the  Babylonian  Jews  improved.  They 
enjoyed  full  freedom  in  their  internal  affairs.  They  had 
an  Exilarch  who  was  the  secular  head  of  the  Jews,  and 
spiritual  leaders  called  Geonim  who  had  control  over  the 
yeshivahs,  then  crowded  with  students.  Other  countries 
turned  to  Babylonia  for  decisions  whenever  religious 
questions  arose.  The  Jews  of  all  countries  under  Arab 
rule  were  united  under  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Babylonian  Geonim,  The  Jews  of  Babylonia  applied 
themselves  not  only  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud  and  other 
sacred  works,  but  also  to  science.  They  produced  astron- 
omers, physicians,  mathematicians,  and  philosophers,  who 
wrote  their  books  in  Arabic.  They  also  began  to  make  a 
critical  study  of  the  language  of  the  Bible  and  its  gram- 
mar, and  composed  prayers  and  religious  hymns  known 
as  piyyutim. 

The  reign  of  the  Exilarchs  and  Geonim  came  to  an 
end  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  great  majority  of 
Babylonian  Jews  emigrated  to  other  countries,  and  the 
Jewish  spiritual  center  shifted  from  Babylonia  to  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  Jews  in  Araby 

Jewish   Life   and  Activity   in   Araby. — A   Jewish   Kingdom"^ 
Under  Mohammedan  Rule. 

1.  Jewish  Life  aiid  Activity  in  Araby — Jews  have 
lived  on  the  Arabian  peninsula  from  time  immemorial. 
Many  Jews  fled  to  Araby  after  the  first  exile  and  again 
after  the  second  exile ;  later  many  more  came  from  coun- 
tries where  Jews  were  being  persecuted. 

The  Arabs  looked  upon  the  Jews  as  kinsmen,  for  they 
trace  their  ancestry  to  Ishmael,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Hagar.  The  Jews  and  Arabs  have  similar  Semitic  lan- 
guages, and  many  of  their  customs  and  modes  of  living 
were  the  same.  Only  in  religion  did  the  Jews  differ  from 
them,  the  Jews  observing  strictly  the  precepts  of  the 
Torah.  The  Jews  of  Araby  enjoyed  the  same  measure  of 
•  freedom  as  the  Arabs  themselves.  They  were  noted  for 
their  martial  spirit,  and  they  loved  freedom  as  much  as 
the  Arabs.  Some  of  them  engaged  in  farming  and  herd- 
ing, while  the  majority  were  merchants  who  traded  with 
India  and  Persia.  In  certain  regions  the  Jews  enjoyed 
complete  independence  and  were  ruled  by  their  elders. 
Just  as  the  Arabs  were  fond  of  poetry  and  possessed 
gifted  poets,  so  the  Jews  produced  poets  who  wrote  their 
verses  in  Arabic.  The,  Jews  greatly  surpassed  the  Arabs 
in  learning.  They  had  their  Bible,  and  also  derived 
spiritual  nourishment  from  the  yeshivahs  of  Babylonia 
and  Palestine.  For  this  reason  the  Arabs  called  the  Jews 
the  "People  of  the  Book."  Incidentally,  it  was  from  the 
Jews  that  the  Arabs  learned  to  write. 
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2.  A  Jewish  Kingdom^ — Inasmuch  as  the  Jews  en- 
joyed complete  freedom  in  Araby,  they  began  to  propa- 
gate the  Jewish  reHgion  among  the  Arabs.  Whole  Arab 
tribes  went  over  to  the  Jewish  faith;  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century  a  Jewish  kingdom  was  founded 
in  Yemen,  in  the  south  of  Araby.  The  king  of  the 
Yemenites  embraced  Judaism,  and  many  of  his  subjects 
followed  his  example.  This  kingdom  existed  only  thirty 
jrears,  when  it  was  crushed  by  the  Christian  world. 

3.  Under  Mohammedan  Rule — In  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, when  Mohammed  began  to  spread  his  religion  and 
the  Jews  refused  to  adopt  it,  he  waged  war  against  them. 
They  put  up  a  heroic  resistance,  but  were  unable  to  hold 
their  ground.  Many  of  them  were  killed,  and  many 
more  fled  to  other  countries. 

The  new  religion  with  its  bible,  the  Koran,  which  con- 
tains many  offensive  references  to  the  Jewish  people, 
imbued  the  Mohammedans  with  hatred  for  the  Jews,  and 
at  first  the  followers  of  Mohammed  persecuted  them. 
Later  this  hatred  began  to  wane,  and  the  Jews  were 
allowed  to  live  in  peace.  Only  in  the  eleventh  century 
did  the  Jews  of  Yemen  suffer  greatly.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  embrace  Mohammedanism,  and  many  of  them 
went  over  to  that  faith.  Few  Jews  remain  in  Araby, 
and  these  are  very  poor  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
their  brethren, 


CHAPTER  XLI 
The  Jews  in  the  Roman  Empire 

Before  the  Division  of  the  Roman  Empire.  —  After  the  Division. 

1.  Before  the  Division  of  the  Roman  Empire — By 

the  second  century  of  the  common  era  the  Romans  had 
already  extended  their  rule  over  many  lands  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  This  vast  domain  constituted  the 
Roman  Empire,  in  every  part  of  which,  including  Rome 
itself,  Jews  were  already  to  be  found  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  the  second  Temple.  The  Jews  lived  peacefully 
in  all  countries  under  Roman  rule ;  everywhere  they  en- 
joyed the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  and  lived  on  cordial 
terms  with  their  heathen  neighbors. 

After  the  Romans  had  deprived  the  Jews  of  their 
country,  they  continued  to  give  protection  to  Jews  who 
settled  in  Roman  provinces;  and  even  the  Jews  who 
were  sold  as  slaves  to  Romans  enjoyed  the  fullest  mea- 
sure of  religious  liberty.  The  conduct  of  these  slaves 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  their  masters,  who  there- 
upon began  to  imitate  many  of  their  religious  customs 
and  practices.  Many  Romans  used  to  accompany  the 
Jews  to  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  and  holidays. 
Many  a  slave  was  set  free  and  given  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship.* And  everywhere  the  Jews  played  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  social  and  economic  development  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

2.  After  the  Division — Toward  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  the  Roman  Empire  split  into  two  parts:  the 
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Eastern  Roman,  or  Byzantine,  Empire,  with  Constanti- 
nople as  the  capital;  and  the  Western  Roman  Empire, 
with  Rome  as  the  capital.  The  latter  half  comprised  the 
following:  Italy,  Gaul  (France),  Spain,  and  other  coun- 
tries. Jews  lived  in  both  parts  of  the  empire  and  were 
given  full  protection  by  the  government;  but  in  the 
Byzantine  Empire  things  took  a  turn  for  the  worse  when 
the  Hellenized  peoples  adopted  Christianity  and  began 
to  persecute  the  Jews  and  even  to  convert  them  forcibly 
to  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Western  Roman  Empire  came  to  an  end  in  476 
C.  E.  The  Goths  and  other  Germanic  tribes  vanquished 
Rome,  and  there  arose  an  Ostrogothic  state  in  Italy,  a 
Prankish  state  in  Gaul,  and  a  Visigothic  state  in  Spain. 
Thus,  four  hundred  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans,  the  Jews  witnessed  the  downfall 
of  Rome.  Imperial  Rome  was  transformed  into  Papal 
Rome,  which  became  the  residential  city  of  the  Catholic 
Popes.  The  first  Popes  made  strenuous  efforts  to  con- 
vert the  Jews  to  Christianity,  but  they  did  not  oppress 
them.  In  general,  when  Christianity  began  to  spread 
among  the  barbarian  nations,  most  of  the  new  Christians 
felt  drawn  to  the  Jews,  because  they  noticed  a  similarity 
between  the  two  faiths.  The  Christian  clergy,  however, 
began  to  sow  hatred  between  Christian  and  Jew.  The 
priests  feared  lest  the  new  Christian  converts  might  go 
over  to  Judaism,  and  so  many  of  them  began  to  urge  the 
Christian  kings  to  convert  the  Jews  by  force  or  else  expel 
them  from  their  domains.  The  efforts  of  the  clergy  were 
finally  crowned  with  success,  as  you  will  see  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters. 


CHAPTER  XLII 

The  Jews  in  Spain  and  Portugal 

Under  the  Early  Christians.  —  Under  the  Arabs.  —  Under  the 

Almohades.  —  The  Inquisition.  —  The  Expulsion  of 

the  Jews.  —  In  Portugal. 

1.  Under  the  Early  Christians — Jews  lived  in  Spain 
from  remote  antiquity.  Under  the  Romans  the  Jews 
there  enjoyed  the  same  measure  of  freedom  as  the  other 
inhabitants.  When  the  Visigoths,  who  had  embraced 
Christianity,  conquered  Spain  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
Christian  clergy  gained  considerable  power,  and  they 
began  to  persecute  the  Jews  relentlessly.  In  612  it  was 
decreed  that  the  Jews  must  either  become  Christians  or 
leave  the  country.  Many  Jews  emigrated,  while  others 
embraced  Christianity  but  secretly  observed  the  Jewish 
religion.  Such  crypto- Jews  were  called  Marranos.  In 
694  a  decree  was  issued  providing  that  Marranos  should 
become  the  slaves  of  Christians,  and  that  their  children 
should  be  taken  away  from  them  and  placed  in  Christian 
institutions. 

2.  Under  the  Arabs — Fortunately  for  the  Jews,  Arabs 
from  northern  Africa  overran  and  conquered  Spain.  By 
711  a  Mohammedan  kingdom  was  established  in  Spain, 
which  thereupon  became  the  freest  and  most  cultured 
country  of  that  period.  The  Jews  were  granted  full  reli- 
gious freedom  and  autonomy  in  their  internal  affairs, 
and  soon  large  Jewish  communities  sprang  up.  The  Jews 
found  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  abilities. 
They  played  a  great  part  in  political  life ;  and  spiritually 
too  the  Jews  helped  to  enrich  the  Arabian  world.    At  the 
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same  time  the  Jews  produced  a  rich  culture  of  their 
own.  Jewish  life  burst  into  bloom,  and  To  rah,  philoso- 
phy, and  science  flourished  side  by  side. 

Through  the  joint  efforts  of  these  two  Semitic  peoples, 
the  Arabs  and  the  Jews,  there  was  produced  in  Spain  a 
civilization  so  highly  advanced  that  it  made  that  country 
the  one  bright  spot  in  the  dark  medieval  world.  The 
Arab,  or  Moorish,  kingdom  in  Spain  reached  the  zenith 
of  its  power  in  the  tenth  century,  and  its  rulers,  or  Califs 
as  they  were  called,  were  great  lovers  and  patrons  of 
art,  poetry,  and  science.  Every  gifted  man  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  his  talent.  For  centuries  the  Jews  of 
Spain  produced  great  Talmudic  scholars,  philosophers, 
poets,  and  scientists,  about  whom  you  read  above  in 
Chapter  15.  Here  I  will  mention  only  the  names  of  two 
noted  Jewish  statesmen  of  that  era. 

Hasdai  ibn  Shaprut — Hasdai  lived  from  915  to  970 
C.  E.  He  was  a  great  scholar,  and  had  a  command  of 
the  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Latin  languages.  He  studied 
medicine  and  became  a  distinguished  physician.  In  addi- 
tion he  possessed  a  practical  mind  and  administrative 
ability,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  being  appointed  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs.  While  as  a  statesman  he  was 
loyal  and  devoted  to  his  ruler,  he  also  strove  energetically 
to  help  his  brethren  in  all  lands.  He  was  likewise  a 
patron  of  Jewish  scholars  and  Hebraists. 

Samuel  ha-Nagid  played  an  important  role  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Spain  during  the  eleventh  century.  He  had 
received  a  thorough  education,  both  religious  and  secular, 
and  was  a  brilliant  stylist  in  both  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 
He  was  entrusted  by  the  government  with  the  most  im- 
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portant  offices.  While  faithfully  discharging  his  official 
duties,  he  also  found  time  to  serve  his  own  people.  He 
protected  the  Jews  of  other  lands  and  became  the  spir- 
itual leader  of  the  Jewish  people.  He  found  time  to 
lecture  on  the  Talmud  and  wrote  his  Mebo  ha-Talmud 
(An  Introduction  to  the  Talmud),  wherein  it  is  explained 
how  the  Talmud  came  into  being.  He  also  wrote  a  vol- 
ume of  philosophic  essays,  a  book  of  religious  verse,  and 
a  book  of  fables.    He  died  in  1055. 

3.  Under  the  Almohades — Misfortune  overtook  the 
Jews  of  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  the  north  of  Africa  there  arose  a  new  Mohammedan 
sect  called  Almohades,  who  began  to  spread  their  creed 
by  means  of  the  sword.  In  Morocco  they  compelled  the 
Jews  to  adopt  the  new  religion,  and  many  Jews  did  so, 
but  the  majority  fled  to  other  countries.  Later  the  Almo- 
hades invaded  and  conquered  southern  Spain  and  set  up 
their  rule  there.  The  flourishing  Jewish  communities 
were  destroyed,  and  the  Jews  faced  the  alternative  of 
embracing  Mohammedanism  or  leaving  the  country. 

4.  The  Inquisition — Later  in  the  same  century  the 
Christians  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  Mohammedans 
from  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  the  latter  retaining  pos- 
session of  only  a  small  territory  in  the  extreme  south 
with  Granada  for  capital.  Soon  the  Church  in  Christian 
Spain  began  to  persecute  the  Jews.  The  government, 
however,  had  to  have  recourse  to  the  services  of  Jewish 
ministers  and  councillors.  But  even  under  the  worst 
conditions  in  Christian  Spain,  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Jews  was  unimpaired.  At  this  time  much  study  was 
devoted  to  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud,  as  well  as  to  reli- 
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gious  philosophy,  poetry,  and  secular  learning.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Jews  played  an  important  part  in 
the  Spanish  government.  But  the  nobility  and  clergy 
agitated  against  the  Jews,  and  their  efforts  led  to  Jewish 
massacres  in  1391.  Many  Jews  then  embraced  Christi- 
anity, while  many  others  left  the  country. 

In  1474  King  Ferdinand  married  the  bigoted  Isabella, 
who  had  promised  the  Catholic  clergy  to  strain  every 
effort  to  stamp  out  all  "infidels."  Before  long  the  royal 
pair  obtained  permission  from  the  Pope  to  establish  the 
Holy  Inquisition  in  Spain.  On  the  sixth  of  January, 
1481,  amid  solemn  religious  ceremonies,  the  first  six  con- 
verted Jews  were  publicly  burned  on  the  stake  for  having 
secretly  observed  the  Jewish  religion.  Thousands  of 
Spanish  Jews  were  thus  burned  alive.  Before  they  were 
put  to  death,  they  underwent  the  most  fiendish  tortures 
under  the  supervision  of  the  royal  chaplain.  Grand  In- 
quisitor Torquemada. 

5.  The  Expulsion  of  the  Jews — Torquemada  finally 
prevailed  upon  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  decree  that  all 
Jews  who  would  not  go  over  to  Christianity  within  four 
months  should  be  expelled  from  the  country. 

Spain's  Minister  of  Finance  at  this  time  was  the  Jew 
Don  Isaac  Abarbanel,  who  was  a  versatile  scholar,  phil- 
osopher, and  devout  Jew,  and  who  had  rendered  distin- 
guished services  to  the  Spanish  government.  When  the 
edict  of  expulsion  was  issued,  Abarbanel  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Jewish  community  appeared  before 
the  king  and  queen  and  implored  them  with  tears  to 
revoke  it.    When  the  king  was  on  the  point  of  yielding 
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to  their  pleas,  Torquemada  entered  bearing  a  cross  and 
succeeded  in  having  the  edict  retained. 

On  August  2,  1492,  which  happened  to  be  the  Ninth 
of  Ab — the  day  the  Temple  had  been  destroyed — three 
hundred  thousand  Jews  were  forced  to  depart  from 
Spain,  which  they  loved  as  their  native  country,  and 
where  they  and  their  fathers  before  them  had  lived  for 
fifteen  hundred  years.  For  three  days  the  Jews  lay  on 
the  graves  of  their  dear  ones  and  made  the  ground  moist 
with  their  tears.  They  took  along  pieces  of  tombstones 
as  souvenirs  and  set  out  in  search  of  a  new  home. 

Don  Isaac  Abarbanel,  whom  the  king  had  urged  to 
remain,  went  along  with  his  exiled  brethren.  He  refused 
fo  be  an  exception.  Hunger,  disease,  and  death  kept  the 
exiles  company.  Those  who  survived  were  scattered 
over  all  the  lands  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  where 
they  founded  new  Jewish  communities  and  continued 
to  live  as  Jews.  And  Spain,  deprived  of  so  educated 
and  gifted  an  element  as  the  Jews,  declined  to  a  shadow 
of  her  former  power  and  glory. 

6.  In  Portugal — Portugal  became  an  independent 
kingdom  in  1094.  The  Jews  who  settled  there  lived  in 
peace  and  occupied  high  government  posts.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  was  an  influx  of 
many  Marranos  who  had  fled  from  Spain.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  Portuguese  Jews,  too,  began  to  suffer 
from  persecution,  and  in  1498  all  Jews  were  expelled 
from  the  country.  Many  children  were  snatched  from 
their  parents  and  baptized, 


CHAPTER  XLIII 
The  Jews  in  Turkey 

The  Exiled  Jews  Find  a  Haven  of  Refuge  in.  Turkey.  —  The 
Jews  Benefit  the  Country.  —  Don  Joseph  Nasi 

1.  The  Exiled  Jews  Find  a  Haven  of  Refuge  in 
Turkey — The  Turkish  Empire  was  founded  in  1453. 
Thirty-nine  years  later  (1492)  the  Jews  were  driven 
out  of  Spain,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Jewish  exiles  found 
an  asylum  in  Turkey.  The  Turkish  Sultans  welcomed 
the  Jews,  foreseeing  that  the  Jews  with  their  natural 
ability  would  greatly  benefit  the  country.  Sultan  Bayazid 
II  remarked :  ''Ferdinand  of  Spain  is  a  stupid  king.  He 
ruined  his  own  country  and  enriched  ours.'* 

2.  The  Jews  Benefit  the  Country — The  Turks  con- 
sisted of  two  classes :  warriors  and  peasants.  The  Jews 
who  settled  in  Turkey  developed  the  country's  commerce, 
both  domestic  and  foreign.  The  Jews  also  engaged  in 
various  handicrafts  and  mechanical  trades  and  acquainted 
the  Turks  with  the  latest  inventions 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  arose  in  Turkey  many 
communities  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews,  who 
were  called  Sephardim,  as  well  as  of  German  Jews,  who 
were  called  Ashkenazim.  At  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
communities  was  the  Chief  Rabbi,  known  as  the  Haham, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Sultan  as  the  spokesman  of 
the  Jewish  population. 

3.  Don  Joseph  Nasi— The  Turkish  government  num- 
bered many  Jews  as  cabinet  members,  councillors,  and 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps.    These  Jewish  states- 
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men  were  of  great  service  to  the  country  and  at  the 
same  time  to  their  brethren  not  only  in  Turkey  but  also 
in  other  lands. 

Foremost  among  the  Jewish  statesmen  in  Turkey  was 
Don  Joseph  Nasi.  His  native  country  was  Portugal, 
where  he  was  forcibly  baptized.  He  and  his  entire  family 
escaped  to  Holland,  where  they  returned  to  the  Jewish 
fold.  Don  Joseph  went  to  Turkey  and  soon  became  the 
Sultan's  chief  adviser  and  representative  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. This  Don  Joseph  was  a  loyal  citizen  of  his  adopted 
country  and  an  ardent  Jew  with  a  generous  heart  and 
open  hand.  He  was  a  patron  of  yeshivahs  and  Jewish 
scholars,  and  he  interceded  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  who 
were  persecuted  in  Christian  countries.  Of  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  under  Turkish  rule,  I  have  already  spoken  in 
Chapter  38. 

CHAPTER  XLIV 

The  Jews  in  France 

The  Jews  Suffer  at  the  Hands  of  State  and  Church.  —  Their 
Spiritual  Activity.  —  After  the  Revolution. 

1.  The  Jews  Suffer  at  the  Hands  of  State  and 
Church — Jews  were  already  living  in  France  when  that 
country  was  still  a  Roman  province,  and  they  enjoyed 
equal  rights  with  all  other  Roman  citizens.  And  when 
the  people  of  France  adopted  Christianity,  they  became 
still  more  friendly  to  the  Jews.  But  the  Christian  priests 
began  to  stir  up  hatred,  and  their  agitation  had  its  effect. 

In  the  new  Prankish  state  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  the  Jews  were  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
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the  church.  More  than  once  the  Jews  were  faced  with 
the  alternative  of  conversion  to  Christianity  or  expulsion 
from  the  country.  Only  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne 
(768-814)  were  the  Jews  unmolested.  In  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  most  of  the  Jewish  communities  in 
France  were  wiped  out  during  the  Crusades,  when  the 
Christian  nations  united  in  a  common  war  upon  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  infuriated  mobs  wreaked  their  wrath 
on  the  Jews. 

The  extreme  religious  fanaticism  which  seized  the 
Christian  world  then  placed  the  Jews  on  a  dangerous 
volcano,  as  it  were.  The  most  malicious  and  outrageous 
rumors  and  libels  were  circulated  about  the  Jews.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  baseless  charge  was  first  made 
that  the  Jews  use  the  blood  of  Christians  in  preparing 
matzoth  for  the  Passover,  and  France  was  the  first  coun- 
try to  shed  Jewish  blood  on  account  of  this  infamous 
libel,  which  is  called  Alilath  Dam  (Blood  Accusation). 
In  the  city  of  Blois,  thirty  Jews,  the  foremost  members 
of  the  community,  were  arrested  in  1171  on  this  charge 
of  ritual  murder.  They  were  offered  their  freedom  if 
they  would  turn  Christians.  The  Jews  declined,  where- 
upon they  were  burned  alive.  The  Jews  went  to  their 
death  unflinching  and  singing  Alenu  leshaheah  ("It  is 
our  duty  to  praise,"  the  opening  words  of  the  last  prayef 
of  the  daily  liturgy). 

In  1182  all  Jews  were  expelled  from  the  Paris  district. 
Their  possessions  were  confiscated  by  the  crown,  and 
their  synagogues  were  turned  into  churches.  Later,  when 
the  king  was  in  need  of  money,  he  permitted  the  Jews  to 
return,  charging  them  a  stiff  price  for  this  privilege. 
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Pope  Innocent  III,  who  reigned  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  a  terrible  bigot,  a  lover  of  power,  and  an 
enemy  of  the  Jews.  He  wrote  to  the  Christian  rulers 
insisting  that  the  Jews  be  made  to  atone  for  their  sins. 
Because  they  had  killed  Christ,  he  declared,  vhey  should 
be  enslaved  and  kept  apart  from  Christians  as  a  pariah 
and  outlaw  class.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Inquisition 
was  inaugurated  in  France,  and  that  Jews  were  compelled 
to  wear  a  badge  of  shame.  Afterwards,  by  order  of 
Pope  Gregory  IX,  all  copies  of  the  Talmud  were  seized 
and  publicly  burned  in  1242.  The  news  of  this  plunged 
the  Jews  of  all  lands  into  mourning. 

The  Jews  were  greatly  harassed  in  France  during  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  king  repeatedly  confiscated  part 
of  their  possessions.  Philip  IV  went  further  and  decided 
to  expel  all  the  Jews  and  confiscate  all  their  possessions. 
This  was  done  in  1306,  when  about  one  hundred  thousand 
Jews  were  robbed  of  all  they  owned  and  driven  out  of 
the  country.  Nine  years  later  the  Jews  were  permitted 
to  return  by  the  new  king,  Louis  X.  Shortly  after  their 
return  persecutions  began  anew.  Terrible  massacres  of 
Jews  took  place  in  1320.  Thus  they  went  on  suffering 
until  1394,  when  King  Charles  VI  issued  an  edict  expell- 
ing all  the  Jews  forever,  and  for  three  hundred  years  no 
Jews  were  to  be  seen  in  France. 

2.  Their  Spiritual  Activity — In  those  dark  days  the 
Jews  of  France  demonstrated  that  suffering,  however  ter- 
rible, cannot  dampen  the  Jew's  ardor  for  spiritual  activ- 
ity. In  the  midst  of  persecution  the  Jew  found  solace 
in  his  Torah  and  religion.  The  study  of  the  Talmud 
was  widespread  among  the  French  Jews  and  they  pro- 
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duced  great  scholars  and  rabbis.  The  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  in  France  were  the  days  of  the  Tosafists, 
who  plumbed  the  depths  of  the  Talmudic  sea  and  ex- 
pounded many  a  difficult  passage.  Their  great  suffering, 
however,  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  French  Jews  from 
applying  themselves  to  science  and  philosophy. 

3.  After  the  Revolution — Following  the  great  French 
Revolution  of  1789,  the  Jews  were  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  rest  of  the  population.  In  1791  a  heated 
debate  took  place  at  the  National  Convention  on  the 
question  of  granting  full  rights  to  the  Jews,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Catholic  Church  being  opposed  to  such 
a  measure.  But  the  latter  failed  in  their  efforts,  and  the 
Jews  were  granted  equal  rights  with  the  Christian  citi- 
zens. In  1806  Napoleon  I  formed  a  Sanhedrin  in  Paris, 
which  consisted  of  seventy-one  members  and  had  for  its 
task  the  drafting  of  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  Jew- 
ish communities.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848  the  lot 
of  the  Jews  grew  better  yet ;  but  toward  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  was  a  recrudescence  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  France. 

CHAPTER  XLV 

The  Jews  in  Germany  and  Austria 

Before  the  Reformation.  —  After  the  Reformation.  —  After 
the  Revolution  of  1848.  —  In  Austria  and  Bohemia, 

1.  Before  the  Reformation — In  Germany,  too,  there 
were  Jews  when  that  country  was  still  a  Roman  province. 
The  Jews  lived  unmolested  until  the  Germans  adopted 
Christianity;  then  followed  the  same  persecutions  as  in 
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France.  The  first  Crusaders  (1096)  raged  worst  in  the 
Rhenish  cities.  In  Worms,  Mayence,  and  Cologne  thou- 
sands of  Jews  were  slaughtered  like  sheep.  Many  com- 
mitted suicide,  while  many  others  were  forcibly  con- 
verted. This  repeated  itself  in  the  succeeding  Crusades. 
The  Jews  of  Germany  suffered  particularly  because  of 
false  charges  against  them,  such  as  the  Blood  Accusa- 
tion. They  suffered  unspeakably  in  1348,  the  year 
of  the  Black  Death.  Beginning  with  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  Jews  were  reduced  to  the  status  of  servants 
and  slaves  to  the  various  rulers,  and  they  had  to  pay 
taxes  to  the  kings,  the  dukes,  the  State  and  the  Church. 
In  most  cities  the  Jews  were  made  to  live  in  ghettoes 
and  to  wear  a  badge  of  shame  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
patch  on  the  outer  garment,  and  an  ugly,  pointed  hat. 
The  majority  of  them  were  very  poor,  the  Jews  being 
debarred  from  the  more  remunerative  trades.  Thus  the 
German  Jews  lived  like  frightened  sheep,  always  in 
fear  of  an  attack  by  wild  beasts.  Nevertheless  they 
maintained  yeshivahs  where  the  Talmud  was  studied, 
and  they  produced  great  scholars  and  rabbis  who  taught 
them  how  to  live  a  life  of  the  spirit.  The  German 
rabbis  of  those  days  enriched  our  Talmudic  and  religious 
literature  with  many  valuable  works.  But  they  did  not 
apply  themselves  to  science  and  philosophy. 

2.  After  the  Reformation — The  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  Protestant  Reformation  began  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Germany  was 
the  first  to  raise  a  protesting  voice  against  the  evils  and 
abuses  existing  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  father  of 
the  Reformation,  the  famous  Martin  Luther,  urged  at 
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first  that  the  Jews  be  treated  kindly.  In  one  of 
his  works  he  declared  thus:  *'If  I  were  a  Jew  and  saw 
what  fools  were  in  control  of  the  Church,  I  would 
prefer  to  be  a  swine  than  a  Catholic.  The  Jews  are  our 
kinsmen  and  the  brothers  of  our  Lord."  Later,  how- 
ever, when  Luther  came  into  power,  he  changed  his 
mind  and  maintained  that  the  Jews  ought  to  be  perse- 
cuted and  the  synagogues  destroyed,  that  the  Jews  ought 
to  be  deprived  of  their  Talmuds  and  prayerbooks  and 
forbidden  to  study  the  Torah,  that  they  ought  to  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  pursuit  of  a  livelihood, 
and  that  those  among  them  who  are  strong  ought  to  be 
drafted  for  forced  labor.  And  just  before  his  death  he 
declared  that  the  Jews  should  either  be  baptized  or 
driven  out  of  the  country.  This  became  the  accepted 
view  of  the  German  Reformation,  which  had  come  to 
fight  the  bigotry  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Thus  the  lot 
of  the  German  Jews  did  not  improve  with  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  they 
were  often  the  victims  of  pogroms  and  massacres. 

3.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848 — It  was  only  after 
the  Revolution  of  1848  that  Germany  granted  equal 
rights  to  her  Jews.  The  latter  began  to  achieve  great 
success  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor,  and  also  in 
the  field  of  Jewish  learning  and  history.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  newly-won  freedom  was  not  without 
its  evil  effects.  A  tendency  toward  assimilation  began 
to  manifest  itself.  The  younger  generation  drifted 
away  from  Judaism  and  began  to  intermarry  with 
Christians.  It  was  only  toward  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  modern  anti-Semitism  arose  and 
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spread  in  Germany,  that  certain  German  Jews  reminded 
themselves  that  they  were  Jews. 

4.  In  Austria  and  Bohemia — The  Jews  of  Austria 
and  Bohemia  suffered  from  the  same  persecutions  at 
the  hands  of  both  Church  and  State  as  their  brethren 
in  Germany.  During  the  Thirty  Years  War  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  (1618-1648)  the  Jews 
were  continually  the  victims  of  pogroms  and  riots.  In 
1630  King  Ferdinand  II  issued  an  order  compelling  the 
Jews  of  Vienna  and  Prague  to  gather  every  Saturday 
and  listen  to  proselytizing  sermons  by  Catholic  priests. 
In  1670  King  Leopold  granted  the  wish  of  his  bigoted 
wife  and  expelled  all  the  Jews  from  Vienna  and  Lower 
Austria,  and  the  synagogues  were  converted  into 
churches.  It  was  not  until  1867  that  the  Austrian  Jews 
were  accorded  equal  rights. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  Jews  of  Austria  was  the 
same  as  in  Germany.  During  the  past  hundred  years 
Hasidism  made  great  strides  in  many  parts  of  Austria- 
Hungary. 

CHAPTER  XLVI 
The  Jews  in  England 
Before  Cromwell.  —  After  Cromwell.  —  Since  the  Emancipation. 
1.  Before  Cromwell— There  were  Jews  in  England 
in  the  early  centuries  of  the  present  era,  when  England 
was  still  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  eleventh 
century  England  contained  many  Jews,  who  fared  well 
and  whose  relations  with  the  general  population  was 
very  cordial.    The  Jews  of  England  were  not  molested 
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during  the  first  two  Crusades ;  but  as  if  to  make  up  for 
this,  they  suffered  terribly  during  the  third  Crusade  in 
1189.  Under  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Baldwin, 
King  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  began  to  persecute  them 
and  permitted  the  most  atrocious  massacres  of  Jews. 
When  the  Christian  population  saw  that  the  Jews  were 
without  protection,  it  turned  into  a  pack  of  wild  beasts 
and  tortured  and  murdered  the  Jews,  at  the  same  time 
destroying  their  homes  and  plundering  their  belongings. 
Many  Jews  were  forcibly  baptised. 

After  the  Crusades  the  Jews  suffered  greatly  at  the 
hands  of  the  kings  and  dukes,  and  the  clergy.  The 
kings  regarded  the  Jews  as  their  slaves,  and  Jewish 
possessions  as  their  own  property;  and  the  priests  car- 
ried out  the  anti-Jewish  orders  of  the  Pope.  Beginning 
with  the  thirteenth  century  the  Jews  were  forced  to 
wear  the  badge  of  shame ;  they  were  forbidden  to  build 
synagogues,  and  compelled  to  pay  a  special  tax  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church.  And  when  the  Jews  asked  for 
permission  to  leave  the  country,  their  petition  was 
denied,  because  they  were  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue 
to  the  government. 

King  Edward  I  compelled  the  Jews  to  listen  to  prose- 
lytizing sermons  by  priests,  who  made  every  effort  to 
bring  the  Jews  into  the  Christian  fold. 

In  July,  1290,  King  Edward  issued  an  order  for  all 
Jews  to  leave  England.  Sixteen  thousand  and  five 
hundred  English  Jews  left  their  cruel  native  country 
forever  and  went  to  other  countries,  where  they  fared 
no  better. 

Because  of  these  unfavorable  conditions,  the  spiritual 
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life  of  the  English  Jews  could  not  make  any  headway. 
There  were  a  few  great  rabbis  and  scholars,  but  they 
accomplished  nothing. 

2.  After  Cromwell — For  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  there  were  no  Jews  in  England.  During 
this  period  the  great  majority  of  the  English  people 
became  Protestants.  In  due  time  there  arose  a  religious 
sect  known  as  Puritans,  who  studied  the  Jewish  Bible 
reverently  and  lovingly  and  sought  therein  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  religion.  This  brought  them  closer  to 
Judaism. 

In  1655,  after  England  had  become  a  republic  with 
the  Puritan  Oliver  Cromwell  (1599-1658)  as  Protector, 
the  Jews  of  Holland  sent  the  great  Jewish  scholar  Rabbi 
Manasseh  ben  Israel  to  Cromwell  for  the  purpose  of 
prevailing  upon  him  to  permit  Jews  to  settle  in  England 
and  to  accord  them  religious  liberty.  His  mission  was 
successful,  and  Jews  began  to  dribble  into  England. 
When  later  the  monarchy  was  restored,  Jews  were  still 
permitted  to  settle  in  England,  but  they  were  treated 
as  aliens  and  had  to  pay  special  taxes.  In  1753  the 
government  decided  to  grant  them  the  right  of  naturali- 
zation. But  the  English  merchants,  fearing  Jewish 
competition,  were  opposed  to  this  and  the  government 
was  forced  to  repeal  the  measure  the  following  year. 
However,  the  better  elements  of  the  English  people 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Jews,  and  finally  all  Jewish 
disabilities  were  removed  in  1858  and  the  Jews  were 
placed  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  all  the  other  citizens. 

3.  Since  the  Emancipation — There  followed  a  period 
of  the  most  cordial  relations  between  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
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The  Jews  began  to  play  an  important  part  in  English 
life  and  rendered  great  services  to  the  country.  The 
Jew  Lord  Beaconsfield  (Benjamin  Disraeli)  was  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  England  ever  possessed.  The 
English  Rothschilds  have  always  been  loyal  and  useful 
citizens  of  their  country  and  at  the  same  time  devoted 
children  of  Israel.  English  Jewry  also  produced  that 
prince  of  Jewish  philanthropists,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore, 
who  was  loved  and  esteemed  at  the  Court  and  by  the 
entire  English  nation,  and  who  was  ever  ready  to  help 
and  to  protect  his  brethren  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
England  had  and  to-day  has  many  great  Jewish  states- 
men and  philanthropists.  The  Jews  there  have  really 
enjoyed  complete  freedom ;  but  of  late  anti-Semitism  has 
also  manifested  itself  in  England. 

CHAPTER  XLVII 

The  Jews  in  Italy 

Th£    Earliest    Jews   in   Italy.  —  In    the    Middle   Ages.  —  In 
Modern  Times. 

1.  The  Earliest  Jews  in  Italy — Jews  were  already 
living  in  Italy,  especially  in  Rome,  at  the  time  of  the 
second  Temple.  The  government  gave  them  equal  pro- 
tection with  the  other  citizens;  and  Jew  and  Gentile 
lived  amicably.  When  the  Romans  conquered  Palestine, 
they  took  many  Jews  prisoner,  brought  them  to  Rome 
and  sold  them  into  slavery.  However,  most  of  the 
slaves  were  later  set  free  and  not  only  lived  as  free 
citizens,  but  exerted  an  influence  upon  the  Romans, 
many  of  whom  began  to  copy  the  religious  customs  and 
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practices  of  the  Jews.  This  faciUtated  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  subsequent  conversion  of  the  Romans  to 
Christianity,  which  they  were  told  was  a  continuation 
of  Judaism.  The  relations  between  the  early  Christians 
and  the  Jews  were  also  very  friendly;  and  even  the 
first  Popes,  who  were  desirous  of  winning  the  Jews 
over  to  Christianity,  treated  the  Jews  humanely. 

2.  In  the  Middle  Ages — The  thousand  years  which 
separate  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  (476  C.E.) 
from  the  discovery  of  America  (1492  C.  E.)  are  desig- 
nated in  history  as  the  Middle  Ages.  These  are  the 
thousand  years  in  which  the  Jews  suffered  terribly 
everywhere;  but  they  suffered  less  in  Italy  than  in 
other  Christian  countries.  Large  Jewish  communities 
existed  in  Rome,  Venice,  Naples,  and  on  the  Island  of 
Sicily. 

Though  the  Popes  succeeded  in  disseminating  religious 
intolerance  in  all  the  other  Christian  countries  of  Europe, 
they  failed  to  instill  this  evil  spirit  into  Italy.  Later  on, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  first  rays  of  en- 
lightenment and  of  spiritual  and  social  renaissance 
penetrated  Italy,  the  Jews  there  fared  quite  well.  Their 
economic  condition,  too,  was  better  than  that  of  their 
brethren  in  other  countries.  They  were  big  merchants 
and  figured  prominently  in  world  trade;  they  also  en- 
gaged in  all  the  handicrafts,  in  agriculture,  and  in  the 
silk  industry ;  and  there  were  many  highly  educated  men 
among  them.  Most  of  the  court  physicians  were  Jews. 
In  general  the  Italian  Jews  developed  a  rich  and  varied 
spiritual  life. 

When  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1492, 
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many  of  them  settled  in  Italy.  Among  the  latter  was 
Don  Isaac  Abarbanel,  the  last  great  leader  of  Spanish 
Jewry. 

3.  In  Modern  Times — In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
lot  of  the  Italian  Jews  took  a  turn  for  the  worse.  The 
Popes  began  to  realize  their  plans  for  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews.  Here,  too,  ghettos  were  introduced,  as 
well  as  the  badge  of  shame  which  Jews  had  to  wear. 
Christians  were  forbidden  to  have  recourse  to  Jewish 
doctors,  and  many  another  unjust  law  was  enacted 
against  the  Jews.  All  this  resulted  in  the  economic 
ruination  of  the  Jews. 

The  object  of  all  these  persecutions  was  to  force  the 
Jews  to  embrace  Christianity.  Every  Saturday — the  day 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath — the  Jews  were  herded  into 
churches  and  forced  to  listen  to  proselytizing  sermons 
by  priests.  In  1553  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Talmud 
were  publicly  burned  in  Rome  and  in  other  cities. 

Notwithstanding  their  hard  lot,  the  Jews  of  Italy 
made  great  progress  spiritually  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  They  produced  famous  Tal- 
mudists,  great  linguists,  and  eminent  philosophers.  Even 
the  Jewish  women  contributed  much  to  Jewish  literature. 

It  was  only  in  1848  that  Italy  granted  her  Jews  full 
and  equal  rights.  Since  then  the  Jews  have  done  much 
for  Italy  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor;  but  their 
Jewish  consciousness  has  waned  and  they  have  begun 
to  intermarry  with  Gentiles,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
to  become  "assimilated." 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 

The  Jews  in  Holland 

The  First  Jews  in  Holland.  —  The  Dutch  Republic.  —  The 
Spiritual  Life  of  the  Dutch  Jews. 

1.  The  First  Jews  in  Holland — There  were  few  Jews 
in  Holland  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  handful 
that  were  there  were  almost  wholly  wiped  out  at  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  and  the  Black  Death.  In  the  six- 
teenth cenutry,  when  Holland  came  under  the  rule  of 
Spain,  King  Charles  issued  an  edict  expelling  all  Jews 
from  the  Netherlands. 

2.  The  Dutch  Republic — In  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Holland  freed  itself  from  the  rule  of 
the  Church  of  Rome;  and  later,  after  a  heroic  struggle, 
the  Dutch  also  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  In  1579  the 
Dutch  Republic  was  set  up,  and  Jews  found  a  haven  of 
refuge  in  it. 

Thousands  of  Marranoes,  that  is,  forcibly  baptised 
Jews,  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  settled  in  Holland 
and  became  Jews  again.  Among  them  were  physi- 
cians, former  government  officials,  army  officers,  and 
merchants.  A  large  Jewish  community  sprang  up  in 
Amsterdam,  and  Jewish  communities  arose  in  the  other 
cities  of  Holland.  The  Dutch  government  granted  them 
full  autonomy  in  their  internal  affairs. 

3.  The  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Dutch  Jews — Among 
the  Jews  of  Holland  there  were  men  prominent  in  litera- 
ture and  science.  They  wrote  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  Span- 
ish, and  Portuguese.     In  the  literary  field,  poetry  and 
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the  Cabala  held  the  chief  places;  but  there  were  also 
certain  philosophers  who  wished  to  introduce  free 
thought  in  the  realm  of  reUgion.  One  of  them  was  Uriel 
Acosta  (1590-1640).  His  parents  were  Marranos  in 
Portugal,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith 
and  applied  himself  zealously  to  the  study  of  the  Chris- 
tian creed.  Afterwards  he  took  up  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  there  was  born  in  him  a  strong  desire  to 
become  a  Jew.  But  he  did  not  like  to  observe  all  the 
laws  and  customs  prescribed  by  the  rabbis,  and  he  wrote 
a  book  expounding  his  free  ideas  on  religion.  For  this 
the  rabbis  excommunicated  him.  When  Acosta  found  it 
hard  to  live  the  lonely  life  of  an  ostracized  man,  he 
publicly  recanted  and  implored  the  rabbis  to  be  forgiven. 
But  his  racked  soul  could  not  calm  down  and  he  com- 
mitted suicide.  The  German  playwright  Karl  Gutzkow 
wrote  a  famous  tragedy  around  the  life  Uriel  Acosta, 
which  is  still  played  in  the  leading  theatres  of  all 
countries. 

Another  Jewish  freethinker  of  those  days  was  the  cele- 
brated philosopher  Baruch  Spinoza  (1632-1677),  about 
whom  you  have  read  above  in  Chapter  15,  Section  3. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  many 
Jews  fled  from  Poland  to  Holland.  Among  them  were 
great  rabbis  who  added  strength  to  Judaism  in  Holland ; 
but  the  creative  spirit  of  the  Dutch  Jews  entered  upon 
a  period  of  decline  from  which  it  has  not  emerged. 
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The  Jews  in  Poland  and  Lithuania 

The  Polish  Government  Protects  the  Jews.  —  The  Ukraininn 

Uprising.  —  The  Spiritual^  Life  of  the  Polish 

Jews.  • —  In  Lithuania. 

1.  The    Polish    Governm^it    Protects    the   Jews — 

Many  Jews  emigrated  from  Germany  to  Poland  in  the 
ninth  century.  Toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  the 
PoHsh  people  embraced  Christianity,  and  through  the 
Church  they  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  nations 
of  western  Europe,  where  Jews  lived  in  large  numbers. 
It  was  then  that  there  began  an  influx  of  Jews  into 
Poland,  especially  from  Germany.  The  Polish  kings 
welcomed  the  Jews  because  the  latter  promoted  trade 
and  industry.  The  Polish  rulers  prohibited  every  act  of 
violence  against  Jews.  There  are  even  Polish  coins  of 
that  time  which  bear  Hebrew  letters.  In  1264  King 
Boleslaw  issued  an  edict  which  affirmed  and  defined  the 
rights  of  the  Jews,  and  which  was  intended  to  safeguard 
the  Jews  from  the  ill  will  of  the  Christians,  for  at  this 
time  the  Catholic  priests  received  instructions  from  the 
Pope  to  harass  the  Jews.  The  clergy  wished  to  intro- 
duce the  ghetto  and  the  badge  of  shame  into  Poland, 
too ;  but  the  Polish  kings  and  the  majority  of  the  PoUsh 
people  paid  no  attention  to  the  anti- Jewish  instigations 
of  the  priests,  and  the  Jews  continued  to  live  in  peace. 

Many  more  Jews  fled  from  Germany  to  Poland  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  Polish  king  Casimir  gave  the 
Jews  the  fullest  protection,  and  even  permitted  them  to 
judge  between  Jew  and  Jew  in  accordance  with  the 
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Jewish  law.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century,  however, 
the  Catholic  priests  gained  the  upper  hand  and  began  to 
spread  all  kinds  of  false  charges  against  the  Jews.  In 
1399  the  Jews  of  Posen  were  accused  of  having  stolen 
the  Host  from  a  church ;  accordingly  the  rabbi  and  thir- 
teen elders  of  the  Jewish  community  were  tied  to  stakes 
and  allowed  to  burn  to  death  slowly. 

In  the  next  century  Casimir  IV  restored  to  the  Jews 
all  their  former  rights  and  liberties.  But  the  Church 
waged  a  hard  fight  against  it,  and  the  king  had  to  yield. 
Accordingly  most  of  the  Jewish  rights  were  revoked  in 
1454,  while  in  1494  a  ghetto  was  established  in  Cracow, 
then  the  Polish  capital. 

By  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  a  great  many 
Jews  in  Poland.  Their  condition  improved  and  they  be- 
came a  great  economic  and  social  power  in  the  country. 
They  lived  in  peace,  enjoying  freedom  and  autonomy  in 
their  internal  affairs;  and  Poland  became  the  spiritual 
center  of  the  Jews.  To  be  sure,  the  Church  made  every 
effort  to  keep  the  Jews  down,  but  the  Polish  kings  dis- 
regarded it.  But  later,  when  the  Jesuits  had  entrenched 
themselves  in  Poland,  their  anti- Jewish  propaganda  had 
its  effect ;  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Polish  kings  afforded  little  protection  to  the  Jews. 
But  the  Jews  themselves  were  strong  enough  to  fight 
against  their  enemies,  because  through  self-government 
they  were  united  and  well  organized. 

2.  The  Ukrainian  Uprisin^r — The  eastern  part  of 
Poland,  known  as  the  Ukraine,  was  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Russians.  Most  of  these  Russians  were  serfs  who  were 
greatly  oppressed  by  their  masters,  the  PoUsh  nobles  and 
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landowners.  A  part  of  the  Russians  were  free  Cossacks, 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  their  hetman  Bogdan 
Chmielnicki,  rebelled  against  Poland.  The  Russians 
hated  the  Jews,  first  because  the  latter  were  the  inter- 
mediaries between  the  Polish  noblemen  and  the  Russian 
serfs.  Jews  often  leased  the  estates  of  the  Polish  nobil- 
ity and  gentry  and  to  a  certain  extent  exercised  the  same 
power  over  the  serfs  as  the  noblemen  themselves.  In  the 
second  place,  the  ignorant  Russian  masses  hated  the  Jew 
for  his  religion.  And  now  that  they  had  risen  against 
Poland,  they  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  the  Jews. 

Seven  hundred  Jewish  communities  were  wiped  out. 
Some  historians  estimate  that  over  half  a  million  Jews 
perished  in  the  Chmielnicki  rebellion.  (See  above,  Chap- 
ter 31,  Section  9.)  Only  a  tenth  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Poland  survived. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  power  of  Poland  began 
to  wane  as  a  result  of  several  unsuccessful  wars,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  Jews  became  ever  worse.  The 
Jesuits  incited  the  masses  to  riots  against  the  Jews.  At 
this  time  the  Ukrainians  formed  bands  known  as  Haida- 
macks  who  raided  the  estates  of  the  Polish  landowners 
and  at  the  same  time  massacred  the  Jews.  Thousands  of 
Jews  thus  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Haidamacks  in 
1768. 

.  In  1795  Poland  was  dismembered  and  divided  among 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  At  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  were  about  three  million  Jews  in 
Russian  Poland,  and  their  history  since  then  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  rest  of  Russian  Jewry. 

3.  The    Spiritual    Life    of    the    Polish    Jews — The 
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spiritual  life  of  the  Polish  Jews  while  Poland  was  still 
independent,  was  highly  developed.  They  controlled 
their  internal  affairs  through  elected  representatives  who 
were  chosen  annually.  The  body  of  such  representatives 
in  each  community  was  called  the  Kahal.  The  Kahal 
had  charge  of  both  the  secular  and  religious  interests  of 
the  community.  Every  year  there  was  held  a  confer- 
ence of  the  representatives  of  all  communities.  This 
conference  was  known  as  the  Council  of  Four  Lands, 
which  framed  rules  for  the  regulation  of  Jewish  social 
and  spiritual  life.  Efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  the 
unity  of  the  Jewish  people  and  to  preserve  its  national 
spirit.  Each  community  possessed  a  yeshivah  ,the  stu- 
dents (bachurim)  of  which  were  maintained  by  the 
townspeople.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Jewish  schol- 
arship flourished  in  Poland  as  it  had  once  flourished  in 
Babylonia.  There  were  great  rabbis  who  left  behind 
important  books.  The  Polish  Jews  paid  little  attention 
to  secular  education;  still  we  find  many  physicians 
among  them.  At  first  these  doctors  came  from  other 
countries;  afterward  Polish  Jews  went  to  Italy  to  study 
medicine. 

The  terrible  ordeal  the  Jews  of  Poland  went  through 
in  the  seventeenth  century  had  a  bad  effect  upon  their 
spiritual  life.  The  rnasses  were  steeped  in  ignorance 
and  superstition;  the  number  of  scholars  diminished; 
less  attention  was  given  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud  and 
more  to  the  study  of  the  Cabala,  which  stimulated  the 
belief  in  various  false  Messiahs.  Later  on  Hasidism  was 
born  and  exerted  a  profound  influence  upon  the  life  of 
the  Polish  Jews. 
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4.  In  Lithuania — Jews  began  to  settle  in  Lithuania 
in  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  Lithuanian  people  embraced  Christianity,  there  al- 
ready existed  large  Jewish  communities  in  Lithuania. 
The  Jews  constituted  a  class  of  freemen  with  the  right 
to  self-government  in  their  internal  affairs.  Besides 
commerce  and  the  handicrafts,  the  Lithuanian  Jews  also 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  com- 
menced a  period  of  Jewish  persecutions  in  Lithuania,  and 
in  1495  all  Jews  were  expelled  from  the  country  and 
their  possessions  confiscated  by  the  reigning  duke.  Later 
on,  in  the  reign  of  another  dxike,  the  Jews  were  permit- 
ted to  return,  and  full  reparation  was  made  for  all  that 
had  been  taken  away  from  them. 

The  sixteenth  century  ushered  in  the  golden  age  of 
Lithuanian  Jewry.  Large  and  prosperous  Jewish  com- 
munities arose,  such  as  those  of  Brest-Litowsk,  Grodno, 
Pinsk,  and  others. 

The  internal  life  of  the  Jews  of  Lithuania  was  the 
same  as  in  Poland.  They  also  lived  under  the  authority 
of  the  Kahal,  and  Talmudic  learning  was  common 
among  them.  Later  Lithuania  surpassed  Poland  in  the 
matter  of  Jewish  scholarship,  and  it  became  the  chief 
center  of  Talmudic  learning. 

In  1795  Lithuania  fell  under  the  rule  of  Russia,  and 
the  fate  of  the  Lithuanian  Jews  became  bound  up  with 
that  of  all  the  Jews  living  in  the  vast  Russian  empire. 


CHAPTER  L 
The  Jews  in  Russia  and  the  Chazars 

In  Kiev.  —  In  Muscovy.  —  Hopes  and  Disappointments.  —  Th^ 
Spiritual  Life  of  the  Russian  Jews.  —  The  Chazars. 

1.  In  Kiev — In  the  first  days  of  the  Christian  era 
Jews  settled  in  the  region  south  of  the  Black  Sea  and  in 
the  Crimea  which  later  became  part  of  South  Russia. 
The  first  rulers  of  this  territory  were  Tartars  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  and  they  allowed  the  Jews  to  live 
in  peace, 

Jews  settled  in  the  Russian  principality  of  Kiev  toward 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  (986  C.  E.)  Kiev  attracted 
Jewish  traders,  who  helped  to  develop  the  trade  between 
western  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  1654,  when  the  Ukraine  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Muscovite  Czar,  the  latter  dispatched  troops  to  make 
war  upon  Poland,  and  as  a  result  the  Jews  of  White 
Russia  suffered  greatly.  In  many  cities  the  Jews  were 
either  put  to  death  or  driven  out  of  the  country. 

2.  In  Muscovy — ^Jews  were  not  admitted  into  Mus- 
covite Russia.  When  Ivan  the  Terrible  captured  the 
city  of  Polotzk  from  Poland  in  1563,  he  gave  orders  that 
all  Jews  be  converted  to  Christianity,  and  that  those 
refusing  to  turn  Christian  be  drowned.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  Czar  Alexis  expelled  the 
Jews  from  Lithuania  and  White  Russia.  During  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great  (1672-1725)  Jews  began  to 
settle  in  Russian  districts  adjacent  to  Poland,  and  Peter 
did  not  molest  them.     Following  his  death,  however, 
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Catherine  I  drove  all  the  Jews  out  of  the  Ukraine 
(1727.)  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Catherine  II  permitted  the  Jews  to  settle  only  in  certain 
regions.  In  1804  Alexander  I  threw  the  Russian  schools 
open  to  the  Jews  and  set  aside  land  in  the  Ukraine  for 
them  to  till.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  were  expelled 
from  all  villages.  In  1827  Nicholas  I  issued  an  edict 
providing  that  Jews  serve  in  the  army  for  twenty-five 
years  and  that  Jewish  soldiers  be  assigned  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Russia  where  there  were  no  Jews.  Dur- 
ing his  reign  there  was  inaugurated  the  policy  of  seizing 
Jewish  children  and  impressing  them  into  the  army  and 
navy,  where  they  were  tortured  in  the  crudest  manner 
in  order  to  make  them  adopt  Christianity.  The  Jews* 
right  of  residence  was  curtailed,  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  live  only  in  certain  provinces.  It  was  Nicho- 
las's great  desire  that  the  Jews  mingle  more  and  more 
with  the  Russians  and  become  assimilated  to  them;  ac- 
cordingly he  sought  to  spread  secular  education  among 
the  Jews  in  order  to  bring  them  closer  to  the  Russian 
people.  This  policy  he  carried  out  with  characteristic 
ruthlessness.  He  wanted  to  impose  his  ideas  upon  the 
Jews  by  force,  while  the  Jews  tried  in  every  way  to 
escape  his  favors. 

3,  Hopes  and  Disappointments — Czar  Alexander  II 
(1855-1881)  mitigated  somewhat  the  lot  of  the  Jews. 
He  abolished  compulsory  military  services  for  children. 
He  permitted  Jews  with  an  academic  education,  Jewish 
artisans,  and  Jewish  merchants  of  the  first  class  to  live 
in  all  parts  of  Russia,  and  he  wanted  the  Jews  to  have 
more  opportunities  for  acquiring  a  general  education.   In 
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general,  his  reign  was  for  the  Jews  a  time  of  bright 
hopes.  But  all  these  hopes  were  shattered  in  the  reign 
of  his  son  and  successor,  Alexander  III  (1881-1894). 
He  hated  the  Jews ;  moreover,  he  was  very  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod 
Pobiedonostsev,  who  was  a  notorious  Jew-baiter.  Jews 
were  banished  from  most  of  the  cities;  they  were  not 
allowed  to  settle  in  villages  or  to  buy  or  lease  land ;  Jew- 
ish children  were  denied  educational  opportunities,  and 
Jews  were  excluded  from  all  government  positions.  And 
his  reign  also  inaugurated  the  era  of  wholesale  pogroms 
and  massacres  (1881). 

In  1894  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nicholas  II. 
This  ignorant,  malicious,  and  pusillanimous  nonentity 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  priests  and  Jew-baiters,  and 
he  made  life  bitter  for  the  Jews.  In  1903  his  govern- 
ment instigated  and  organized  the  frightful  Kishinev 
massacre,  in  which  Jewish  men,  women,  and  children 
were  tortured  and  killed  and  their  homes  and  shops  plun- 
dered. Later  on,  when  the  Czar  noticed  that  a  spirit  of 
revolution  was  abroad  in  the  land,  he  wanted  to  avert 
popular  discontent  from  himself;  accordingly  he  gave 
orders  for  fresh  Jewish  pogroms.  In  1905 — the  year  of 
the  first  and  unsuccessful  Russian  Revolution — there 
occurred  wholesale  massacres  of  Jews  in  many  parts  of 
Russia.  Of  those  who  escaped  alive,  many  fled  to 
America  and  other  countries. 

Following  the  Revolution  of  1917,  when  Russia  cast 
off  the  Czarist  yoke,  Jewish  hopes  rose  high;  but  these 
hopes  were  cruelly  disappointed.  The  reactionary  ele- 
ments declared  war  against  the  radical  revolutionaries  in 
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control  of  the  government  and  wreaked  their  fiendish 
vengeance  upon  the  Jews.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Jews 
were  butchered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  and  whole 
Jewish  communities  were  blotted  out. 

4.  The  Spiritual  Life  af  the  Russian  Jews — ^When 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Poland  and 
Lithuania  became  part  of  the  Russian  Empire,  the  Jew- 
ish spiritual  center  remained  in  Poland  and  Lithuania. 
There  were  thousands  of  yeshivahs  where  the  Talmud 
was  studied.  Students  flocked  to  them  from  various 
cities  and  towns,  and  the  Jews  of  the  community  in 
which  the  yeshivah  was  located  supported  them  all. 
Older  folks  had  societies  for  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
or  Mishnayot,  the  members  studying  together  daily  at  a 
given  hour.  For  the  common  people  who  were  not 
learned  and  could  not  study  without  the  help  of  a  teacher, 
there  were  daily  lessons  in  En  Jacob,  the  Midrash,  or 
the  Bible.  The  highest  respect  was  shown  to  the  schol- 
ars rather  than  to  the  rich.  To  parents  the  greatest 
happiness  was  to  have  learned  sons  and  to  marry  off 
their  daughters  to  scholars. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Hasidism  arose  and  began 
to  spread.  Hasidism  in  itself  is  a  beautiful  doctrine,  but 
it  kept  the  Jews  from  sharing  in  the  general  progress  of 
humanity.  In  Poland  and  Volhynia  in  particular,  the 
Hasidim  were  under  the  sway  of  their  leaders,  the  Zad- 
dikim,  who  multiplied  and  tried  to  wrest  the  power  from 
one  another,  while  feeding  the  people  on  supposed  mir- 
acles and  blind  superstition.  In  Lithuania  and  White 
Russia,  however,  Hasidism  assumed  a  more  rational 
form.     Rabbi  Zalman  Shneorsohn  of  Ladi,  the  famous 
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Hasidic  teacher,  based  his  teachings  on  Wisdom,  Under- 
standing, and  Knowledge.  In  Hebrew  these  terms  are 
rendered  as  Hokmah,  Binah,  Deah.  The  initials  of  these 
words  form  the  acrostic  HaBaD,  hence  Hasidim  are 
known  to  this  day  as  HaBaDists. 

It  was  only  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  a  desire  for  secular  educa- 
tion began  to  manifest  themselves  in  Russian  Jewry. 
The  Hasidim  and  their  opponents,  the  Mithnagdim, 
joined  forces  against  secular  education,  but  it  was  of 
no  avail.  The  new  spiritual  tendencies  and  movements 
of  western  Europe  penetrated  Russia.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Isaac  Baer  Levinsohn  wrote 
a  number  of  works  in  which  he  upholds  general  educa- 
tion and  traces  the  evolution  of  Judaism.  Mordecai 
Guenzburg  wrote  tales,  histories  and  travel  sketches. 
Abraham  Baer  Levensohn  and  his  son  Micah  Joseph  left 
numerous  volumes  of  verse  in  Hebrew. 

In  the  more  liberal  reign  of  Alexander  II,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  government  fostered  general  education  among 
the  Jews.  Many  a  young  man  left  the  yeshivahs  and 
entered  high  schools  and  universities.  Most  of  these 
modernist  intellectuals  wished  to  amalgamate  with  the 
Russian  people  and  lost  all  interest  in  their  own  people. 
But  there  were  also  enlightened  men  like  Abraham 
Mapu,  Judah  Leon  Gordon,  Peter  Smolenskin,  and  many 
others  who  remained  in  close  touch  with  their  people, 
and  it  is  they  who  rejuvenated  Hebrew  literature. 

The  sixties  of  the  last  century  witnessed  the  rise  of 
a  body  of  Jewish  literature  in  the  Russian  language. 
Rabinowitz,  Lewanda,  Bogrow,  Orshansky,  and  many 
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others  championed  in  the  Russian  tongue  the  civil  eman- 
cipation of  the  Jews. 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  III,  when  the  Jews  were 
persecuted  in  every  way,  Jewish  children  were  denied 
the  opportunity  to  get  a  general  education.  But  this  did 
not  deter  the  Jews.  They  made  the  greatest  sacrifices 
for  education.  Many  went  to  western  Europe  to  attend 
the  universities  there.  Most  of  the  latter  lived  a  Ufe 
of  privation,  nevertheless  they  did  not  lose  heart.  They 
studied  assiduously  and  enriched  the  world  with  great 
scholars  in  every  field;  while  many  of  them  returned  to 
their  brethren  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of 
their  people.  Russia,  including  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
gave  us  the  greatest  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  writers.  Rus- 
sian Jewry  also  produced  the  first  conscious  Zionists,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  greatest  champions  of  universal 
freedom.  The  Jews  of  Russia  have  given  fresh  proof 
of  the  old  historical  truth  that  one  may  crush  the  Jew's 
body  but  not  his  soul. 

5.  The  Chazars — Having  related  to  you  briefly  the 
history  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  a  remarkable  event  which  has  a  bearing  upon 
Jewish  history.  At  a  time  when  the  whole  Christian 
world  and  partly  also  the  Mohammedan  world  were  per- 
secuting the  Jew  on  account  of  his  religion,  a  wonder- 
ful thing  occurred :  a  whole  nation  went  over  to  Judaism. 

On  the  northern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which 
later  became  part  of  Russia,  there  existed  a  powerful 
Tartar  state  whose  inhabitants  were  called  Chazars. 
The  Chazars  entrenched  themselves  in  the  Crimea  and 
extended  their  domain  to  the  Dnieper.    They  were  pa- 
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gans.  One  of  their  kings,  named  Bulan,  decided  to  dis- 
card idolatry  and  to  embrace  one  of  the  great  religions 
of  the  time.  Thereupon  he  summoned  learned  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  leading  faiths,  a  Jew,  a  Christian, 
and  a  Mohammedan,  and  requested  them  to  debate  in 
his  presence  as  to  the  merits  of  their  respective  religions. 
The  debate  did  not  help  him  arrive  at  a  decision.  Ac- 
cordingly he  summoned  these  scholars  singly  and  asked 
each  to  state  which  of  the  other  two  religions  he  pre- 
ferred next  to  his  own.  The  Christian  declared  that, 
next  to  Christianity,  Judaism  was  the  best  religion;  and 
the  Mohammedan  declared  that,  next  to  his  own,  he 
considered  the  Jewish  religion  the  best.  Thereupon 
Bulan  adopted  Judaism. 

The  king  of  the  Chazars  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Jewish  scholar  named  Isaac  Sangari,  who  taught  him 
the  principles  of  the  Jewish  religion.  The  king  and 
many  of  his  people  went  over  to  the  Jewish  fold  in 
730  C.  E. 

Thereafter  the  Chazar  kings  styled  themselves  Co- 
hanim  (Hebrew  for  priests).  One  of  Bulan's  successors, 
called  Obadiah,  was  a  devout  adherent  of  Judaism.  He 
imported  Jewish  scholars  to  instruct  his  people  in  the 
Torah;  he  built  synagogues  and  introduced  the  pre- 
scribed Jewish  prayers.  The  teaching  of  the  Torah  had 
a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  semi-barbarous  Chazars. 
Their  manners  became  more  refined  and  their  char- 
acters gentler  and  more  humane. 

Mohammedan  Spain  had  in  the  tenth  century  a  Jew- 
ish Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  named  Hasadi  ibn 
Shaprut,  who  stood  high  in  government  councils  and  at 
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the  same  time  was  a  very  devout  and  ardent  Jew.  As 
Foreign  Minister  he  did  much  for  his  brethren  of  other 
countries.  When  he  heard  that  in  a  far-away  country 
there  was  an  independent  Jewish  state  ruled  over  by  a 
Jewish  king,  and  that  its  people  were  called  Chazars,  he 
dispatched  an  envoy  with  a  letter  to  the  reigning  king 
of  the  Chazars,  who  bore  the  name  of  Joseph. 

Hasdai's  warm  letter  to  King  Joseph  read  in  part 
as  follows: 

*'He  who  tries  the  heart  .  .  .  knows  that  (my  desire 
is)  only  to  know  the  truth,  whether  the  Israelitish  ex- 
iles anywhere  form  one  independent  kingdom  and  are 
not  subject  to  any  foreign  ruler.  Were  I  to  know  that 
this  is  true,  I  should  renounce  my  place  of  honor,  aban- 
don my  lofty  rank,  forsake  my  family,  and  wander  over 
mountains  and  hills,  by  sea  and  on  land,  until  I  reached 
the  dwelling-place  of  my  lord  and  sovereign,  there  to 
behold  his  greatness  and  splendor,  the  seats  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  position  of  his  servants,  and  the  tranquility 
of  the  remnant  of  Israel.  On  beholding  this,  my  eyes 
would  brighten,  my  reins  would  exult,  my  lips  would 
pour  forth  praises  to  God,  who  has  not  withdrawn  his 
favor  from  his  afflicted  ones.  .  .  .  One  thing  more  I  ask 
of  my  lord,  that  he  would  tell  me  whether  there  is  among 
you  any  computation  concerning  the  final  redemption 
which  we  have  been  awaiting  so  many  years,  whilst  we 
went  from  one  captivity  to  another,  from  one  exile  to 
another.  .  .  .  Having  been  cast  down  from  our  former 
glory,  and  now  living  in  exile,  we  have  nothing  to  say 
to  those  who  constantly  taunt  us :  'Every  nation  has  its 
kingdom,  while  of  yours  there  is  no  trace  on  earth'."^ 
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Unfortunately,  this  Jewish  kingdom  lasted  only  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  years,  for  the  Duke  of  Kiev 
conquered  the  land  of  the  Chazars  (969)  and  expelled 
them  from  the  Caspian  region.  The  Chazars  were  scat- 
tered in  all  lands. 

Hasdai  was  not  fated  to  settle  in  the  Jewish  kingdom ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Chazar  kings  had  to  seek  refuge 
in  Spain. 

CHAPTER  LI 
The  Jews  in  America 

Jewish  Immigrants.  —  Jews  Help   to  Build   Up   the   Country. 
Jewish  Life  and  Achievements  in  America.  —  Anti- 
Semitism.  —  Jews  in  Other  Countries. 

1.  Jewish  Immigrants — On  August  2,  1492,  all  Jews 
were  driven  out  of  Spain;  and  on  the  following  day, 
August  3,  1492,  Columbus  set  sail  in  order  to  discover 
a  new  route  to  the  East  Indies.  In  the  course  of  his 
voyage  he  discovered  America,  a  new  world  for  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations,  and  where  the  eternal  wan- 
derer, the  Jew,  later  found  a  home  and  peace. 

Historians  divide  the  history  of  American  Jewry  into 
three  periods.  The  first  period  witnessed  .the  arrival 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Marranos,  who  began  to 
settle  in  America  shortly  after  its  discovery.  The  sec- 
ond period  witnessed  the  coming  of  the  German  Jews, 
who  began  to  arrive  in  the  United  States  after  the 
American  Revolution,  and  especially  after  the  German 
Revolution  of   1848.     The  third  period  witnessed  the 
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influx  of  the  Russian  Jews,  who  began  to  come  over 
hi  large  number  in  1882. 

The  first  Jews,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  who  had 
fled  to  America  in  order  to  be  able  to  return  to  the  faith 
of  their  fathers,  met  with  the  same  persecutions  in  the 
New  World  as  in  the  Old.  Nearly  all  the  countries  of 
America  were  under  the  rule  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  in  1511  the  Inquisition  was  introduced  in  the  New 
World.  For  about  two  hundred  years  the  Jews  of 
Brazil,  Mexico  and  Peru  suffered  greatly  for  their  reli- 
gion. Many  Jews  were  burned  at  the  stake  or  tortured 
to  death  by  the  Inquisitors. 

In  1654  the  first  twenty-seven  Jews  arrived  in  New 
York,  which  was  then  called  New  Amsterdam  and  be- 
longed to  Holland.  They  were  the  first  Jews  to  arrive 
in  what  is  now  the  United  States,  and  they  were  received 
with  hostility.  When  the  English  captured  New  York 
in  1664,  no  change  took  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
Jews.  In  1683  the  Jews  were  excluded  by  law  from 
the  privilege  of  freedom  of  conscience;  they  were  even 
forbidden  to  worship  publicly  in  the  synagogues.  A 
change  for  the  better  set  in  some  twenty  years  after. 
The  Jewish  community  began  to  grow  in  numbers  and 
in  wealth.  From  New  York  the  Jews  branched  out  to 
a  few  other  cities. 

The  real  emancipation  of  the  American  Jews  came 
only  after  the  Revolution  of  1776,  when  America  freed 
itself  from  the  English  yoke  and  proclaimed  freedom 
and  equality  for  all  men. 

2.  Jews  Help  to  Build  Up  the  Country— The  Jews 
helped  to  develop  America.    The  Jew  demonstrated  his 
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loyalty  and  devotion  both  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time 
of  war.  He  was  full  of  ardent  love  for  his  new  coun- 
try, where  he  could  live  freely  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience  and  enjoy  everything  on  equal 
terms  with  the  other  citizens. 

Today  there  are  over  four  million  Jews  in  the  United 
States.  The  majority  of  them  engage  in  commerce. 
They  control  certain  industries,  especially  the  garment 
industry,  while  many  deal  in  real  estate.  There  are  also 
a  large  number  of  Jewish  wage  workers  and  farmers. 
The  Jews  have  contributed  not  only  to  the  material 
prosperity  and  progress  of  America,  but  also  to  her 
cultural  and  artistic  achievements.  The  Jews  of  Amer- 
ica have  produced  great  sculptors,  painters,  musicians, 
actors,  and  scientists.  They  are  well  represented  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  medical  and  law  professions,  and 
they  are  active  in  every  branch  of  literature.  Many  of 
them  hold  prominent  places  as  journalists,  editors,  and 
publishers  of  newspapers  and  books,  as  well  as  writers 
and  producers  of  plays. 

3.  Jewish  Life  and  Achievements  in  America — The 

spiritual  life  of  the  American  Jews,  as  Jews,  has  devel- 
oped slowly.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  possessed 
little  of  Jewish  learning,  but  they  were  strict  observers 
of  Jewish  traditions.  The  German  Jews  manifested  a 
strong  tendency  toward  religious  reforms,  and  many  of 
the  Reform  Jews  passed  on  to  complete  assimilation  and 
drifted  away  altogether  from  their  people.  The  Jews 
hailing  from  the  Slavonic  countries,  especially  from 
Russia,  were  divided  into  two  camps:  the  orthodox  and 
the   radicals.     Many   of   the   orthodox,   as   they   grew 
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wealthy,  went  over  to  the  Reform  Jews ;  but  the  ortho- 
dox ranks  held  fast,  being  constantly  reenforced  by 
newcomers  from  the  Old  World.  In  general,  however, 
American  conditions  are  not  favorable  to  strict  or- 
thodoxy. 

American  Jewry,  especially  its  Reform  elements,  has 
produced  noted  Jewish  scholars  who  have  enriched  our 
literature  with  such  important  works  as  The  Jewish 
Encyclopedia  and  others.  America  has  also  possessed 
prominent  orthodox  rabbis,  who  were  recruited  from 
Europe.  Until  quite  recently,  little  was  accomplished 
here  in  the  field  of  Talmudic  literature,  as  well  as  of 
modern  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  literature;  and  whatever 
was  achieved  was  mainly  the  work  of  immigrants  from 
eastern  Europe. 

The  first  Hebrew  books  to  appear  in  this  country  were 
of  the  rabbinical  and  homiletic  kind.  Later  on  Hebrew 
books  began  to  be  written  on  other  subjects,  such  as 
Ozar  Yisrael,  a  Hebrew  encyclopedia  edited  by  J.  D. 
Eisenstein;  Mikra  ki-Peshuto  by  Arnold  Ehrlich  and 
Ojsar  ha-Shemot  by  A.  H.  Rosenberg.  Yiddish  literature 
has  attained  here  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  both  as 
regards  original  works  and  translations  from  other 
languages. 

Of  Jewish  philanthropy  in  this  country  little  need  be 
said,  for  the  generosity  of  American  Jewry  has  become 
a  byword  among  the  nations.  Every  Jewish  community 
possesses  wonderful  welfare  institutions.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  important  organizations  and  societies 
for  the  advancement  of  Jewish  and  general  knowledge, 
such  as  the  Jewish  Historical  Society,  the  Jewish  Publi- 
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cation  Society,  and  many  others.  In  addition,  there  are 
great  institutions  of  Jewish  learning,  such  as  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  in  New  York,  the 
Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincinnati,  the  Dropsie  Col- 
lege in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion 
in  New  York. 

As  regards  Jewish  education  for  children,  things  were 
anything  but  satisfactory  until  a  decade  ago.  There 
were  Talmud  Torahs,  hedarim,  and  private  teachers 
aplenty,  but  little  was  accomplished,  because  both  the 
teachers  and  the  methods  employed  were  not  suited  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  American  Jewish  child 
grows  up.  Of  late,  however,  Jewish  education  has  taken 
a  turn  for  the  better.  Today  we  have  excellent  Talmud 
Torahs  and  various  other  schools  for  the  young,  as  well 
as  the  best  modern  Hebrew  teachers.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  yeshivahs,  where  courses  are  given  in  the 
Bible,  the  Talmud,  and  general  academic  subjects. 

4,  Anti-Semitism — America  used  to  be  the  only  place 
on  the  globe  where  all  men  could  find  a  home;  and  for 
us  Jews  in  particular  America  was  a  haven  of  refuge 
where  we  could  live  as  free  men  and  as  Jews.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  anti-Semitism  has  also  invaded  this 
country.  The  new  anti-immigration  laws  are  aimed 
chiefly  against  the  Jews.  Today  we  have  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  a  dangerous  anti-Semitic  organization,  whose 
leaders  include  men  who  are  very  influential  in  public 
life.  Things  have  reached  such  a  pass  that  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  restrict  the  number  of  Jewish  students 
in  the  colleges  and  universities.  The  President  of  Har- 
vard University  wrote  in  June,  1922:  "If  every  college 
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in  the  country  would  take  a  limited  proportion  of  Jews, 
I  suspect  that  we  should  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminat- 
ing race  feeling  among  the  students.  ...  If  we  do  nothing 
about  the  matter,  the  prejudice  is  likely  to  increase.  .  .  .*' 
In  general,  America  has  changed  of  late.  There  has 
arisen  a  narrow  intolerance  and  bigotry,  and  race  hatred 
y  rampant  everywhere;  in  particular,  there  is  growing 
up  a  dangerous  anti-Jewish  sentiment.  As  American 
citizens,  we  must  combat  such  un-American  tendencies. 
There  are  certainly  enough  progressive  and  fair-minded 
Americans  who  are  opposed  to  such  anti-social  relations 
among  men,  and  we  must  unite  with  them  in  a  common 
war  against  all  such  reactionary  tendencies. 

5.  Jews  in  Other  Countries — Besides  the  countries 
already  mentioned,  Jews  are  to  be  found  in  China, 
Japan,  India,  and  Persia,  in  various  African  lands,  and 
in  Australia.  One  may  safely  say,  that  there  are  Jews 
in  every  country  on  earth. 

We  have  been  dispersed  and  scattered  all  over  the 
world,  yet  a  common  spiritual  bond  has  united  us  all. 
Everywhere  and  at  all  times  we  have  lived  with  the 
same  hopes  and  longings.  Throughout  the  world,  the 
Jew  turns  his  face  three  times  a  day  toward  the  East, 
where  Zion  is  situated,  and  with  deep  faith  and  strong 
hope  he  prays:  "And  gather  us  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth." 
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CHAPTER  LII 

The  Awakening 

Looking  Backward.  —  What  Is  a  Nation f  —  Cosmopolitanism. 

Nationalism.  —  Internationalism.  —  Returning  to 

the  Fold.  —  Moses  Hess. 

1.  Looking  Backward — In  the  preceding  chapters  we 
have  seen  that  the  Jews  are  the  oldest  of  civilized  na- 
tions, and  that  in  comparison  with  all  the  other  peoples 
the  Jew  has  made  the  greatest  single  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  mankind.  The  Jew  proclaimed  to  the  world 
the  belief  in  one  God ;  he  gave  humanity  the  Bible  which 
contains  the  principle  of  equality  and  justice  among 
men.  With  his  Torah  the  Jew  awakened  in  man  a 
longing  for  freedom.  The  Jewish  people,  through  its 
religion,  its  teachings,  its  view  of  life,  and  its  whole 
culture  has  developed  within  itself  a  marvelous  spiritual 
power  of  resistance  which  the  strongest  nations  and  the 
crudest  persecutions  have  been  unable  to  overcome. 
The  Jew  was  everywhere  and  at  all  times  a  loyal  and 
law-abiding  citizen  in  all  the  lands  of  the  Diaspora;  at 
the  same  time,  however,  he  cherished  deep  down  in  his 
soul  the  hope  of  returning  some  day  to  his  home,  to 
the  Land  of  Israel.  Everywhere  the  Jew  participated 
ill  the  advancement  of  civilization,  and  in  every  way 
cooperated  with  the  best  elements  of  all  nations  in  the 
promotion  of  human  progress;  and  yet  he  remained 
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faithful  to  his  own  people  and  in  his  inner  life  was 
distinguished  from  the  other  nations,  ever  conscious 
that  he  constituted  a  nation  apart. 

Unfortunately,  there  came  a  time  when  this  national 
consciousness  began  to  die  out  in  many  Jews.  Various 
reforms  in  religion  as  well  as  certain  political  and  eco- 
nomic movements  ushered  new  ideas  into  the  world,  and 
along  with  many  noble  ideas  some  men  began  to  pro- 
pagate the  theories  of  cosmopolitanism  and  internation- 
alism, which  would  obliterate  all  national  distinctions 
and  amalgamate  all  nations  into  one  world  people. 
Among  all  other  nations  this  remained  a  beautiful 
theory,  but  among  us  an  effort  was  made  to  carry  it 
into  practice.  The  Reform  and  radical  Jews  began  to 
deny  their  nationality.  Some  of  them  maintain  that  we 
no  longer  are  a  nation  because  we  have  no  country  and 
no  government  of  our  own,  while  others  go  further  and 
contend  that  even  if  we  are  a  nation,  we  should  cease 
to  be  one  and  merge  with  the  general  population  of 
whatever  country  we  live  in. 

I  want  to  show  you,  my  children,  that  both  of  these 
assertions  are  neither  true  nor  desirable. 

2.  What  Is  a  Nation? — There  are  Jews  who  say  that 
we  are  only  a  religious  sect  and  not  a  nation,  since  we 
have  no  country  of  our  own  nor  a  common  language; 
hence,  these  Jews  contend,  a  Jew  is  by  nationality  a 
member  of  the  nation  in  whose  midst  he  lives.  In  other 
words,  the  Jew  is  a  Frenchman  in  France,  an  American 
in  America. 

Those  who  make  this  contention  do  not  know  what 
the  word  nation  means.    I  have  an  encyclopedia  before 
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me  and  I  read  therein:  "A  nation  is  a  union  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  held  together  by  the  consciousness  of 
their  unity;  and  the  chief  factors  of  their  unity  are  a 
common  racial  origin,  a  common  language,  a  common 
religion,  a  common  mode  of  life,  common  habits  and 
customs,  and  a  common  past.  Their  political  history  is 
the  strongest  national  bond." 

Thus  we  see  clearly  that  the  main  factors  of  national 
unity  are  a  common  racial  origin,  a  common  history,  a 
common  language,  a  common  religion,  and  common 
habits  and  customs. 

Webster's  Dictionary  defines  the  word  **nation"  as, 
first,  "the  body  of  inhabitants  of  a  country  united  under 
a  single  government;"  second,  *'a  body  of  men  who 
speak  a  common  tongue  or  who  had  once  possessed  a 
government  of  their  own  but  were  conquered;  for  ex- 
ample, the  Russian  empire  is  composed  of  various 
nations.*'  This  means  that  a  nation  which  has  lost  its 
country  and  government  is  still  a  nation  although  now 
ruled  by  another  nation. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  factors  which  determine  nation- 
ality, we  see  that  the  Jews  have  a  perfect  right  to  call 
themselves  a  nation.  In  fact,  what  other  body  of  men 
has,  like  ourselves,  lived  for  so  many  generations  in  a 
common  cultural  atmosphere  in  which  its  whole  life 
was  evolved  and  moulded,  and  which  stamps  it  both 
physically  and  spiritually  apart  from  all  other  groups 
of  men  ? 

Granted  that  we  have  no  country,  but  as  against  this 
all  the  other  factors  of  nationality  are  more  pronounced 
in  us  than  in  any  other  nation.     What  other  civilized 
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nation  has  a  past  so  old,  so  rich,  so  glorious,  and  so 
unifying  as  ours  ?  Instead  of  a  human  government, 
which  may  be  vanquished  by  a  stronger  one,  we  have 
submitted  to  the  rule  of  Almighty  God,  who  has  pro- 
claimed: "And  I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people,  and 
I  will  be  to  you  a  God."^  And  when  we  were  already 
exiles  in  a  strange  land,  God  said  to  us  through  one  of 
our  prophets:  "And  they  shall  know  that  I  the  Lord 
their  God  am  with  them,  and  that  they,  the  house  of 
Israel,  are  my  people."^ 

In  place  of  its  lost  political  power,  the  Jewish  people 
created  an  enormous,  invincible  power.  This  is  its  reli- 
gion. No  cannon  or  forts  ever  protected  a  nation  so 
well  as  the  Jewish  religion  has  protected  the  Jew.  And 
as  regards  unity  of  language,  the  Jews  the  world  over 
have  had  a  common  tongue :  Hebrew.  In  everyday  life 
they  spoke  other  languages,  but  their  whole  spiritual 
life  was  interwoven  with  the  Hebrew  language.  The 
Jewish  child  received  his  schooling  in  Hebrew.  To  be 
learned  meant  to  be  well  versed  in  Hebrew.  Wherever 
a  Jew  went,  he  found  a  synagogue  where  all  prayed  in 
Hebrew.  If  the  language  of  a  people  is  a  factor  of  its 
nationality,  our  language  has  been  one  of  the  strongest 
factors.^ 

The  Jews  who  assert  that  they  are  members  of  the 
nation  they  live  among  are  blind  to  reality  and  neither 
see  nor  feel  that  the  nations  do  not  so  look  upon  them. 
A  country  may  regard  the  Jew  as  a  full-fledged  citizen, 
but  no  nation  can  regard  him  as  one  of  its  own,  for  the 

1)  Exodus,  (>'.!. 

2)  Ezekiel,  34:30. 
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simple  reason  that  he  is  not.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
the  Jew  will  never  lose  his  nationality;  he  will  always 
remain  an  outsider.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  Jew  who 
rtnouces  his  ov/n  nationality  becomes  a  man  without  a 
nation.  This  is  an  unnatural  position ;  for  just  as  every 
limb  of  a  man's  body  draws  its  vitality  from  the  whole 
organism,  so  every  individual  man  derives  his  vitality 
from  the  great  organism  called  a  nation. 

Of  the  Jews  who  deny  their  nationality,  Bernard 
Lazare  said:  "They  are  neither  Jews  nor  Christians, 
they  are  incapable  of  creating  a  philosophy,  and  still 
less  a  free  morality.""^ 

3.  Cosmapolitanism — Cosmopolitanism  is  a  theory 
which  holds  that  a  man  ought  to  regard  himself  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world  and  to  serve  all  mankind  and  not 
merely  his  own  people,  because  the  progress  of  the 
world  ought  to  be  along  general  human  lines.  In  this 
way  all  nations  will  disappear  and  give  way  to  a  united 
humanity. 

This  is  a  very  fine  idea,  which  may  materialize  thou- 
sands of  years  from  now.  For  the  present  it  is  only  a 
dream,  first,  because  it  is  impossible;  second,  because  it 
U  not  desirable.  It  is  impossible,  because  all  nations  are 
extremely  selfish:  it  is  not  merely  the  big  nations  who 
thirst  for  world  dominion;  the  smaller  nations,  too, 
would  like  to  devour  one  another.  And  it  is  not  desir- 
able, because  mankind  would  be  very  much  the  poorer 
if  all  the  nations  were  to  blend  into  one  group,  thereby 
losing  their  distinctive  national  characteristics.  In  every 
nation  there  is  something  which  may  be  imperceptible  or 
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incomprehensible  to  the  outsider,  but  which  constitutes 
spiritual  sustenance  for  its  children,  rendering  them 
finer  not  only  as  members  of  that  particular  nation,  but 
as  men  in  general.  Each  nation  displays  peculiar  gifts 
in  every  branch  of  human  culture.  Out  of  the  unham- 
pered development  of  the  spiritual  energies  of  each 
nation  there  arises  human  progress,  and  the  more  a 
nation  increases  its  cultural  treasures,  the  richer  does  all 
mankind  become.^ 

Were  humanity  to  become  a  single  group  of  men 
with  the  same  identical  culture,  it  would  be  as  if  an 
orchestra  were  to  consist  exclusively  of  players  of  the 
same  instrument.  No  matter  how  well  it  played,  its 
performance  would  be  monotonous  and  flat.  The  beauty 
of  an  orchestra  lies  precisely  in  the  variety  of  the  instru- 
ments composing  it,  provided  the  musicians  play  in  tune. 

4.  Nationalism — Nationalism  is  the  opposite  of  cos- 
mopolitanism. Nationalism  means  ardent  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  one's  own  nation,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  right  of  every  nation  to  unhampered  national  growth. 

Nationalism  is  justified  as  a  natural  sentiment  and  as 
long  as  it  does  not  border  on  chauvinism.  Every  man 
is  fully  entitled  to  love  and  to  esteem  his  own  nation 
more  than  any  other;  at  the  same  time,  however,  he 
must  treat  all  men  with  love  and  justice.  Each  nation 
may  and  should  strive  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of 
progress  and  happiness,  but  it  must  not  hinder  any  other 
nation  from  living  according  to  its  own  wishes.  Unfor- 
tunately, nationalism  often  runs  to  extremes  and  assumes 
the  form  of  chauvinism,  when  a  nation  considers  itself 
the  flower  of  creation  and  looks  down  upon  all  others. 
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5.  Internationalism  —  Internationalism  is  a  theory 
which  recognizes  the  existence  of  different  nations  but 
insists  that  all  nations  should  live  in  harmony  with  one 
another,  that  there  should  be  no  war,  and  that  they 
should  help  one  another  on  the  road  toward  further 
progress. 

A  very  important  international  body  was  the  Socialist 
labor  organization  formed  in  1864  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  workers  of  all  countries  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  uphold  and  further  their  interests  in  common. 
This  body  broke  up  in  1873  on  account  of  internal 
dissensions. 

We  Jews  are  no  strangers  to  the  idea  of  internation- 
alism. In  thought  and  in  feeling  the  Jew  is  the  greatest 
uitemationalist.  Our  prophets  were  the  first  to  preach 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  equality  of  all  nations; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  Jew's  idea  that  each  nation 
should  preserve  its  identity. 

One  of  our  prophets  said:  "Nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more.  .  .  .  For  let  all  the  peoples  walk  each  one  in  the 
name  of  its  god,  but  we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  our  God."^  This  means  that  every  nation  ought 
to  enjoy  the  right  to  live  according  to  its  national  traits 
and  inclinations,  and  that  nevertheless  perfect  harmony 
and  friendship  ought  to  prevail  among  all  men. 

Unfortunately,  many  radicals  mistook  international- 
ism for  cosmopolitanism.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
our  Jewish  radicals.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Jew  had  for  thousands  of  years  harbored  the 
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lofty  ideal  of  human  equality  and  brotherhood,  hence 
he  more  than  any  one  else  came  to  believe  that  all  na- 
tional distinctions  should  be  abolished  and  mankind  form 
one  vast  family.  This  is  a  noble  idea,  but  the  realities 
of  liTe  show  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  sweet  dream,  and 
one,  too,  that  is  not  altogether  desirable,  as  we  saw 
above. 

6.  Returning  to  the  Fold — A  large  number  of  our 
radicals  have  awakened  from  their  cosmopoUtan  dream. 
They  had  gone  out  to  meet  the  world  with  the  sincerity 
of  true  idealists,  with  a  firm  belief  that  the  brotherhood 
of  man  was  at  hand;  they  had  conjured  up  a  beautiful 
world  with  wide  horizons  for  man's  future;  and  they 
only  met  with  hatred  and  contempt.  They  began  to  feel 
the  whole  tragedy  of  our  exile;  they  realized  that  the 
Jew  suffered  most  of  all,  and  so  they  returned  to  their 
people  and  became  conscious  nationalist  radical  Jews, 
who  are  whole-heartedly  devoted  to  the  noblest  human 
ideals  and  aspirations,  and  at  the  same  time  loyal  sons 
of  Israel. 

Dr.  Chaim  Zhitlowsky,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  these  nationalist  radical  Jews,  describes  his  own 
awakening  in  the  following  words:  "I  began  to  realize 
my  mistake.  I  plunged  into  the  vast  sea  of  our  spiritual 
heritage,  and  in  the  light  of  my  socialist  and  Jewish 
philosophy  a  world  gradually  emerged  from  the  dark 
and  held  me  spellbound  by  its  inner  richness,  strength, 
and  the  enormous  role  it  had  played  in  the  life  of  our 
people.  .  .  ."2 

7.  Moses    Hess — ^A   very    interesting   personality   in 
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Germany  was  one  of  the  first  to  return  to  the  Jewish 
fold.  That  was  Moses  Hess  (1812-1875).  Hess  was 
a  profound  thinker,  a  serious  student  of  philosophy,  a 
great  authority  on  political  economy,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  journaHsts  and  editors  in  Germany;  in  addition, 
he  was  well-versed  in  Talmudic  literature.  Early 
in  life  he  had  become  imbued  with  the  idea  of  inter- 
nationalism and  drifted  away  from  Jewish  ideals.  He 
was  in  turn  communist,  anarchist,  and  socialist.  He  had 
first  hand  knowledge  of  every  radical  movement;  and 
in  the  end  he  became  an  ardent  Jewish  nationalist.  Two 
things  brought  him  back  to  his  people :  the  great  code  of 
ethics  which  the  Jews  had  given  to  the  world,  and  the 
terrible  persecutions  which  they  had  undeservedly  un- 
dergone, and  still  undergo,  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
The  second  of  these  reasons  was  particularly  effective 
in  turning  this  cosmopolitan  into  an  ardent  nationalist. 
He  became  convinced  that  the  virus  of  Jew-hatred  was 
deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  all  Gentile  peoples,  and 
that  the  Jew  must  therefore  strive  to  return  to  his  an- 
cient homeland  where  he  might  be  able  to  lead  a  free 
national  life  like  all  other  nations.^ 

In  1862  he  published  his  book  Rome  and  Jerusalem, 
wherein  he  triumphantly  announces  that  he  is  returning 
to  his  brethren,  because  the  Jew  who  renounces  his 
people  always  finds  himself  in  an  anomalous  position. 
He  may  disguise  himself  a  thousand  times,  change  his 
name,  his  manners,  and  even  his  religion,  yet  he  will  be 
powerless  to  suppress  the  national  consciousness  within 
him. 
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The  ideas  which  Hess  expressed  are  based  on  the 
conclusions  of  history,  theology,  and  philosophy.  The 
Jews  cannot  perish  through  suicide  from  within  nor 
through  destruction  from  without.  He  scoffs  bitterly 
at  those  German  Jews  who  do  not  recognize  the  Jews 
as  a  nation.  The  Jewish  assimilationists  turned  away 
from  their  people  and  went  over  to  the  Germans  in 
order  to  gain  some  measure  of  emancipation.  But  all 
their  groveling  was  of  no  avail:  the  German  hated  the 
Jew  as  much  as  ever,  if  not  more.  If  the  Jew  would 
have  the  nations  respect  him,  he  must  first  learn  to 
respect  himself  for  his  glorious  past  which  is  unequaled 
in  the  annals  of  man.^ 

CHAPTER  LIII 

Zionism 

The  "Lovers  of  Zion/'  —  Theodor  Hersl  —  Present-Day 

Zionism. 

1.  The  "Lovers  of  Zion" — One  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  Jew  drew  his  vitality  was  his  firm  belief 
that  he  would  some  day  return  to  his  homeland,  to 
Palestine.  This  belief  became  one  of  the  main  dogmas 
of  Judaism. 

In  the  early  eighties  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
hope  of  returning  to  our  land  was  transformed  into  a 
concrete  movement.  Anti  -Semitism  had  become  wide- 
spread in  all  countries ;  and  in  Russia,  where  the  major- 
ity of  our  people  was  living,  a  period  of  terrible  Jew- 
ish persecutions  had  commenced.    The  Jewish  youth,  in 
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particular,  was  keenly  alive  to  this  sad  state  of  affairs, 
and  a  group  of  young  Jewish  intellectuals  in  Russia 
decided  to  go  to  Palestine  as  pioneers  to  build  a  Jewish 
center  in  the  land  of  our  fathers.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  "Hovevei  Zion"  ("Lovers  of  Zion")  organization 
was  formed  in  Russia.  The  organization  consisted 
mostly  of  men  from  the  poorer  classes  and  it  made  every 
effort  to  help  the  first  Jewish  pioneers  in  Palestine  who 
were  undergoing  the  most  terrible  hardships  there. 
Then  the  noble  heart  of  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild 
of  Paris  was  aroused  and  with  great  devotion  to  the 
cause  he  extended  his  help  with  a  lavish  hand.  Jewish 
colonies,  or  agricultural  settlements,  began  to  spring  up 
in  Palestine,  and  the  Jews  proved  that  they  were  capable 
of  turning  a  wilderness  into  a  fertile  land. 

The  '^'Lovers  of  Zion,"  especially  the  more  conscious 
among  them,  regarded  the  colonizing  of  Jews  in  Pal- 
estine as  more  than  mere  colonization  work,  where  the 
sole  object  is  material  betterment;  rather  they  strove 
and  hoped  to  see  a  real  Jewish  center  arise  in  Palestine 
v/here  the  Jew  might  find  a  home  not  only  for  his  body 
but  also  for  his  spirit,  where  he  might  be  able  to  develop 
his  spiritual  qualities  and  gifts  without  hindrance,  and 
Palestine  might  become  a  real  national  home  for  the 
Jewish  people. 

2.  Theodor  Herzl — Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl  embarked  upon  his  great 
historic  task  of  uniting  the  best  Jewish  forces  and  en- 
listing the  support  of  all  the  great  powers  for  the  reali- 
zation of  his  project  to  restore  the  Jews  to  their  ancient 
land. 
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In  1897  Dr.  Herzl  convoked  the  first  Jewish  Congress 
in  Basle,  Switzerland,  where  the  foundation  was  laid 
for  the  present  Zionist  movement  which  has  united  a 
part  of  the  Jews  of  the  world  and  galvanized  Jewish 
life.  "Those  who  have  followed  the  course  of  Jewish 
events  in  the  last  few  decades  must  admit  that  the  soli- 
darity of  the  Jewish  people  has  increased,  and  that 
Jewish  life  has  grown  fuller  and  richer  in  a  national 
sense."i 

In  1917,  when  England  was  at  war  with  Turkey  (who 
was  Germany's  ally  in  the  World  War),  England  issued 
the  now  famous  Balfour  Declaration  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine.  Sub- 
sequently this  declaration  was  approved  by  all  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  the  world,  including  the  United  States. 

3.  Present-day  Zionism — The  best  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Israel  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  life 
is  an  anomaly.  The  Jew  is  a  citizen  of  every  country, 
yet  he  is  everywhere  an  alien ;  he  is  active  in  every  field 
of  human  endeavor,  yet  he  is  incapable  of  producing 
something  original ;  our  spiritual  treasures  are  constantly 
diminishing  and  declining ;  the  Jew  is  losing  his  vitality ; 
he  is  no  longer  aware  of  his  unnatural  position  and  is 
losing  the  normal  instinct  to  strive  for  a  finer  future.-^ 
And  thinking  Jews  understand  that  even  if  we  wished 
to  commit  suicide,  we  could  not  do  it,  because  the  Jew- 
ish people  cannot  die  out  altogether.  We  are  not  per- 
mitted to  live,  yet  we  cannot  die.  Since  we  must  live, 
we  ough  to  live  consciously  as  a  nation ;  and  to  live  as 
a  nation  we  must  have  some  place  on  earth  where  we 
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may  be  able  to  live  a  normal  life  and  contribute  both 
tc  our  own  and  the  world's  welfare.  Even  our  extreme 
radicals  are  beginning  to  admit  that  social  reforms  will 
not  solve  the  Jewish  question,  because  it  is  not  only  a 
material  question  but  a  cultural  and  national  problem 
as  well,  and  can  only  be  solved  when  the  Jew  has  a 
country  of  his  own. 

Eduard  Bernstein,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  socialist 
theoreticians  of  our  time,  recently  joined  the  Zionist 
movement.  At  a  Poale  Zion  mass  meeting  in  Berlin  he 
declared :  "Zionism  is  a  great  ideal,  and  ideals  ultimately 
win  out  in  history." 

Dr.  Arthur  Ruppin  says:  "Zionism  is  not  a  mere 
national  or  chauvinistic  caprice,  but  the  last  desperate 
stand  of  the  Jews  against  annihilation.'*  ^ 

All  true  Zionists  are  well  aware  that  we  do  not  desire 
to  return  to  Palestine  merely  in  order  to  improve  our 
material  condition,  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  develop 
and  bring  to  fruition  all  our  creative  energies,  which  are 
now  scattered  all  over  the  world,  and  to  unite  them  into 
one  great  national  force  which  shall  be  capable  of  serv- 
ing both  ourselves  and  all  mankind. 

Moses  Hess  said:  "Every  liberation  from  a  politico- 
social  slavery  is  at  the  same  time  a  liberation  of  the 
spirit  and  serves  as  a  means  of  fertilizing  the  national 
genius.  There  are  two  epochs  that  mark  the  develop- 
ment of  Jewish  law :  the  first,  after  the  liberation  from 
Egypt;  the  second,  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  The 
third  is  yet  to  come,  with  the  redemption  from  the  third 
exile."4 


3)  Dr.  Arthur  Ruppin,  The  Jews  of  Today,  p.  300. 
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At  the  time  I  write  this  chapter,  in  1924,  much  has 
already  been  accompHshed  through  Zionism  for  the 
restoration  of  our  ancient  homeland.  Considerable  ac- 
tivity is  going  on  there,  according  to  the  reports  of  both 
Jews  and  Christians  who  have  visited  Palestine.  Of 
course  much  more  should  and  could  have  been  accom- 
plished, if  all  Jews  had  realized  the  importance  of  the 
present  moment  in  Jewish  history.  Still  there  is  cause 
for  gratification  at  what  has  already  been  achieved  there. 
In  particular  our  hearts  are  filled  with  joy  on  reading 
of  Zionism's  finest  and  most  lasting  achievement; 
namely,  our  young  Chalutzim  (Pioneers),  who  have 
come  to  Palestine  in  order  to  turn  wasteland  into  smil- 
ing fields.  All  tourists  admire  the  Jewish  Chalutzim  in 
Palestine.  Young  men  and  women,  many  of  them  grad- 
uates of  universities  and  professional  schools,  have 
gathered  from  all  countries  to  build  a  home  for  their 
people.  They  do  the  hardest  labor,  they  suffer  priva- 
tion, yet  they  are  happy  that  it  has  fallen  to  their  lot 
to  create  a  place  in  the  world  where  the  homeless  Jew 
may  find  sustenance  for  his  body  and  soul. 

I  have  before  me  one  of  the  many  letters  written  by 
the  artist  and  author,  Saul  Raskin,  who  at  the  time  of 
this  writing  is  on  his  third  visit  to  Palestine.  In  this 
letter  he  describes  a  scene  on  the  eve  of  the  Ninth  of 
Ab  at  the  Wailing  Wall, — the  only  part  of  the  Temple 
still  surviving, — which  has  been  moist  with  Jewish  tears 
these  nineteen  hundred  years.  Mr.  Raskin  relates  how 
old  Jews  were  sitting  that  night  on  the  ground  beside 
the  Wailing  Wall,  reciting  Lamentations,  and  bewailing 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  of  our  national  inde- 
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pendence.  Suddenly  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women 
arrived  on  the  scene.  "They  felt  with  every  fibre  of 
their  being  that  they  were  the  children  of  an  old,  very 
old  people.  .  .  .  Upon  every  face  one  could  read  these 
words:  We  are  mourning  the  destruction,  but  we  are 
building  up  again.  .  .  .  We  are  recovering  our  power 
and  glory.  ...  If  a  tear  comes  to  the  eye,  let  it  be  a 
tear  of  joy.  ..." 

And  Mr.  Raskin,  who  has  come  to  know  intimately  the 
life  of  these  young  Jews  in  Palestine,  adds :  "Have  you 
any  idea  what  a  wonderful  Jewish  youth  we  have  in 
Palestine  ?  Nowheres  else  in  the  world  will  you  find 
such  noble,  brave,  masterful,  physically  and  mentally 
splendid  young  men  and  women  as  we  have  here.  Such 
a  generation  is  born  when  a  nation  lives  through  one  of 
the  decisive  moments  of  its  historic  destiny.  The  Jew- 
ish youth  of  Palestine  is  the  mainspring  of  all  life  here. 
It  is  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  takes  part  in  all  activi- 
ties, political,  social,  and  even  religious,  although  itself 
not  religious;  and  out  of  the  slightest  occasion  it  makes 
a  great,  impressive  festivaL"^ 

CHAPTER  LIV 

The  Present  and  the  Future 

Social    Injustice. — Modern    Slavery.  —  The    Chase    After    the 

Dollar.  —  Spiritual   Chaos.   —   The   Future  in 

General.  —  The  Future  of  the  Jew. 

1.  Social  Injustice— When  I  was  a  child,  I  suffered 
greatly  from  poverty  and  want.  I  looked  with  envy  at 
those  children  who  did  not  go  hungry  like  myself,  and 
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when  I  saw  a  child  in  brand  new  clothes,  my  young 
boyish  heart  would  be  filled  with  resentment  and  I 
would  ask  my  mother,  *'Why  must  I  go  barefoot  and 
in  rags?  '*  And  my  mother  would  answer,  "It  is  God's 
will,  my  child."  Her  answer  did  not  satisfy  me;  my 
young  mind  could  not  grasp  it,  and  my  "Why?  "  was 
forever  engraved. on  my  soul  with  a  fiery  question  mark. 

When  I  grew  older  and  began  to  study  the  Bible,  I 
heard  the  bitter  protest  of  our  prophets  against  social 
injustice,  whereby  the  greedy  rich  grasp  for  everything, 
while  the  poor  live  in  privation.  The  words  of  the 
prophets  were  deeply  engraved  on  my  mind  and  became 
my  lodestar  in  Ufe;  and  our  daily  life  does  not  permit 
me  for  one  moment  to  forget  the  prophets'  protests. 

My  children,  in  speaking  to  you  about  social  injustice, 
I  will  not  enter  into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  intricate 
economic  problems.  I  will  merely  relate  to  you  my 
observations  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  The  things 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  are  common  occurrences  which 
you  have  probably  noticed  just  as  I  have,  but  which  did 
not  attract  your  attention  sufficiently  to  cause  you  to 
think  about  them. 

It  is  a  day  in  winter.  A  coal  strike  is  in  progress. 
The  miners,  who  pass  their  days  underground  in  order 
to  dig  coal  for  us  there, — these  unfortunate  men  who 
daily  run  the  risk  of  being  buried  alive  or  drowned  by 
subterranean  floods  or  suffocated  by  fumes,  asked  their 
employers  for  a  slight  increase  in  their  wages  so  as  to 
mitigate  somewhat  their  unbearable  lives.  The  coal 
barons  refused  to  grant  them  an  increase.  Thereupon 
the  workers'  patience  gave  out  and  they  laid  down  their 
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tools.  Followed  a  coal  shortage.  The  mine  owners  and 
speculators  have  taken  advantage  of  the  situation  and 
begun  to  extort  exorbitant  prices  for  coal.  The  poor 
are  suffering  terribly  on  account  of  it.  There  is  no  coal 
to  heat  the  homes  with,  so  people  sit  in  cold  rooms.  I 
go  out  to  see  how  some  near  relatives  of  mine  are  getting 
along.  I  walk  along  the  thickly  populated  streets  of 
New  York.  A  fierce  gust  stings  me  as  though  with 
needles.  Hundreds  of  women  and  children  stand  in  line 
waiting  for  their  turn  to  get  a  small  bag  of  coal.  There 
goes  a  boy  of  twelve  drawing  a  little  cart  in  which  there 
is  a  sack  of  coal.  The  snow  penetrates  through  the  holes 
in  his  wornout  shoes  and  the  wind  tears  savagely  at  the 
rags  in  which  his  emaciated  body  is  wrapped.  I  re- 
member having  just  read  in  the  papers  how  the  million- 
aire G.,  who  is  now  with  his  wife  in  warm,  sunny,  beau- 
tiful Florida,  left  his  young  boy  behind  at  his  New  York 
home,  and  how  he  sent  word  that  water  be  poured  on 
the  roof  of  his  house  and  allowed  to  freeze  so  that  the 
boy  might  be  able  to  skate  there.  His  orders  were  car- 
ried out  and  now  the  boy  has  a  splendid  rink  where  he 
skates  under  the  supervision  of  governesses  and  teach- 
ers. I  stand  and  muse  on  the  two  boys.  A  woman 
trudges  by  carrying  a  sack  of  coal  on  her  back  and 
carrying  a  child  in  her  arms.  The  wind  mercilessly 
lashes  her  face  and  pulls  her  hair  out  from  underneath 
her  shawl,  and  the  child  cries  pitifully  and  shivers  from 
the  cold.  And  now  a  large  closed  automobile  dashes 
along  in  which  a  lady  is  comfortably  seated.  She  leans 
against  the  back  wall  and  nestles  in  her  lap  a  white 
poodle  clad  in  a  velvet  dress  and  wearing  a  silk  ribbon 
around  the  neck.    The  dog  looks  out  of  the  window  of 
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the  car  and  barks  good-naturedly  as  if  to  say,  "It  is 
better  to  be  a  rich  lady's  dog  than  a  poor  woman's  child." 
With  a  heavy  heart  I  leave  this  scene  and  proceed  to 
the  home  of  my  sick  relative.  He  has  been  working 
hard  ever  since  his  childhood;  but  now  that  he  is  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  stricken  with  several  maladies,  he 
is  no  longer  wanted  at  the  shop  or  factory.  So  he  takes 
in  work  at  his  home.  His  wife  helps  him  and  the  two 
must  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  keep  their  broken 
bodies  and  weary  souls  together.  I  enter  his  flat,  which 
is  located  on  the  ground  floor.  The  walls  and  ceiling 
are  black  and  cracked ;  the  floor  is  full  of  holes  through 
which  the  cold  comes  in  from  the  basement  underneath ; 
and  the  bedroom  is  windowless  and  dark.  And  for  this 
hole  they  must  pay  in  rent  half  of  their  earnings.  As  I 
enter  the  apartment,  I  feel  that  it  is  colder  here  than  in 
the  street.  My  sick  friend  and  his  wife  are  wrapped 
in  all  sorts  of  old  clothes  and  work  with  their  last 
ounce  of  strength,  he  operating  the  sewing  machine  and 
she  finishing  the  work  by  hand.  The  machine  clatters 
monotonously  and  my  friend  accompanies  it  by  cough- 
ing. A  strange  duet.  Suddenly  my  friend  takes  it  into 
his  head  to  give  a  solo  performance  in  order  to  display 
his  virtuosity.  The  machine  stops  and  he  gives  a  cough 
which  sounds  like  a  drumbeat.  Follow  all  kinds  of  vari- 
ations. From  his  throat  there  issue  sounds  now  like  the 
crying  of  a  child,  and  now  like  the  howling  of  a  wounded 
animal  which  has  been  shot  but  not  quite  killed.  Our 
wise  and  wonderful  civilization  has  made  an  artist  of 
my  relative.  His  lungs  have  become  a  marvelous  in- 
strument ;  so  he  coughs  musically  and  accompanies  him- 
self with  gaunt  fingers  which  rub  his  rheumatic  legs, 
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now  convulsed  with  paroxysms  of  pain.  Finally  he 
grows  still,  wipes  his  bloodshot  eyes,  catches  his  breath, 
sips  some  cold  water,  and  the  machine  resumes  its  clat- 
ter. And  I  remember  that  a  few  days  before  I  read  in 
the  papers  how  the  rich  society  folks  of  the  exclusive 
resort  Newport  had  celebrated  the  birthday  of  a  horse 
which  had  been  freed  from  all  labor  on  account  of  age 
and  was  now  enjoying  a  life  of  leisure.  The  stable 
where  the  horse  is  kept  was  beautifully  decorated;  the 
horse  was  sprinkled  with  the  costliest  perfumes  and 
decked  out  with  the  most  beautiful  and  freshly  cut 
flowers.  An  orchestra  played,  while  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen present  ate,  drank,  and  danced.  Truly,  an  aris- 
tocratic ball. 

With  tears  in  my  eyes  I  leave  my  relative's  house. 
On  the  way  home  I  pass  through  a  street  where  only 
rich  people  live.  On  both  sides  are  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful palaces,  four  or  five  persons  occupying  from  ten  to 
twelve  rooms.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the  mansions 
are  barred,  the  owners  being  away  to  warm,  sunny  Flor- 
ida and  other  winter  resorts. 

My  heart  fills  wth  sorrow  and  resentment,  and  in  my 
ears  there  ring  the  words  of  Isaiah:  '"Woe  unto  them 
that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  till  there 
be  no  room,  and  ye  be  made  to  dwell  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  landl"^  And  again:  "The  spoil  of  the  poor  is 
in  your  houses."^  And  Micah  thunders  against  those 
"who  rob  their  skin  (i.e.,  the  skin  of  the  people)  from 
off  them,  and  their  flesh  from  off  their  bones."^ 
2.  Modem  Slavery-^No  doubt  you  know  that  slavery 

1)  Isaiah,   5:8. 

2)  Ibid.,  3:14. 

3)  Micah,  3:2. 
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was  still  in  existence  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Human 
beings  were  taken  to  the  market  like  horses  and  cattle 
and  sold  into  life-long  slavery,  and  from  your  histories 
you  must  have  learned  that  slavery  has  since  been  abol- 
ished. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  slavery  still  survives. 
We  have  a  modern  brand  of  slavery.  A  small  number 
of  persons  are  in  possession  of  the  wealth  of  every  coun- 
try and  own  the  world's  resources.  They  own  everything 
men  need,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people  must 
sell  themselves  to  these  handful  of  men  in  order  to  exist. 
And  the  modern  way  of  enslaving  human  beings  is  no 
less  cruel  and  brutal  than  the  chattel  slavery  of  former 
days.  The  outward  form  is  more  seemly  and  made  to 
appear  decent,  for  our  civilization  is  an  adept  at  dis- 
guising ana  adorning  things.  Today  human  beings  are 
not  led  to  the  market  to  be  sold.  The  capitalist  masters 
have  so  arranged  matters  that  men  come  to  them  of 
their  own  accord  and  say,  'Tlease  buy  me."  And  in 
some  respects  modern  slavery  is  more  crassly  material- 
istic than  that  of  the  past.  The  Greek  philosophers 
approved  of  slavery  so  that  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
people  might  be  free  to  develop  their  mental  faculties  to 
their  utmost  and  be  able  to  live  as  they  liked.  But  today 
all  are  enslaved.  The  scientists  and  others  of  the  spir- 
itually elect,  if  they  wish  to  enjoy  at  least  some  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  must  sell  themselves  to  the  capitalists. 
Let  but  a  professor  or  minister  express  some  free 
thought  and  he  is  at  once  dismissed  from  his  position. 
Even  the  lawmakers  and  judges  are  under  the  sway  of 
the  capitalist  masters. 
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We  have  rid  ourselves  of  a  hereditary  nobility,  of 
crowned  heads,  but  their  place  has  been  taken  by  the 
capitalists.  They  are  now  the  powerful  rulers  of  the 
world.  They  keep  up  armies  and  wage  wars;  they  riot 
in  luxury  and  have  every  single  whim  of  theirs  gratified ; 
while  the  vast  majority  of  their  fellow  men  must  sell 
themelves  to  them  to  earn  a  bare  subsistence.  For  every 
step  they  take,  for  every  breath  of  air  they  inhale,  men 
must  pay  with  their  life-blood,  with  their  bodies  and 
souls.  And  very  often,  when  the  plutocrats  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  suspend  all  work,  the  factories  are 
shut  down ;  the  owners  go  to  the  fairest  garden  spots 
of  the  earth  there  to  partake  of  life's  fairest  fruits,  while 
at  home  millions  of  men  go  hungry  and  in  rags  because 
they  are  unable  to  find  employment.  And  even  when 
they  do  work,  they  receive  only  enough  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  The  average  man  cannot  provide  for 
his  old  age.  When  he  becomes  old  and  weak  and  can 
no  longer  bear  the  heavy  yoke  of  unending  drudgery,  he 
must  either  starve  to  death  or  live  on  the  alms  of  the 
rich  who  have  battened  on  his  toil  and  sweat. 

3.  The  Chase  After  the  Dollar — There  have  always 
been  men  who  were  full  of  an  inordinate  desire  to  be- 
come rich.  We  Jews  have  also  had  such  men  among 
us;  but  they  were  the  exceptions.  Some  of  them  were 
adventurers  with  iron  natures  who  braved  the  greatest 
dangers  and  were  capable  of  the  worst  crimes ;  and  some 
were  able  men  who  knew  how  to  utilize  every  oppor- 
tunity for  their  benefit, — enterprising  men  who  could 
anticipate  impending  changes.  But,  as  I  have  said,  they 
were  exceptions;  the  great  majority,  especially  among 
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the  Jews,  were  content  if  they  could  provide  for  their 
most  essential  needs,  their  main  desire  being  to  be  able 
to  lead  a  quiet,  peaceful  life  physically  and  spiritually. 

Nowadays,  however,  the  chase  after  wealth  is  a  uni- 
versal disease.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  economic 
conditions  have  changed.  Formerly  the  world  was  not 
so  rich  as  it  is  today,  and  whatever  wealth  there  was, 
was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  passed  it 
on  to  their  children.  A  man  had  no  chance  to  become 
very  rich,  and  he  rarely  saw  any  one  else  who  had 
amassed  a  fortune.  But  today,  with  the  discovery  of 
new  lands,  with  the  exploitation  of  all  the  natural  re- 
sources, with  the  development  of  vast  industries  and  the 
rise  of  large  cities,  men  have  an  opportunity  to  get  rich 
quickly.  Whoever  has  mastered  the  art  of  grasping,  of 
exploiting  both  nature  and  their  fellow  men,  waxes  rich. 
In  America  in  particular,  especially  during  the  World 
War  (1914-1918)  many  amassed  great  fortunes.  Never 
before  were  there  so  many  rich  men  in  the  world  as  at 
present.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  lust  for 
gold,  the  desire  for  riches,  is  so  strong  and  widespread. 
When  one  sees  that  so  many  ignorant  good-for-nothings 
have  become  wealthy,  he  is  apt  to  say  to  himself :  "Why 
can't  I  seek  my  fortune,  so  that  I,  too,  may  enjoy  all 
the  good  things  of  life,  just  as  the  rich  do  ?"  Thus  it  is 
that  the  chase  after  the  dollar  has  assumed  the  nature 
of  an  epidemic,  especially  among  the  younger  generation. 

A  young  man  who  lacks  the  iron  nature  of  the  adven- 
turer, and  the  ability  and  foresight  of  the  enterprising 
man,  and  who  does  not  realize  that  under  the  present 
economic  system  the  fate  of  the  middle  class  is  in  the 
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hands  of  the  big  capitalists, — a  young  man  with  these 
deficiencies  will  nevertheless  embark  upon  the  pursuit 
of  wealth.  Without  knowing  how  to  swim,  he  plunges 
into  the  stormy  sea  of  the  capitalist  world  and  has  to 
pit  his  meager  strength  against  the  violent  waves  and 
wage  a  desperate  battle  for  life  or  death.  Only  a  mere 
handful  reach  the  shore ;  the  majority  are  either  drowned 
or  else  dashed  upon  the  shore  by  the  waves,  physical 
and  mental  wrecks. 

I  know  young  men  who  are  possessed  of  fine  morals, 
pure  desires,  noble  ambitions,  strong  wills,  and  unlim- 
ited energy.  Under  a  just  social  order  such  young  men 
v/ould  be  useful  members  of  society  and  lead  a  beautiful, 
peaceful,  and  praiseworthy  life.  Today,  however,  in  the 
universal  chase  after  the  dollar,  they  squander  their  time 
and  energy,  their  feelings  and  reason,  their  everything, 
in  the  mad  hunt  for  riches.  They  run  around  like  wild, 
hungry  animals;  good  men  become  bad,  truthful  men 
become  liars,  the  honest  turn  into  swindlers,  and  the 
end  is  held  to  justify  the  means. 

And  how  terrible  is  the  failure  of  such  men! 

Every  man  with  open  eyes  and  a  clear  understanding, 
if  he  does  not  want  to  deceive  himself,  cannot  but  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  social  and  economic 
system  is  the  source  of  all  the  evil  which  poisons  the  soul 
of  man,  corrupts  his  nobler  impulses,  and  darkens  and 
embitters  the  life  of  most  men. 

4.  Spiritual  Chaos — Nor  is  it  only  in  the  material 
afifairs  of  humanity  that  such  disorder  exists;  terrible 
chaos  prevails  also  in  its  spiritual  life.  All  the  old 
strongholds   have   been   demolished   and   no   new   ones 
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erected,  with  the  result  that  man  is  left  miserable  and 
defenseless. 

The  world  has  always  been  a  turbulent  sea  and  man's 
life  a  difficult  and  dangerous  voyage;  but  formerly  he 
had  a  Captain  on  board  in  whom  he  could  trust :  he  had 
God.  But  today  he  has  no  one.  Most  men  are  godless ; 
they  live  without  religion,  without  faith ;  they  are  wholly 
devoid  of  spiritual  vitality;  they  have  lost  the  way  and 
are  wandering  around  aimlessly  and  hopelessly.  They 
have  been  seized  by  a  spirit  of  restlessness,  and  man- 
kind is  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  abyss  of  sin. 
Never  before  were  there  so  many  bold  and  brazen  crim- 
inals as  today.  People  are  without  holiness,  without 
exaltation  of  the  spirit,  without  faith  in  their  fellow 
men.  Each  looks  at  the  other  with  enmity  and  mistrus't. 
The  whole  world  is  in  the  grasp  of  bitter  hatred,  hatred 
between  one  man  and  another,  between  one  country  or 
nation  and  another,  between  one  class  or  group  and 
another.  The  wildest  instincts  have  broken  loose  and 
men  only  seek  for  ways  to  destroy  one  another. 

Humanity  is  passing  through  a  tragic  period  of  tran- 
sition. For  all  its  progress  in  the  realm  of  science,  our 
civilization  has  only  succeeded  in  making  the  externals 
of  life  a  little  more  comfortable ;  but  wihin,  in  the  soul 
of  man,  there  is  a  great  void.  With  our  mind  we  can 
criticize,  examine,  analyze,  but  we  are  unable  to  find 
peace  for  the  soul.  The  better  type  of  man  is  filled 
with  a  great  longing  for  a  higher  aim  in  life,  and  for 
a  nobler  relationship  between  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  These  men  feel  and  understand  that  great 
changes  must  take  place  in  the  entire  social  structure  if 
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life  is  to  become  more  decent;  and  they  are  making 
every  effort  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  how  to 
assure  mankind  a  more  peaceful  and  better  future. 

5.  The  Future  in  General — It  is  hard  to  say  definitely 
what  the  future  in  general  will  be;  but  every  thinking 
man  is  convinced  that  things  cannot  go  on  as  they  do 
now.  There  are  bound  to  be  great  changes  in  the  whole 
framework  of  our  social  life;  and  who  knows  what  this 
may  lead  to  in  the  near  future  ?  The  forces  of  dark- 
ness are  so  numerous  and  may,  at  least  temporarily, 
emerge  victorious  from  the  struggle.  It  may  be  that 
bigotry  and  intolerance  will  continue  to  grow  in  the 
world  and  every  free  thought  will  be  combatted. 

Even  among  the  better  elements  of  society  there  exist 
contrary  tendencies,  a  vast  difference  of  opinions,  views, 
and  ideas ;  and  the  question  arises.  Which  ideal  will  pre- 
vail ?  Take  only  the  question  of  social  reforms  and' 
see  how  different  are  the  views  in  regard  to  them.  Some 
hold  that  before  any  radical  changes  can  be  made  in  our 
life,  man  must  first  attain  to  a  higher  level  of  morality. 
They  assert  that  justice  will  be  possible  in  practical  life 
only  after  man's  conscience  and  moral  sense  have  grown 
up  to  such  a  conception.  But  others  maintain  that  under 
present  conditions  man  cannot  be  elevated  to  a  higher 
moral  plane,  because  the  younger  generation  is  reared 
and  educated  under  the  influence  and  control  of  the  capi- 
talist system,  and  from  childhood  on  a  feeling  of  high 
regard  for  the  man  of  wealth  is  instilled  in  the  young, 
who  are  told,  moreover,  that  every  one  has  a  chance  to 
get  rich.  Thus  the  souls  of  our  young  are  poisoned  and 
one  cannot  expect  them  to  bring  about  radical  changes 
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in  the  social  order.  Hence  these  extreme  radicals  insist 
that  an  immediate  revolution  is  necessary,  regardless  of 
the  heavy  sacrifices  such  a  step  would  entail. 

And  there  are  still  others  who  agree  neither  with  those 
who  would  wait  too  long  nor  with  those  who  would 
change  all  at  one  stroke.  They  hold  that  the  necessary 
changes  should  be  introduced  gradually.  First  they 
would  have  all  natural  resources  placed  under  State  con- 
trol; then  they  would  have  the  law  regulate  economic 
conditions  and  affairs  so  that  it  should  not  be  possible 
for  a  few  to  consume  more  than  their  due  share.  Such 
a  state  of  affairs,  they  contend,  would  be  a  practical 
step  toward  the  creation  of  a  new  society.  We  cannot 
say  with  certainty  which  of  these  views  mankind  will 
adopt ;  but  we  can  safely  predict  that  great  changes  will 
occur  in  the  near  future. 

6.  The  Future  of  the  Jew — The  Jew,  who  has  already 
made  such  a  great  contribution  to  mankind,  still  has 
much  to  contribute.  In  the  reconstruction  of  social  life, 
the  Jew  should  be  one  of  the  best  builders.  Every  con- 
scious Jew  bears  within  him  the  ideal  of  a  better  future. 
To  the  religious  Jew  one  of  the  most  important  dogmas 
ot  Judaism  is  the  belief  in  a  brighter  future;  and  his 
messianic  idea  embraces  not  only  the  Jewish  people  but 
all  mankind.  In  the  case  of  the  modem  Jew,  this  hope 
for  a  better  future  has  found  expression  in  Zionism, 
which  aims  to  provide  the  Jewish  people  with  a  National 
Home  where  it  may  be  able  to  develop  its  culture  freely, 
v/here  it  may  set  a  good  example  of  how  men  ought  to 
live  and  our  principle  of  justice  and  human  equality 
may  serve  as  a  guide  to  all  men. 
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Those  Jewish  radicals  who  refuse  to  hear  of  nation- 
alism and  of  Judaism  do  not  realize  that  their  boundless 
devotion  to  the  idea  of  social  justice  and  their  deeply 
earnest  sentiment  in  favor  of  human  equality  are  due 
to  the  very  fact  that  in  their  veins  there  flows  the  blood 
of  a  race  whose  four- thousand-year-old  culture  has 
always  taught  the  highest  ideals  of  social  justice. 

Regardless  of  what  Jewish  class  or  group  we  belong 
to,  we  must  admit,  provided  we  are  honest,  sincere,  and 
upright,  that  the  Jew  is  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  reconstruction  of  social  life.  In  all  proba- 
bility he  will  be  one  of  the  chief  builders  of  the  New 
Society,  because  he  has  the  experience  of  thousands  of 
years  behind  him.  The  Jew  is  the  oldest  of  civilized 
peoples;  he  has  had  more  opportunity  than  any  other 
nation  to  observe  and  study  the  world  and  mankind ;  he 
more  than  any  other  people  has  come  and  still  comes  in 
contact  with  the  various  types  of  men  in  the  world,  and 
has  imbibed  and  assimilated  the  best  elements  of  every 
culture.  All  these  experiences  in  actual  life  he  will  com- 
bine with  the  main  principles  of  Judaism  which  are 
based  upon  that  ideal  of  social  justice  the  better  part  o'f 
humanity  is  aspiring  to;  and  from  the  union  of  such  a 
theory  and  experience  the  best  results  cannot  but  follow. 
Says  Moses  Hess:  "The  Jews  .  .  .have  a  special  call- 
ing for  conveying  to  the  world  revelations  affecting  the 
social  life-sphere."'* 

Prof.  MacKenzie  writes:  "When  this  (i.e.,  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  "pure  heart"  for  external  observance) 
takes  place,  the  purely  national  character  of  the  Jewish 
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morality  breaks  down,  and  it  becomes  a  morality  that  is 
applicable  to  all  times  and  all  peoples/'^ 

Dr.  Franz  Walther  declares:  ^Thousands  of  years 
have  passed  since  the  voice  of  the  prophets  ceased  to  re- 
sound; but  the  truth  which  they  voiced  is  eternal.  It 
transcends  temporal  changes.  Even  in  the  nineteenth 
century  these  truths  can  bring  salvation  and  peace  to  a 
distracted  humanity.*'^ 

My  dear  grandchildren,  the  more  marked  the  Jewish 
spiritual  trait  mentioned  by  Moses  Hess  will  be  in  you, 
the  more  you  will  be  able  to  contribute  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  the  New  Society;  and  the  more  you  will  pre- 
serve the  purely  national  character  of  the  Jewish  moral- 
ity, as  Prof.  MacKenzie  said,  the  sooner  will  that 
morality  become  universal  and  applicable  to  all  men. 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  the  Jew  is  the  pioneer  and 
champion  of  a  moral  order.  Our  highest  national  duty 
should  be  to  inaugurate  in  the  world  the  moral  teachings 
of  the  Torah,  which  is  as  powerful  and  eternal  as  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  is  a  doctrine  of  life  and  truth. 
And  we  must  realize  our  ideas  with  deeds  and  not  con- 
tent ourselves  with  mere  words.  We  must  embody  our 
spirit  in  a  living  example.  Each  of  us  should  strive  to 
live  a  moral  life,  and  our  relations  with  every  man 
should  be  based  on  justice  and  love. 

I  conclude  my  book  in  the  belief  that  you,  my  chil- 
dren, realize  the  great  task  and  duty  which  our  won- 
derfuf  history  imposes  upon  us.     I  hope  that  you  will 
make  every  effort  to  study,  to  penetrate,  to  understand, 

5)  J.  S.  MacKenzie,  Manual  of  Ethics,  p.  124. 
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and  to  follow  the  true  teachings  of  Judaism,  the  teach- 
ings which  will  instill  the  Jewish  morality  in  you,  so 
that  in  you  will  be  fulfilled  the  saying  of  our  Talmudic 
sages:  "Call  them  not  banayich  (thy  children)  but 
bonayich  (thy  builders)";  in  other  words,  that  you  may 
become  the  builders  of  a  fairer  world  for  your  Own 
people  and  all  mankind. 


The  End 
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